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UNITED STATES 


PREFACE 


This book has two outstanding purposes. The first purpose 
is to help the boys and girls of our schools to discover America 
as it is to-day, in the first half of the twentieth century. This is 
a task of no small magnitude, for we have become a great peo- 
ple. During recent decades stupendous changes have been 
wrought in our economic and political life, and in our national 
ideals and institutions. 

To aid the pupil in his search for this new America a special 
effort has been made to select and organize the events of the 
last fifty years in such a way that he may apprehend their full 
effect upon the nation as it has moved toward its present posi- 
tion as the most powerful country in the world. The events 
are organized in logical groups, or unities, and at the same time 
their chronological sequence is in large measure preserved. This 
method of organization, which is followed throughout the book, 
is of the highest value not only in arousing interest and stimulat- 
ing thought but also in clarifying the meaning of events in their 
causal relationships. 

Prominence is given to the expansion of our people westward 
from the earliest settlements along the Atlantic coast to the 
farthest limits of the free public land. For we must recognize 
that this westward movement, continuously modifying our eco- 
nomic and political life and making the American type of char- 
acter distinctive and even unique in the world, has been the 
most powerful force in American life. 

The book contains numerous suggestions, whose purpose is to 
stimulate those mental processes that must be called into play 
if history is to become dynamic and vital in the classroom. Of 
the many means employed to provoke thought and kindle the 
imagination, a few may be mentioned. In paragraph headings 
statements of central issues stand out in logical association with 
the discussion of large movements. At the close of every chap- 
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. ter are presented questions, suggestions, problems, or projects 
that will help the pupil to interpret the facts of the text in terms 
of his own life and experience. Closely following the body of the 
text, also, are review plans for directed study by means of which 
the pupil will be able to reorganize his knowledge with the fresh- 
ness and vigor of a new approach. 

The second purpose of this book is to develop in the pupil a 
spirit of co-operation with others in patriotic service, and this 
purpose is best carried out by presenting great and good men and 
women as examples worthy of imitation. Whenever possible, 
therefore, strong and masterful leaders of great movements and 
those who have been central figures in important situations 
have been made prominent with the confident belief that in no 
other way can an appeal so effectively be made to the sym- 
pathetic imagination and through this to the heart and the will 
of the pupil. 

In the treatment of all phases of the national life and in the 
discussion of all public questions a sincere effort has been made 
to tell the truth with no partisan bias and in a spirit of fairness 
and justice to all. 

Attention is called to the maps and illustrations, all of which, 
by reason of their educative value, will greatly reinforce the text. 

In conclusion, I wish to express my deep obligation to Mr. 
Forrest Morgan, of the Watkinson Library, Hartford, and to 
Miss Elizabeth P. Peck, of the Hartford Public High School, 
both of whom have made many valuable suggestions; and es- 
pecialiy to my wife, whose assistance has been invaluable. 


WILBUR F. Gorpy. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
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TO 1789 


The history of the United States of America is one 
of great adventures, of wonderful discoveries, and of 
heroic deeds. 

The first white men to reach our shores were trying 
to find India, a country about which they knew litle, 
except that it was said to be a land of marvellous riches. 
They found, instead, a country stretching from ocean to 
ocean, a full three thousand mules, holding in its keep- 
ing riches even more vast than the fabled wealth of 
India and of the Far East. Such a new country was 
ours, a veritable heart of a continent. 

A struggle to possess it naturally followed, marked 
all along the way by the spirit of conquest and the will 
to do and to dare. Spain, Holland, England,. and 
France, all entered tnto this struggle. At last, England 
secured supremacy. Thereby the United States became 
an English-speaking land, instilled with the customs 
and the traditions of the Anglo-Saxon race. 

Even before this struggle ended the conquest of nature 
itself had begun. The shores, the rwers, the hills and 
valleys, the mountains, plains, and forests, called to the 
civilizing forces of strong men and women. The story 
of their advance sets before us in fascinating detail the 
making of a great nation. At first there were only a 
few weak settlements along the shores of the Atlantic— 
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Jamestown, St. Mary's, Plymouth, Salem. The sturdy 
pioneers of these settlements suffered untold hardships 
while wrestling with hunger, disease, and hostile Indians 
in the unhewn forests of the New World, but the free life 
amid primitive conditions developed a noble spirit of self- 
reliance and independence. 

The land was found to be kind. It could be easily 
secured in extensive areas. By degrees the struggling 
settlements grew in size and number, and, grouped in 
thirteen colonies, they spread inland from the Atlantic 
coast. Here began our country’s westward expansion, 
which was checked only by the shores of the Pacific. 

At first the various colonies, with little interest in 
each other, lived separate lives. Then, common dangers, 
threatening the welfare and even the existence of the col- 
ontes, drew the colonists together for defense against 
their foes. They subdued their enemies and by degrees 
learned to work for the common good. Then came a 
lime when the offensive policies of taxation and trade 
control of the mother country, England, forced the col- 
onies to revolt. In this revolt they succeeded. 

Having won independence as a people, they joined in 
a confederation for general government, which carried 
them a long step toward the formation of a permanent 
Federal Union under a national constitution. Thus 
were a few rustic communities, planted here and there 
in a strange land, transformed into a new nation, des- 
tined to play a leading part in the future of the world. 
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HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 


A CONTINENT DISCOVERED AND A NATION 
FOUNDED 


CHAPTERS! 
HOW AMERICA CAME TO BE DISCOVERED 


rie History. besins The history of a nation is the story of 
in the Old World. the origin and growth of its people as they 

developed from their earliest beginnings. 
Although the history of some nations began thousands of years 
ago, the history of the United States, as we are accustomed to 
think of it, is less than five hundred years old. Yet, in tracing 
the beginnings of our institutions, we must go back to peoples 
of ages long gone by and of other lands; for our civilization is 
the outcome of the struggles of unnumbered generations and 
embraces not only their material achievements but also their 
intellectual, moral, and spiritual advancement. 

The first peoples who made useful discoveries in the arts and 
sciences lived in Egypt and in various parts of Asia. The gen- 
eral fund of ‘knowledge acquired by them was added to by the 
Greeks, who made valuable contributions from their own experi- 
ence. Then the culture of the Greeks was handed down to 
their conquerors, the Romans, whose highly organized govern- 
ment spread its civilization throughout western Europe. 

dh Se Roman civilization was guarded with 
Civilization is ; : 

great difficulty by the peoples in western 

threatened by : 
Sra 2 Europe. The Roman legions had stood 
a rareo Spzesicns. for centuries as a wall against the hordes 
of barbarians pushing westward from Asia; but when the empire 
began to fall to pieces the Romans could not hold back the 
invaders. Usually the barbarians exterminated the inhabitants 
of the lands they overran. When, however, they advanced 
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upon Rome, amazed with what they saw and content with vic- 

‘tory, they ceased to plunder, and settled down in peace among 
the conquered. In western Europe, on the other hand, the 
heirs to Roman civilization made a successful stand against the 
invaders. This resistance is of special interest to us, because 
through it our ancestors in western Europe preserved for future 
generations the Christian religion and the best of Roman culture, 
which, in later years, were brought across the Atlantic by our 
forefathers and became an essential part of American life and 
thought. 

The period of European history 
with which our history is first defi- 
nitely connected is the period follow- 
ing the Crusades. It is known as the 
Renaissance, which means rebirth, 
because with the knowledge brought back by the Crusaders 
came the revival of ancient learning. This helped to awaken 
to new life the countries of western Europe. 

More than eight hundred years ago the first of the Crusades 
broke out between the Christians of western Europe and the 
Turks of western Asia. The Turks had gained control of Jeru- 
salem and the Holy Land. The Christians wished to win back 
these places, which were associated with the life of Christ and 
the early history of their church. The leading motive of the 
Crusaders was religion, although love of adventure and desire 
for trade carried many along the same route. 

There were eight Crusades in all, lasting nearly two centuries 
(1095-1270). During these years great numbers of men who 
otherwise would not have left their home countries travelled to 
the East, and in Arabia, Persia, India, and China learned many 
new things. They found peoples who understood and applied 
arts of which they themselves knew nothing. The beautiful 
rugs, the soft silks and other rich fabrics to make into fine 
garments, the spices to add flavor to food, and the many com- 
forts and luxuries of life to which the Crusaders were unaccus- 
tomed appealed to their fancy. When they brought these things 
back to western Europe a great demand for them arose, and 
gradually trade between the East and the West was established. 


How the Crusades give 
rise to new learning and 
desire for the luxuries 
of the Far East. 
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Europe gave in exchange goods ~ 
which her people had produced, TREE 
such as grain, oil, wool, cloth, 
and leather. As the trading in- 
creased merchants amassed great 
fortunes. 

The goods were brought by 
caravan and vessels mainly 
over three routes: one led by 
way of the Caspian and the 
Black Seas to Constantinople; 
another through the’ Persian 
Gulf and the Euphrates Valley 
to Antioch; and a third through 
the Indian Ocean and the Red 
Sea. All these routes ended at 
Genoa and Venice, rival cities 
in the trade with the East. 
From these two centres the 


goods were distributed over western Europe. 
Even before the Crusades closed 


(about 1270) European travellers had 
; aoe begun to make extensive explorations 
poe enabon. in Asia. The traveller of whom we 
have heard most was a Venetian, by name Marco Polo. Toward 
the end of the thirteenth century he went with his father and 
uncle, Venetian merchants, to the court of Kubla Khan, the 
ruler of the Mongols at Peking. 

After living seventeen years with the Mongols, Marco Polo 
returned home and gave to the world an account of his travels 
and of what he had heard of the countries and islands of the 
Far East. Wonderful were the tales he told of golden palaces, 
of beautiful rivers crossed by marble bridges, and of countless 
treasures of gold, silver, and jewels. Although much that he 
wrote was not true, yet it increased interest in the lands of the 
Far East, and there was an ever-growing demand for the beau- 
tiful and costly goods brought from India, China, Japan, and 
other Oriental countries. 


ee - 
THE FOUR LEADERS OF THE FIRST 
CRUSADE, 


Marco Polo’s wonderful 
account of Asia stirs 
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The rising nations of Europe were 
all eager for a share in the trade. But 
in 1453 the Turks captured Constan- 
tinople and cut off the most northern 
route. It was plain that if they should 
extend their sway over the whole of western Asia—and it ap- 
peared likely that they would—the other overland routes also 
would be closed to trade. The great commercial problem, then, 
was to find an ocean route to the East, and thus escape the 
dangers of overland traffic. 


The closing of Eastern 
' trade routes turns 
thought of people to 
other possible ways. 


Portugal and Spain, the most pow- 
erful maritime nations at that time, 
naturally took the lead in the search 
for this all-water route; and Prince 
Henry of Portugal, ‘‘The Navigator,” 
did perhaps more than any other man to aid in finding it. 
Portuguese sea-captains had already made some headway down 
the western coast of Africa. Prince Henry began to work out 
plans to sail still farther. But sailors were afraid to venture 
into the ‘Sea of Darkness,” as the Atlantic was called. They 
believed that in this sea were terrible monsters waiting to 
devour them; that in the region of the equator was a belt of 
fire, where the water was steaming hot; and some even believed 
that the earth was flat and that any one who went too far might 
fall off the edge. 

Prince Henry; with a desire to know the truth, tried to learn 
all that he could about these unknown regions. He founded a 
school where he gathered about him able teachers, along with 
seamen who wished to learn the art of navigation. He sent out 
sea-captain after sea-captain, each venturing a little farther 
than those who had gone before. In spite of his efforts, at the 
time of his death (1463) only about one-fourth the distance to 
the southern point of Africa had been explored. 

The man who finally reached this south- 
ern point was Bartholomew Diaz. In De- 
cember, 1487, he discovered the headland 
of southern Africa, and called it the Cape of 
Storms. But the King of Portugal was so pleased with the good 


Prince Henry tries to 
overcome the ignorance 
and superstition of his 
time. 


Vasco da Gama 
finds an all-water 
route to India. 
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news of the discovery that he said: ‘‘It shall be called, not the 


‘Cape of Storms, but the Cape of Good Hope.” In fulfilment of 


/ 


his hope, ten years later (1497) another Portuguese sea-captain, 
Vasco da Gama, rounded the Cape of Good Hope and continued 
his voyage eastward until he reached a port on the western 
coast of India. The following year he brought back to Lisbon 
a rich cargo of silks, damask robes with satin linings, and jewels, 
together with cinnamon, cloves, ginger, nutmeg, pepper, and 
other spices. The all-water route from Europe to the Far East 
had at last been found. 

Before Portugal had reached the 
goal, other nations were in the field. 
Spain, her closest rival, achieved suc- 
cess through Christopher Columbus. 
He was born in Genoa, and had fol- 
lowed the sea from boyhood. At 
the age of perhaps thirty-five he had become a distinguished 
mariner and was making his home in Lisbon. Here were many 
sailors from whom he must have learned the latest news of the 
voyages which the Portuguese had made in their attempt to 
round the southern point of Africa. Indeed, he is said to have 
been himself on one of these voyages, and also to have sailed 
as far north as Iceland in the opposite direction. 

Columbus felt sure that there was a shorter way to India than 
the route around Africa, a distance of ten thousand miles. It 
was already known that there was water to the east of Asia. 
Since there was water to the west of Europe and the earth was 
round, which he believed with many geographers of his day, he 
reasoned that by sailing straight across the Atlantic Ocean he 
could reach India and, possibly, other lands. He estimated the 
distance to be about four thousand miles. The more Columbus 
pondered over the plan the more he longed to carry it out. 
At length he applied to King John of Portugal for assistance, 
but the king refused him. 

Then he sought aid in Spain, where, after seven years of 
anxious waiting, he enlisted the interest of Queen Isabella, who 
took up his cause, believing she saw an opportunity to convert 
the heathen. With a little fleet of three small vessels, not larger 


Columbus conceives the 
bold plan of sailing 
westward to India and 
receives aid from Queen 
Isabella. 
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than many of the fishing-boats of to-day, on August 3, 1492, he 
sailed out of the port of Palos with one hundred and twenty 
men and provisions for a year. 


Only a brave man would have 
dared such an adventure into the 
unknown. When the sailors lost 
sight of land they were overcome 
with fear. Their fear changed to despair. They talked of 
throwing Columbus overboard, but he was determined to carry 


The discovery of America 
is an accident in the 
search for India. 


After studying this nap, Colrmbus 
thought he had good reasun to believe 

that Indta was about as near to Europe 
as the New World proved to be. 


JAVA\MINOR 


THE TOSCANELLI MAP, 1474. 


out his purpose. Sometimes he heartened the sailors with prom- 
ises of wealth and fame; and again he threatened them with pun- 
ishment from the Spanish king. His courage never failed. 

At last, after a voyage of ten weeks, land was discovered, 
October 12,1 1492. Clad in a full suit of armor and bearing the 
flag of Spain, Columbus landed in great pomp. Kneeling upon 
the ground, he offered thanks to God, and planted the royal 
banner. He was not in the East Indies, however, as he supposed, 


1 October 21 by the present method of reckoning. 
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but on one of the Bahama Islands. He called it San Salvador 
(Holy Saviour). Coasting along the shores of Cuba and Haiti, 
he landed here and there, and sent parties inland to search 
for the rich cities of Asia, which he had set out to find. Believ- 
ing that he was in the East Indies, he called the natives Indians. 


THE LANDING OF CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS, 


When Columbus returned to Spain, taking 
with him some of the natives, there was 
great enthusiasm over his discovery. It was 
easy now to find sailors and vessels for a 
second voyage, which he made in the following year (1493), 
planting a small settlement on the island of Hispaniola, now 
Haiti. Four voyages were made in all, in which, besides dis- 
covering many islands in the West Indies, Columbus sailed along 
the northern coast of South America and also along the eastern 


Other voyages by 
Columbus lead to 
apparent failure. 


1 Now Watling Island. 
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shore of Central America. When, however, the adventurers 
did not find what they sought—silks, spices, gold and precious 
stones—they lost faith in Columbus. Some were jealous of 
him and sought to bring about his ruin. His enemies increased 
and his last days were spent in disappointment and neglect. 


THE FOUR VOYAGES OF COLUMBUS, 


Broken in spirit, he died fourteen years after his first voyage, 
ignorant of the greatness of his discovery. 
Rite aad etnee divided Because of the discoveries made 
: by Columbus for Spain and by 
between Spain and ; ; 
other sea-captains for Portugal, it 
Bete! by. tie pepe. was feared there might be trouble 
between the two countries over the new-found lands. In 1493, 
therefore, a boundary-line—called the Line of Demarcation— 
was set by Pope Alexander VI, which in the following year was 
somewhat changed by a treaty. According to the boundary 
agreed upon, east of the line Portugal was to have the right to 
make voyages along the coast of Africa and onward to the East; 
while Spain, sailing to the west of the line, was to be free to 
explore and colonize the heathen lands in that part of the world. 
The powerful navies of these two countries were quite able to 


make good their claims. 
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England, however, wished “to 
have some share in the discoveries 
of new lands, and, in 1497, Henry 
VII sent out John Cabot, a Vene- 
tian merchant and sea-captain living in Bristol, England, to find 
a short northwest passage to India. Avoiding the south, where 
the ships of Spain and Portugal held their routes, John Cabot 
sailed westerly, landed: on the coast of Labrador, and raised 
there the flag of England. He then sailed south for about three 
hundred leagues, including probably a 
voyage through and around the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence. He was, therefore, the 
first to discover the mainland of the 
continent of North America. He claimed 
it in the name of England. 

The next year, his son Sebastian per- 
haps being with him, he made another 
voyage. We know nothing of this expe- 
dition, but, from what was put into the 
maps just afterward, it seems likely that 

AMERICUS VESPUCIUS. the fleet sailed along the coast of New 

England, and possibly as far south as 
Florida. Upon the discoveries by Cabot England based her 
claims to North America. 


- England in search of 
northwest passage to India 
finds North America. 


As the voyages of Columbus gave 
the first general knowledge of the New 
World, we should naturally expect that 
it would have been named after him. 
But, although he was the one who had led the way, many other 
navigators sailed for the West. Among them was Americus 
Vespucius, a Florentine. How many voyages he made and 
just when he made them, we do not know. Some believe that in 
1501-1502 he skirted the coast of Brazil and perhaps a part of 
the eastern coast of South America to the south of Brazil. 
Afterward he wrote letters telling what he had seen in his 
voyaging, and his description was the first printed account of 
what he called the New World. A German professor, therefore, 
who published a little treatise on geography a few years later, 


How the new continent 
comes to be called 
America. 
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suggested that the new-found land should be called America, 
- after Americus Vespucius. Accordingly, the name America was 
first applied to Brazil, later to South America, and afterward to 
the whole of the New World. 

Spanish posts were soon established 
in many places. At one of these on 
the Isthmus of Darien (now Panama) 
was an adventurer named Vasco Nufiez 
de Balboa. He had heard from an Indian chief that beyond the 
mountains lay a great sea, and that far 
to the south was a country rich in gold. — 
Crossing the isthmus in that direction, 
he came to a headland from which he 
looked out upon the vast expanse of 
the Pacific Ocean (1513). He called it 
the South Sea. This discovery is espe- 
cially worthy of mention because it 
helped to confirm the theory that the 
land discovered by Columbus was not 
Asia, but a separate continent. 

As to the shape and size of this conti- 

FERDINAND MAGELLAN. ent, vague and widely differing opin- 

ions were held. Some supposed it to 
be an immense island; others, a peninsula extending in a south- 
easterly direction from Asia. No one imagined it to be a 
continent larger than Asia. The mariner who was to bring 


knowledge of its vastness was Ferdinand Magellan, a Portu- 
guese captain. 


Balboa sights an 
unknown ocean beyond 
the Isthmus of Darien. 


Nagtliani achiewene saat ae 9, : ne ofa Sas fleet, 
wonderful exploit in ae ae 4 a on A eS oats ee 
Pei estion reach Asia by way of a passage through 


America. After coasting down much of 
the eastern shore of South America, he sailed through the strait 
now bearing hisname. Mutiny, starvation, and other hardships 
that would have driven back a less heroic man were bravely 
endured. He sailed for some distance up the western coast of 
South America, and then directed his course ‘across the Pacific. 
He reached the Philippine Islands, where he was killed by the 
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. 


natives; but a part of his men succeeded in finding their way 
around the Cape of Good Hope back to Spain. This was the 
most wonderful voyage that had ever been made, not only on 


STRAITS OF MAGELLAN. 
U. S. battleship fleet passing through the straits in 1907 on its world cruise. 
After a painting in the Naval War College by Henry Reuterdahl, who accompanied the fleet. 


account of its length and the new lands discovered, but because 
it proved that the earth was a globe and that America was a 


distinct continent. 


SUGGESTIONS AND PROBLEMS FOR THE PUPIL 


1. Discuss the discovery of America in connection with the general move- 
ment of the people in Europe westward toward the Atlantic. Was 
the crossing of the Atlantic in later years simply another westward 
movement? Do you see any relation between this tendency of west- 
ward movement and the movement of European peoples to America? 
Bear this relation in mind as you study our colonial growth and the 
reasons for our movement westward. 

2. Explain how the Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans were teachers of the 


civilized world. 
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3. Discuss the importance of the Crusades. What effect did the Crusades 
have upon the desire for the products of the East? Explain the 
relation between them and the discovery of America. 

4. Discuss why trade between Europe and the East was advantageous before 
the discovery of America. Why is trade between nations even more 
necessary now? 

5. Trace on the map the eastern trade routes in the fifteenth century. What 
advantage did the control of the all-water route give to Portugal? 

6. Explain why Columbus believed he could reach India by sailing across 
the Atlantic Ocean. 

7. Why did sailors fear to venture into the “‘Sea of Darkness”’? 

8. During a storm Columbus, fearing that the ships might be lost, wrote a 
story of the voyage and placed it in a barrel, which was thrown over- 
board. Write such a story of the voyage as you think Columbus 
might have written. Trace this voyage on the map. 

9. How did America receive its name? Was this fair to Columbus? Give 
reasons for your answer. 

10. Discuss the distinctive work of Columbus. Of Americus Vespucius. Of 
Balboa. Of Magellan. 

11. Read in Fiske’s “Discovery of America’’ the very interesting account of 
Magellan’s wonderful voyage. What do you admire in Magellan? 


READINGS FOR THE TEACHER AND THE Purpit: Gordy, d4merican Beginnings in 
Europe, chaps. I, XIX, XX; Wright, Children’s Stortes tn American History, chaps. 
V-VII; Bassett, 4 Short History of the United States, 23-31; Higginson, Young 
Folks’ Book of American Explorers, 18-34; Coffin, Old Times in the Colonies, 17- 
21; Fiske, Discovery of America, I, 417-446. 


NOTE 


Lerr Ertcson AND THE NortuMen.—The old inhabitants of Norway were 
called Northmen or Norsemen. These peopde were bold and hardy seamen, and 
in the ninth and tenth centuries were famous as sea-robbers. On one of their expe- 
ditions for plunder and adventure they reached Iceland and on another Green- 
land, where they made settlements. The brave deeds of these old warriors were 
preserved in the so-called “Sagas,” three of which tell us of the daring adventures 
of Leif Ericson in his wanderings in the year 1000 A. D. along the eastern coast 
of North America. As the story goes, this bold leader, with a crew of thirty-five 
men, sailed west and touched upon the coast of Labrador. Proceeding south from 
that point, he landed, built huts, and spent the winter near the coast. Finding 
vines hung with grapes, he called the country Vinland. But the Norsemen made 
no permanent settlements; nothing reliable can be found out about these early 
expeditions, and nothing of importance ever came of them. 


CHAPTER II 
THE NEW WORLD: ITS PEOPLE 


The people Columbus found in 
America were very different from 
the Europeans with whom he was 
familiar. As we have said, he called them Indians,! and they 
have always been known by that name. Since they were to 
play a considerable part in the history of our country, it is 
desirable we should know what kind of people they were. 

They included several distinct groups, or families, scattered 
in separate tribes over the vast stretches of the new continent. 
The forests teeming with fur-bearing animals, the well-watered 
plains sustaining countless herds of buffalo, and even the arid 
plateaus and deep mountain valleys of the Far West were all 
sparsely occupied by one race of people, who, although living 
in regions far apart, resembled one another in certain marked 
features. High cheek-bones, small black eyes, coarse black hair, 
and brown or reddish-brown complexions were common to them 
all; but in stature, in language, in dress, houses, and manner of 
life they differed according to the localities in which they lived. 

The Indians living east of the Mississippi were divided by 
language and locality into three great families. First, there 
were the Southern, or Muskoki, Indians, who spread over the 
country extending from the Tennessee River to the Gulf of 
Mexico, and from the Mississippi River to the Atlantic; the 
most important tribes were the Chickasaws, Choctaws, Creeks, 
and Seminoles. Secondly, there were the Iroquois Indians, 
who included the Five Nations? in central New York, the Tus- 


Columbus finds a strange 
people in America. 


1At present there are about 250,000 Indians in the United States, and even 
when Columbus reached the New World very likely the natives north of Mexico 


did not number more than 500,000. 
2 The Five Nations included the Mohawks, Oneidas, Onondagas, Cayugas, and 


Senecas, who formed a loose confederacy. 
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caroras in North Carolina, the Cherokees farther south, the 
’Hurons north of Lake Erie, and the Eries south of it. Thirdly, 
all the other tribes spreading northward from the Tennessee 
and eastward from the Mississippi were Algonquins. They 
included the Miamis, the Shawnees, the Delawares, the Mohe- 
gans, the Narragansetts, and many other tribes. 

In general, the tribes lived in small 
villages, each, as a rule, having a few 
hundred people. Usually the villages 
consisted of wigwams occupied by single 
families. A wigwam was simple in construction. A few poles 
were planted in a cir- 
cle, the small ends 
drawn together and 
fastened, and this 
framework was cov- 
ered by skins, mats, 
or bark. At the top 
an opening was left 
to furnish a draft for 
the fire which was 

INDIAN VILLAGE, SHOWING A ‘‘LONG HOUSE.” built in the centre of 

the wigwam, and also 
to allow smoke to escape. Over the entrance a flap of skins 
was hung in winter to shut out the cold. Often a village was 
surrounded by a stockade, that is, by a row of closely planted 
poles. 

In the warmer climate of the South the shelters were less 
compactly built, while among the more closely federated Iro- 
quois Indians the ‘“‘long house”’ was the form of dwelling in use. 
These structures were, as their name indicates, long buildings, 
in some cases one hundred feet in length, consisting of a double 
row of rooms about sixteen by eighteen feet in size, separated 
by a common corridor in which there were fires at regular inter- 
vals. The framework was of poles or saplings and this was 
covered with strips or shingles of bark. The houses were occu- 
pied by separate clans of the tribe, each under the control of a 
matron of the clan. 


The dwellings of the 
Indians—the wigwam 
and the long house. 
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Although the Indian was a true child of 
nature, with a wild love of freedom, his life was 
not, as some have supposed, an idle one. Hunt- 
ing and fishing were his chief occupations, these being the neces- 
sary means by which he obtained his food. But the Indian brave 
was first of all a warrior. He had to defend his hunting-grounds 
and ward off attacks of hos- 
tile tribes; and sometimes he 
took the war-path for his own 
gain. When not following 
the war-path or the chase, he 
had to make his weapons. 
They were mainly the bow 
and arrow, the war-club, and 
the tomahawk. He also re- 
quired canoes and snow-shoes 
for covering distance, and 
these, with other necessary 
conveniences or tools, he made 
with his own hands. 

The squaw, too, led a busy 
life. Digging with shells and 
pointed sticks, she cultivated 
the soil and gathered the 
crops. These were more va- 
ried in the South than in 
regions farther north, for the 
climate was warmer and more —jypans, wiGwAMS, BOW AND ARROW, 
attention was paid to a rude PIPE, AND WAR-CLUBS, 
kind of agriculture. Indian 
corn was the chief crop, but tomatoes, beans, pumpkins, 
squashes, and tobacco were also raised. Besides cultivating 
the soil, the squaw dried the meat brought home from the chase 
and dressed the skins, making from them moccasins and other 
wearing apparel, for the hunt supplied clothing as well as food. 
She also rudely fashioned the simple household utensils, gath- 
ered wood, made fires, cooked the food, and set up the wig- 


Their division 
of work. 
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wam when on the trail, for the brave was supposed to be busy 
providing game or guarding against the enemy. 

Life might have been easier for the Indian if there had been 
horses to draw his heavy loads and to assist him in big hunts; 
but up to the time when the white men came, the natives in 
North America had no domesticated animal except the dog. 
This faithful companion of civilized man was used sometimes 
for drawing heavy loads, sometimes for food, and sometimes as 
a sacrifice in religious ceremonials. 

Whether on the hunt or on the war-path the 
canoe was a necessary convenience. Where 
we use horse, steamboat, or railroad, the In- 
dian had only his canoe. In travelling by land, he followed the 
trail of the deer or the 
buffalo, but distances 
were so much more eas- 
ily covered by water 
that he travelled ten 

A BIRCH-BARK CANOE. miles on water to one 
on land. Between the 
waterways he had to carry the canoe over portages, or carry- 
ing-places, and as it was often loaded with furs and other 
goods, it had to be both strong and light. Such was the birch- 
bark canoe, which sometimes carried its 
owner and sometimes was catried by 
him. It was made by stripping off the 
bark of the birch in one piece and care- 
fully fitting it over a light wooden frame. 
The snow-shoe was three or four feet in 
length, curved and tapering, enabling the 
wearer to skim easily along the surface 
of the snow at the rate of forty miles 
a day. In trading, the Indian used 
Wampum as we do money. It consisted 
of strings of small beads made from shells, 
and was often wrought into belts that 
were used in declaring war and in making 
peace—also for personal adornment. 


How the Indians 
travel and trade. 


SNOW-SHOES, 
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The Indians had no stable system of 
government as we understand government 
to-day. The largest group, or family, was 
separated according to language into dis- 
tinct tribes, and by relationship the tribe was separated into 
clans. Some tribes were more 
strongly bound together than 
others; in such tribes every clan 
selected a sachem, or a civil 
ruler, and at least one war- ° 
chief, who was chosen for his 
military prowess. But there 
was no force to compel one tribe A DUGOUT. 
to assist another in warfare. 

Among the Indians the holding of land as 
property was unknown. The tribes occu- 
pied certain regions, but did not own them 
in the sense in which we now own land. Although they were 
for the most part permanently established in certain localities, 
when occasion required or the opportunity seemed favorable, 
they shifted their hunting-grounds to new quarters. Except for 
such personal objects as weapons, trinkets, and clothing, how- 
ever, they held all their possessions, including land, in com- 
mon. Even the food obtained by hunting or by the rude 
culture of the soil was shared, and all dried food was kept in 
a common storehouse. 


Their government 
based on the tribe 
and the clan. 


Their possessions 
held in common. 


: _,. The instincts of the Indian were un- 
aahs ale ae, trained, but he could be kind and gener- 
Bae prutiye. ous. In the midst of famine he would 
cheerfully share his last morsel with a fellow sufferer, and in 
the hour of danger would lay down his life for a friend. He 
was also capable of lofty ideas of right and duty, and frequently 
gave proof of them in making and keeping treaties and in the 
beautiful and poetic expression of his thoughts. 

F ie The Indian had faith in good and bad spirits, 
zbeic Bones put had no clear idea of one God over all. He 
UNS CUES believed that Indians, good and bad, would after 
this life go to the happy hunting-grounds. This was his name for 
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heaven, where life, he believed, would continue with the same 
occupations as in this world. It is thought that the practice of 
scalping enemies killed in battle was associated with the belief 
that the loss of the scalp prevented the spirit from entering the 
happy hunting-grounds. The Indian would, therefore, take 
almost any risk to save the dead body of his chief or his 
friend from being scalped by the enemy. It was a com- 
mon practice. to bury arms with the “‘brave,’’ so that he 
might have them in the happy hunting-grounds. .That he 
might lack no means of comfort other articles of common use 
also were buried with him. 

Of the tribes west of the Mississippi 
the Blackfeet, Sioux, and Cheyennes 
Indians lived in the region between the 
Saskatchewan River and the Arkansas. 
They were first of all hunters and warriors, and depended 
largely for their food upon 
the buffalo, of which mil- 
lions at that time roamed 
over the Western plains. 
Life and industries were al- 
most wholly related to the 
buffalo, for it furnished not 
only meat for food but hides 
for clothing and sinews for 
thread. As a rule, there- 
fore, these Indians moved 

HUNTING BUFFALO. from place to place, follow- 
ing the herds, and for that 
reason made very little advance in agriculture. 

Their dwellings varied according to the location and the sea- 
son. In the woodlands, they were cone-shaped like a tent and 
were made of saplings, with a covering of brush, bark, or skins. 
On the plains, they were earth lodges in winter and tepees in 
summer. The earth lodges were made by scooping a shallow, 
circular hole in the ground and then covering this with a cone- 
shaped roof of poles, over which was placed brush, or mats, or 


Some leading Western 
tribes in the land of 
the buffalo. 
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often earth. The tepees were 
shaped like a tent and made of 
long poles tied together at the top 
and covered with a skin or canvas 
wrapping. They were put together 
so lightly that they could be carried 
from place to place, and in this 
respect were unlike the wigwams 
in the East, which were more 
snugly built for permanent use. 
The Sioux Indians had few house- 
Aft ee ay hold utensils, and these were 
oe ee es. — crude, “Basketry-and the making 

of rude pottery were the leading industries. 

Far to the southwest of the Sioux were 
the Pueblo Indians, deriving their name 
from their peculiar dwellings, pueblo, 
meaning village. They lived in the 
region that is now Arizona and New Mexico. Here the land 
was by nature arid, but the natives brought water down in arti- 
ficial ways from the near-by cliffs and mountains, and made 
the soil very fertile. By an extensive use of this method of 
irrigation they raised large quantities of Indian corn, as well as 
garden crops of pumpkins, beans, 
and other vegetables. The man 
worked the soil, while the squaw 
busied herself with such household 
industries as weaving and the making 
of pottery. 

The Pueblo dwellings were built of 
adobe, or clay baked in the sun. 
They were a kind of apartment- \ 
house, village, and fort all in one; AGN DOE TN NSS 
hence the name applied equally to if \ h) Ny Bos AU WNAN 
the dwelling and to the tribe. One 4 ‘ay 6 le AN: 
famous pueblo—Pueblo Zufii—was so Ay we We ie : 
large that it could house five.thou- , carvenne cuter. 
sand people. Some had two stories, After a painting by E, A. Burbank. 


A Southwestern tribe 
further advanced in 
the art of living. 
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some four, and others even seven. Each story was set 
back a little from the one below, so that the roof of the 
first became the sidewalk, or street, of the second, and so on 
to the top. 

To enter his dwelling it was necessary for the Pueblo Indian 
to climb by ladder to the top, and let himself in through the 


© Detroit Photographic Co. 
A PUEBLO VILLAGE, NEW MEXICO, ENCHANTED MESA IN THE DISTANCE. 


These mesas are elevations marking the former level of the country, most of which has been washed 
away by the spring floods during thousands of years, leaving these table-like formations. 


roof. This kind of building was adopted for defense, because 
in the arid plains, where there were no forests or other natural 
protection against hostile raiding bands, the entrance from 
above made attack more difficult, while the height of the 
structure supplied a lookout against surprises by the enemy. 
Sometimes the pueblos were perched high in a canyon, partly 
concealed in a niche of the cliff and approached by a difficult 
trail. The tribes living in these strongholds were called cliff- 
dwellers. They were probably the weaker or less warlike tribes, 
who thus tried to make themselves secure from attack. 
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AZTEC JAR FROM ESTANZUELA, MEXICO, AND TERRA-COTTA FIGURES 
FOUND AT IZTLAN, MEXICO, 


Of the natives whom the early 
explorers found in the New World, 
the Incas of Peru and the Aztecs 
of Mexico had made the greatest 
advance toward civilized ways of 
living and working. The Incas, by a wide use of irrigation, 
had made considerable progress in agriculture, They raised 
crops of Indian corn, and also grew potatoes and fine cotton, 
Living high on the plateau of the Peruvian Andes, they planted 
their gardens in terraces on the mountainsides, as is done in 
the hill towns of Italy to-day. Even more remarkable than 
their gardens and crops were their wonderful roads. These 
were broad, level, and well constructed, and extended for miles 


The Incas in Peru and the 
Aztecs in Mexico show the 
greatest advance toward 
civilized ways of living. 


INCA RUINS—PART OF THE OUTER WALL OF THE ANCIENT 
FORTRESS AT CUZCO, PERU. 
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up and down the mountains and along their sides. They were 
evidently intended for military uses, for at intervals were sta- 
tioned storehouses for provisions and arms. All this construc- 
tion in so mountainous a country involved enormous labor, and 
suggests the power of a strong ruling class. 

The sources of the wealth of the Incas lay deep in the sides 
of their mountains.. Large quantities of gold and silver were 
mined, and out of these precious metals were fashioned beauti- 
ful dishes, vases, and ornaments, which were lavishly used in 
their temples of worship. The Inca temples, like their dwellings, 
were simple structures of stone, the dwellings resembling those 
of the Pueblos. Their skilful carvings of wood and stone and 
the making of pottery also showed their progress in civilization. 

Though differing in some respects, the Aztecs, who lived in 
Mexico, had reached about the same stage of culture. They 
depended mainly upon agriculture and raised large crops, but 
they also carried on considerable manufacturing and trade. 
Like the Incas, they built stone houses of the pueblo type by 
the use of stone tools. Their roads, however, which were used 
both for military purposes and for trade, were not much more 
than Indian trails. They were skilful in carving wood, in mak- 
ing pottery with beautiful ornamentation, and in working in 
gold and silver. Other industries were featherwork and the 
making of weapons. The Aztecs had also made some progress 
in picture-writing. 

Contact with the Indian pbs Pear of the radians 
on this continent had a marked 
influence on the white settlers, 
especially during the period be- 
fore the Revolution, when the settlements were only a fringe 
along the Atlantic coast. There were times when the Indians 
saved struggling settlers from starving. They taught the settlers 
how to raise corn and potatoes and tobacco, and made them 
acquainted with the deer, the wild turkey, and the small game 
of the forests. They showed them how to build the wigwam 
and the birch-bark canoe; how to track a foe through the forest; 
and even how to fight behind trees instead of standing in line 
out in the open. It is not too much to say that the frontiers- 


greatly modifies the character 
of the white settler. 
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man, who came to be the typical American, with his qualities 
of self-sufficiency, self-confidence, and independence, his deter- 
mination to achieve against many discouraging natural condi- 
tions, his perseverance against adversity of all kinds, owed much 
of his character and success to imitation of the Indian either as 
friend or foe. In meeting the conditions found in his continu- 
ous advance westward the white man had to become adaptable 
and inventive in his struggle for existence. 

However, it was as enemies that the red men made themselves 
most keenly felt; for when they realized that they could not 
occupy the land together with the white settler, whose mode of 
living robbed the Indians of their hunting-grounds, they bitterly 
opposed the encroachments of the white race and stood as a 
relentless barrier to its progress westward from the Atlantic 
coast. 


SUGGESTIONS AND PROBLEMS FOR THE PUPIL 


1. Illustrate by model the difference between a tepee and a Pueblo adobe. 
In what respects were the dwellings of the Sioux Indians and of the 
Pueblo Indians unlike? How were these adapted to their manner of 
living? 

2. In what respects were the Aztecs and the Incas superior to the Indians 
east of the Mississippi? 

3. Why did the absence of such animals as horses and oxen retard he prog-’ 
ress of the Indians? 

4. Discuss the influence of the Indians upon the colonists. 

5. Topic for discussion: The white men were justified in taking the Indian’s 
lands and hunting-grounds from him. 

6. What could the Indians do after the land had been cleared and they were 
no longer able to make their living by hunting? 

7. Read the first chapter at least of Parkman’s ‘‘Conspiracy of Pontiac.” 
Parkman is our great romantic historian on the French and Indians in 
North America. Read all you can from his books. Also read Long- 
fellow’s ‘‘Hiawatha’”’ for the romance of Indian life. 


READINGS FOR THE TEACHER AND THE PupiL: Wright, Children’s Stories in 
American History, chap. III; Fiske, Discovery of America, 1, 82-97, 114-124, and 
II, 323-330; Ellis, Red Man and White Man; Parkman, Conspiracy of Pontiac, I, 
11-21; Bassett, 4 Short History of the United States, 13-20; Farrand, Basis of 
American History. ; 

Poetry: Longfellow, Hiawatha. 


CHAPTER III 


HOW SPAIN AND ENGLAND MAKE EXPLORATIONS AND 
ESTABLISH SETTLEMENTS IN AMERICA (1492-1588) 


A. Why Spain Fails as a Colontzer 


Leaving for a while the Indians, 
we will turn back to Columbus and 
the interest awakened in the new 
highway of travel and exploration 
and follow briefly the fortunes of some of. the Spanish explorers 
who sailed in the early part of the sixteenth century. Spain 
was at that time the greatest political power in Europe. She 
had a strong navy, manned by daring seamen, and she was 
ambitious to extend her rule over those parts of the world not 
already under the control of other European nations. 

Although the early explorers had made it known that the new 
land was not the East Indies, many still believed that it was 
but a barrier to be crossed on the way. Voyages continued to 
be made, therefore, by Spaniards from Hispaniola and the West 
Indies to the near-by coasts of the Gulf of Mexico, and to the 
north and south of it, with the expectation of discovering a 
water route through the land, and also of finding great wealth in 
gold and silver. For everywhere the Indians told of marvellous 
treasures far inland. These stories fired the imagination of the 
Spaniards, who were willing in their feverish search for gold to 
endure almost any hardship. 


Spanish explorers are 
lured to America by tales 
of marvellous treasure. 


A Among the first of the fortune-hunters 
De Leon discovers a : ‘ 

: ‘ to explore the mainland of what is now 
land beautiful with the aUinited Seat P Ath 
flowers (1513). e Unite ates was Ponce de Leon, 


who had accompanied Columbus on his 

second expedition. He had remained in the New World and 

had become governor of the Spanish settlement at Porto Rico. 

The natives told him not only of rich gold-mines but of a won- 
28 
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derful fountain in the land of the north, the drinking of whose 
waters would restore the vigor of youth. Hopefully De Leon 
led an expedition from Porto Rico northward in search of the 


| 
Mexico 4 Vera Cruz 


ROUTES OF 3 oly Leon ae 
re : De Vaca 


SPANISH EXPLORERS gis, : De Soto 


Coronado 


140° Longitude 190° 


gold and the fountain. He found neither, but discovered, on 
Easter morning (1513), a land beautiful with flowers, and called 


it Florida.! 
Among the most brilliant of the 


eg a hal Ce Spanish explorers was Hernando 
OARS Ese Cortez. Strong and forceful, he 
feo cre eer (1531-1533)- was chosen as a suitable com- 
mander for an expedition from Cuba to Mexico. Although he 
had orders to confine himself to exploration, his mind was set on 
conquest. He landed in Mexico in 1519, and in less than two 
years subdued the country and made it a Spanish province. 
Through this conquest untold wealth of gold and silver bullion 


poured into the Spanish treasury. 
About ten years later another Spaniard, Pizarro, who had been 


1He named it Florida from Pascua Florida, the Spanish name for Easter 


Sunday. 
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a companion of Cortez in Mexico, carried on a similar campaign 
against the Incas of Peru. He was at that time a resident of _ 
Panama, one of the Spanish settlements which had grown up on 
the Isthmus of Darien since the discovery of the Pacific by 
Balboa. He was remarkable for courage even in that heroic 
age of adventure, but his success was stained by cruelty and 


CORONADO AT WALPI, ONE OF THE MESA VILLAGES OF ARIZONA. 


treachery. By 1533 he had made Peru a Spanish province. 
Peru, like Mexico, yielded Spain vast quantities of gold and sil- 
ver, which greatly aided her in carrying on war with other 
European powers. 
Gtr \orecarchentene Another Spanish expedition, com- 
a posed of Spaniards from Mexico 
the seven wonderful cities ' : 
and Mexican Indians, was led by 
(1540-1542) ; De Soto 
‘ Coronado. They marched north- 
explores Florida and vee. ; 

: ... . west from Mexico in 1540 in search 
discovers the Mississippi eae 
(1539-1541). ' of seven wonderful cities in a land 

rich with gold, about which they 
had heard exciting stories. The cities proved to be nothing more 
than Indian pueblos, yet in the course of their long, exhausting 
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journey the explorers marched through much of the region in- 
cluded in Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, and Kansas. 

An equally noted explorer, who sought a kingdom of gold, was 
Hernando de Soto. He had been a trusted officer of Pizarro in 
the conquest of Peru, and holding in mind the wealth of that 
country and of Mexico, he was bent upon finding another such 
kingdom in the heart of the country. 

In 1539, with about 600 men and 200 horses, De Soto sailed 
from Cuba, and landed on the west coast of Florida. In his 
fruitless search northward and westward he came to the Missis- 
sippi River, and went even many miles beyond it. For two 
years he and his men hopelessly wandered, suffering untold 
hardships from the wildness of the country and the savage 
tribes with whom they came in contact, until at last, worn out 
and sick at heart, De Soto died. He was buried in the great 
river which he had discovered (1541). His surviving com- 
panions sailed down the Mississippi and found shelter in the 
Spanish settlements which Cortez had planted in Mexico. 

For more than twenty years 


ae ee Le after De Soto’s failure the Span- 

Huguenots out of Florida ; : 
d blish St. A ti iards made no further efforts in 

ane * Augustine Florida. In the meantime a bit- 


(1563-1565). Ar ; : 

ter religious war was going on in 
France between the Catholics and the Huguenots, or French 
Protestants. Under the leadership of Gaspard de Coligny some 
Huguenots, to escape persecution, sailed in 1562 to America 
and planted a colony where Port Royal, South Carolina, now 
stands. When the first colony failed, another under better lead- 
_ership was sent out in 1564. They built a fort not far from 
the mouth of the St. John’s River, Florida. 

But Spain had several claims upon Florida: (1) By right of 
discovery through Columbus; (2) by the explorations of De Leon 
and De Soto; and (3) by the pope’s decree, which assigned that 
part of the uncivilized world to Spain. 

The King of Spain, therefore, was indignant that the French 
should make any settlement there, and sent out a force to 
destroy them. This Spanish force, under the command of Me- 
nendez, landed in Florida in-1565 and built a stronghold which 
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later became the settlement of St: Augustine. Then they 

‘marched across the country, and by surprise and treachery 
destroyed the Huguenot settlement. After this unpleasant ex- 
perience the French made no further attempt to plant colonies 
in the southern part of what is now the United States. 


The Spanish establish 
extensive missions. 


Although Spain ruthlessly destroyed 


the Huguenots, she zealously carried on 
a religious enterprise of her own in the 


New World through her missionaries, who were earnest and tire- 
less in their labor for the conversion of the natives to Christian- 


SPANISH GATEWAY, 
ST. AUGUSTINE, FLORIDA, 


ity. In the missions of Mexico, Indian 
boys were taught in workshops many 
industries, such as tailoring, building, 
blacksmithing, tool-making, and paint- 
ing. Also, among the wilder Indians 
living in territory conquered by Spain 
faithful missionaries went and by 
degrees gathered them into villages 
and won them over to Christianity 
and habits of work. Each mission 
was really a kind of industrial school 
where the Indian had to cultivate a 
plot of ground for himself, besides 


working for two hours a day on the village farm for the support 
of the church. By 1574 such missions could be found in all 
parts of Spanish America, from California to Chile. According 
to a careful estimate the Spanish population in the New World 
in that year was more than 150,000, and the number of Indians 


in the regions controlled by Spain was about 5,000,000, most of . 


whom had come under the teaching of friars and priests. 


Why the Spanish Had Spain s colonizing instinct been equal 
fail in North to her missionary zeal, she might have built 


America. 


up a Spanish Empire in America. But her 


people did not come to the New World with 
any desire for a better social and political order than they had 
known at home. Nordid they come in large numbers to make 


permanent settlements. 


Their main object was to accumulate 


wealth and glory for their church, their state, and themselves. 
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Although in part successful, they missed a wonderful oppor- 
tunity, and their work in North America did not endure. Even 
in those countries of South America where Spanish settlements 
were permanent, only a small part of the population was Span- 
ish. When, therefore, in more recent times those colonies re- 
volted from Spain and became independent republics, the few 
Spanish residents were the only people intelligent enough to 
administer the government. The ignorance of so large a part 
of the population explains the fact that these Spanish-American 
republics have progressed slowly in their political ideals and in 
their democratic government. 


OLD SPANISH MISSION, NEW MEXICO, BUILT 1604. 


SUGGESTIONS AND PROBLEMS FOR THE PUPIL 


1. There are some dates which you should know as well as the alphabet. One 
of these is 1492. Just about fifty years later De Soto, the last Spanish 
explorer of note, discovered the Mississippi River. 

2. 1492-1542. Memorize these dates and remember that Balboa, De Leon, 
Cortez, Pizarro, and all the other Spanish explorers, did their work at 
some time within these fifty years. Exactly when, it is not important 
to know. 

3. Give reasons why so many Italians were found among the early explorers. 

4. What advantages over England did Spain have in the New World? To 
answer this question you should compare Spain’s objects of col- 
onization with those of England. Why did Spanish colonization fail 
in what is now the United States? You may well notice that after 
establishing St. Augustine Spain practically dropped out of the strug- 
gleiamong European countries to colonize that part of North America 


which is now our own country. 
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5. How do you account for the fact that the territory now comprising the 
United States was considered of little value by the Spaniards? Name 
the countries of the American continent that were founded by Spain or 
were under Spanish control for a long period of time. 

6. Write for five minutes on such topics as the following: De Soto’s expedi- 
tion, the Huguenots in Florida, or the Spanish missions in America. 

7. If you will make constant use of your map you will get clearer ideas of 
events and of their relation to one another. 

8. Read Munroe’s “‘Flamingo Feather,”’ a story of the Huguenots in Florida. 


READINGS FOR THE TEACHER AND THE Pupit: Fiske, Discovery of America, I, 
274-293; Prescott, Conquest of Mexico and Conquest of Peru; Wright, Children’s 
Stories in American History, chaps. VIII, X—NIII; Gordy, American Beginnings in 
Europe, 261-277; Higginson, Young Folks’ Book of American Explorers, chaps. 
Iy-Vl. 

Fiction: Henty, By Right of Conquest; Wallace, The Fair God; Munroe, Fla- 
mingo Feather ; Munroe, The White Conqueror. 


B. Why England Succeeds as a Coloniser 


Spain was not left alone, even 
at the height of her power, in her 
occupation of the New World. Her 
supremacy was actively contested 
by England, who advanced a claim to North America based upon 
the discoveries of John Cabot. But England was not then a 
great nation and could not openly oppose Spain, whose uncon- 
quered fleets sailed far and wide over the seas. English ex- 
plorers, therefore, avoided that part of America to which Spain 
laid claim. They directed their.efforts chiefly to discovering a 
northwest passage to Asia, because they too regarded America 
at that time as only a barrier between Europe and Asia. 

During the latter part of the sixteenth century, however, con- 
ditions changed. In 1567 the Netherlands, then under the rule 
of Spain, revolted, and for forty-two years carried on war with 
that country. In this war, which was largely religious, England 
took sides with the Netherlands. Thus Spain, having to contend 
with two countries at once, suffered a constant drain on her 


England’s claim to 
America is established by 
the defeat of the Armada. 
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strength, and received blows from which she never recovered. 
Her mighty fleet of war-vessels,! the ‘Invincible Armada,” as 
it was proudly called, met with a crushing defeat at the hands 
of English seamen in 1588. From that date England’s naval 
power steadily increased. 

Already English explorers had ceased to 
confine themselves to the northern ocean. 
They cruised even in waters that Spain 
claimed as hers alone, and when it became 
known that Spain depended largely on the gold and silver? from 


English sea-rovers 
harass the Spanish 
treasure ships. 


THE DEFEAT OF THE SPANISH ARMADA BY THE ENGLISH. 


Mexico and Peru for carrying on her wars, the knowledge sup- 
plied a new and powerful motive for English voyagers. To cut 
off the supply of these precious metals, bold sea-captains like 


1The Invincible Armada consisted of 130 war-ships, carrying 2,500 cannon and 
about 30,000 men. Philip II, the Spanish king, expected to humble England with 


this fleet. ; i 
2 It has been estimated that the gold and silver Spain got from America would 


be now valued at $5,000,000,000. 
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Drake! and Hawkins scoured the sea in search of Spanish vessels. 
They cruised about the coasts, burned and plundered Spanish 
fleets and settlements, and did great injury to Spain through her 
colonies in South America and Mexico. 

To establish a base for operations, a 
project was formed in 1578 to plant on 
the coast of America an English military 
post, from which attacks might be made 
upon Spanish fleets. The promoter of the project, Sir Hum- 
phrey Gilbert, failed, but the idea of making a settlement in 
America found a lodging-place in the English mind. A few 
years later Gilbert’s half-brother, Sir 
Walter Raleigh,? determined upon 
another effort. Obtaining a patent 
from the queen, he sent out an expedi- 
tion of two vessels to make explora- 
tions and to select a suitable landing- 
place for settlement. The explorers 
returned with glowing accounts of 
the new land and its people, and 
Queen Elizabeth was so delighted 
with the reports of the new country 
that she called it Virginia in honor of 
herself, the ‘Virgin Queen.” 

The following year Raleigh, with 
the expectation of planting a perma- 
nent settlement, sent out one hundred 
colonists. They landed on Roanoke Island, but the ships that 
brought them had hardly sailed back to England before the unfit- 
ness of the men for colonization became apparent. Instead of 
building houses and cultivating the soil, they gave themselves 
over to the search for gold, and the experiment failed. 


Sir Walter Raleigh 
attempts to colonize 
America (1584-1587). 


SIR FRANCIS DRAKE. 


Sir Francis Drake was one of England’s famous navigators and admirals. In 
1577 he set sail from England with five vessels; in 1580 he returned with but one. 
In the meantime he had doubled the Cape of Good Hope, as Magellan’s men had 
done sixty years before, and sailed entirely around the world. He was the first 
English sea-captain to accomplish this great undertaking. 

? Sir Walter Raleigh, born in 1562, was in his own time rightly called the “Great 
Englishman,” for he ranked high as historian, navigator, soldier, and statesman. 
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Yet Raleigh did not lose hope. Two years later he tried 
again. He sent out a larger number of settlers, including 
women and children. Governor White was the leader, and he 
settled at Roanoke; however, he was soon compelled to return 
to England for supplies, where 
he found all the people astir 
in preparation for the attack 
about to be made by the 
Spanish Armada. As every 
man and vessel was needed to 
fight the coming enemy, three 
years passed before Governor 
White sailed again for Roa- 
noke. The settlement had 
disappeared, and not one of 
the colonists was ever found. 

Raleigh had spent what was 
equivalent to more than a 
million dollars of our present 
money in these adventures 
which ended so disastrously. 
Although there remained no 


apparent result for this vast ea 
expenditure, his work was if a 
not a failure, for his efforts ean CG 


had suggested to England 

that the real wealth of Amer- 

ica lay not in gold and silver, but in the opportunity it afforded 
for planting colonies which in time would become the foundation 
of a new English empire. 

E 5 There was special need in England at 
pec ica austies that time for a relief from the crowded in- 
2 ee ie Ene: dustrial conditions. The great demand for 
ee 2 pone ial wool by Flemish weavers made wool-grow- 
fanculcies. ing very profitable, and English landown- 
ers engaged largely in raising sheep instead of cultivating the 
soil. The result was that but one man was now required to 
watch sheep where formerly many had been needed to raise 
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wheat and barley. Large num- 
bers of men were thrown out of 
work, and there was great dis- 
tress among the working classes. 
The closing of the monasteries 
by Henry VIII, a few decades 
earlier, had had a similar effect, 
and the return of soldiers from 
European wars made the situ- 
ation still worse. What to do 
with this large body of the un- 
employed was a serious problem. 
America seemed to furnish a 
solution, and to America men 
eagerly turned for help in the SIR WALTER RALEIGH. 
hour of England's need. eee eR ee 

The colo- 
nizing ability of the English, as shown dur- 
ing the last three centuries, is a great out- 
standing feature of history. Their ability 
found expression not only in America but, 
after England had become supreme on the sea, in widely scat- 
tered areas of the world. In almost every new land, except 
South America, they have planted colonies or assumed leader- 
ship, and have built 
up parliamentary or 
republican forms of 
government wherever 
they have unfurled 
their flag. 

America remains 
the most luminous ex- 
ample of their colo- 
nizing instinct. Al- 
though immigrants 
to this country have 
QUEEN ELIZABETH KNIGHTING DRAKE, come from many 

After a drawing by Sir John Gilbert, R. A. European lands, and 


The colonizing 
ability of the Eng- 
lish is a great 
feature in history. 
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through intermarriage have enriched our racial heritage, we do 
not forget that the language and culture of the country remain 
English. The development of the American colonies into the 
leading republic of the world must far surpass the most ex- 
travagant dreams of those who planted the first English set- 
tlements on our shores. 


SUGGESTIONS AND PROBLEMS FOR THE PUPIL 


1. What bearing did the defeat of the “Invincible Armada” have upon 
English and Spanish history and also upon the colonization of America? 
Why was English colonization dependent upon naval supremacy? 
What difference might there have been in the history of North America 
had England not won this victory ? 

2. As this defeat is a well-known landmark in history, 1588 is another date 
you should know with certainty. You will notice that the great naval 
battle occurred about one hundred years after 1492. You will notice, 
also, that Raleigh’s attempts to plant colonies took place only a short 
time before 1588. 

3. If you will learn important dates like 1492 and 1588 and group about them 
others of less importance, you will remember your history much better. 

4. Make a map showing why America was looked upon as a barrier between 

Europe and Asia. Why was this point of view taken? What value, 
if any, was placed upon America at that time? 

. Why can you say that Raleigh’s work in America was not a failure? Dis- 

cuss freely conditions that had come to prevail in England that placed 
a new value on America. 

6. Indicate on a map of the world the position and the extent of the coun- 
tries in which English is the spoken language. How do you account 
for this? 

7. Read the life of Sir Walter Raleigh and also Scott’s “‘Kenilworth’’ for 
impressions of life in England. 


mn) 


READINGS FOR THE TEACHER AND THE Pupit: Bassett, 4 Short History of the 
United States, 41-44; Wright, Children’s Stories in American History, chap. XVI; 
Gordy, American Beginnings in Europe, 310-317; Eggleston, Our First Century, 
5-12; Higginson, Young Folks’ Book of American Explorers, chap. IX. 

Ficrion: Scott, Kenilworth; Henty, Under Drake’s Flag; Kingsley, Westward Ho! 


CHAPTER IV 


LEADING COLONIAL SETTLEMENTS IN NORTH AMERICA 
A. The English in Virginia and Maryland (1607-1689) 


English settlements through personal 
: ; enterprise had thus far failed. Lacking 
companies receive a i ; ; 
means ennn eee the money to go on, Raleigh assigned his 
crea ete). interests to a number of merchants and 
capitalists, who, in 1606, received a charter 

from King James and formed two companies for colonizing 
; America. One of these com- 

panies was in London, and 
was called the London Com- 
pany. The other was in 
Plymouth, and was called 
the Plymouth Company.! 
The former was to occupy 
the land between 34 degrees 
and 38 degrees north latitude, 
extending from Cape Fear to 
the mouth of the Potomac 
River; the latter, that be- 
tween 41 degrees and 45 de- 
grees, extending from the 
mouth of the Hudson River 


Two large merchant 


’ 
-) PLYMOUTH and LONDON A 
GRANTS, 1606, to New Brunswick. The 


SCALE OF MILES 


most notable provision of the 
charter was that the colo- 
nists, as citizens, should have 
the same rights and privileges in America which belonged to 
them as native-born Englishmen. It will be well to bear in 


1'The Plymouth Company sent out colonists in 1607 to make a settlement at 
the mouth of the Kennebec River, but they failed. 
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mind this principle of English charters, for later it becomes 
prominent in the causes of the American Revolution. 

On New Year’s day, 1607, the first 
colony, consisting of 105 men, set sail 
from London. About half of them 
were ‘‘gentlemen”’; that meant in those 
days that they had never engaged in any gainful occupation. 
The other half consisted mostly of laborers, mechanics, and 
tradesmen. There were no farmers and no women in the new 


The first settlement 
at Jamestown becomes 
a tragedy (1607). 
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JAMESTOWN IN 1622. 


After an old print. 


colony, for the colonists did not come to make homes and set- 
tle down to earning their living by patient labor. Like those 
Englishmen who had gone before them, they sought gold, just 
as had the Spaniards in Peru and Mexico. Such men were 
not suitable material for a successful colony. 

In May they sailed up the James River and made their settle- 
ment. They called it Jamestown, in honor of the king, from 
whom they had received their charter. Being unfitted for their 
_ task, and for the most part a lazy, shiftless set, they did not 
look.into the future. They were so idle and so slow in making 
their preparations that by the time they had provided shelter 
it was too late for the spring planting. Provisions became low, 
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and lack of food, together with fever, which followed in the 
warm, moist climate, rapidly thinned their ranks. At times 
there were hardly enough well persons to bury the dead. In 
about four months half the original number had died. Those 
who survived were discouraged, and their suffering was increased 
because they had to live in wretched dwellings, many of which 
consisted merely of shelters made from boughs of trees and some 
of nothing more than holes dug in the ground. 

But for one courageous man, John 
Smith, all would probably have per- 
ished, for, added to their other trials, 
the Indians were a constant menace. Smith so managed them 
as to procure the necessary food for 
the colonists, but only enough to 
keep them from starving. Although 
more colonists joined the settlement, 
the newcomers were as unfit as those 
who came first, and only Smith’s 
masterful hand held them together. 
In time, however, the colony be- 
came more secure, and Smith found 
opportunity to do some valuable ex- 
ploring. While on one of his expe- 
ditions he sailed, in search of the 
Pacific, up the Chickahominy River,! 

CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH. where he was captured by the Indi- 

ans and taken before their chief, 

Powhatan. Years after the event Smith told a thrilling story 

of the saving of his life by Powhatan’s young daughter, 

Pocahontas. However much truth there may be in the ro- 

mantic incident—and some historians seriously doubt it— 

Pocahontas? herself is an attractive character, and her relation 
to the colonists is full of interest. 


Smith saves the 
colony from perishing. 


‘North America at this time was supposed to be a narrow strip of land. 

* A young Englishman, John Rolfe, fell in love with Pocahontas and married her. 
He took her to England, where she was treated with great kindness. Just as-she 
was on the point of returning to America she died, leaving a son, who became a 
man of influence in Virginia. John Randolph, of Roanoke, Virginia, was one of 
her descendants. 
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Peneeeoverion arrives After two years of hardships had 
ee eae te prevent passed, 500 additional colonists came 

from England, but they were very 
much like those who had come before. 
Moreover, a new misfortune presented 
itself, for about this time Smith, hav- 
ing been wounded by the accidental discharge of a gun, was 
obliged to return to England. The colony was thus left with- 
out a leader, and the Indians, whom Smith had managed with 
great wisdom, took advantage of his absence to rob and plunder 
the settlement. Famine and disease aided the work of destruc- 
tion, and at the close of that dreadful winter (1609-1610), 
long known as the “starving time,” barely 60 of the 500 
-were alive. This miserable remnant was about to return to 
England when Lord Delaware, the newly appointed governor, 
arrived just in time to prevent their sailing away. This was in 
June, 1610. Affairs took a turn for the better, but Lord Dela- 
ware, on account of ill health, could not remain long in 
the colony. 


Dale establishes individual 


the starving colonists 
from returning to 
England (1609-1610). 


When Lord Delaware sailed for 
; . England, he left Sir Thomas Dale 
ownership. Prosperity ; ; : 

as acting governor. Dale was, like 
ea OO). Smith, a vigorous and able ruler; 
but his methods were military. He not only flogged the unruly, 
but in one case he went so far as to sentence to death by star- 
vation a man who had stolen food. .Of course these severe 
measures made Dale unpopular, but a stern ruler was needed 
to put the colony on a stable footing. 

Perhaps Dale’s wisest act was the abolition of the common 
storehouse. This had been one of the greatest evils of the 
colony. The settler had no land of his own and was required 
to put the products of his labor into a common stock which all 
shared alike. The idlers knew that they would be fed and 
clothed whether they worked or not, and willingly allowed the 
industrious ones to support them. The reform which Dale be- 
gan consisted of allotting three acres to each of the old settlers, 
requiring each settler to turn into the common stock two and 
one-half barrels of corn, and allowing him to keep the remainder 
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of his crop for himself. Under the new law the idle were 
compelled to work in order to live, and the thrifty were encour- 
aged to produce all they could, knowing that they would receive 
the reward of their industry. 

About this time, also, the colonists found that raising to- 
bacco was profitable, the soil and climate being especially fitted 
for its growth. After 1616 it became the principal source of 
wealth. When farmers in England saw the advantages of life in 
Virginia, the success of the colony was assured. 

Another reform was the granting 
of self-government. In the earlier 
years the people had little or no voice 
in the management of the colony. But in 1619 the company 
instituted a change, which provided for a representative assem- 
bly, consisting of two delegates from each of the eleven settle- 
ments. These settlements were called boroughs and the as- 
sembly was known as the House of Burgesses. The new gov- 
ernment consisted of a governor, a council, and an assembly. 
This threefold government was modelled after the English 
system,! and furnished later a basis for our own state and na- 
tional governments. 

The private ownership of land and the culture of tobacco 
were two strong inducements to emigration; and when the 
people began to have a voice in making their laws and levying 
their taxes, Englishmen flocked to Virginia. Within a year the 
population increased from 600 to 4,000. Women came in in- 
creasing numbers, and family life was established. 

A different class of men now 
came to join the settlement. Men 
with families and capital were 
ready to plant homes where returns 
for labor were promising. The great need was for workers. 
To supply this need indentured servants were brought over. 
At first these were poor boys and girls who were bound to 
service until they became of age. Later came adult ser- 


The people obtain self- 
government (1619). 


The great need of labor is 
met by indentured servants 
and negro slaves. 


1'The English Government consists of the king, House of Lords, and House of 
Commons. ‘The cabinet, and not the king, is the real executive in England. The 
two houses constitute what is known as Parliament. 
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vants, required to serve a term of years to pay for their 
passage. Even these sources of labor did not supply Vir- 
ginia’s demand; for it frequently happened that the indentured 
servant, when free, himself became a landowner and required 
laborers. 

Naturally, then, the slave-trader sought this inviting market. 
The first cargo of negro slaves had come to Virginia as early as 


A PLANTER’S WHARF IN THE EARLIEST TIMES, WHEN TOBACCO WAS SHIPPED IN 
EXCHANGE FOR MANUFACTURED GOODS FROM ENGLAND, 


1619. At that time able-bodied negroes could be bought on the 
coast of Guinea for a few shillings apiece. These negroes were 
packed so closely in the ship that hundreds of them could be 
brought in a single voyage. In Virginia they were sold for about 
the price of a good horse. Both to the slave-trader and the 
slave-owner the profits were enormous. It is interesting to ob- 
serve that because the tobacco-grower needed cheap labor, which 
negro slavery supplied, tobacco was largely responsible for the 
introduction of negro slavery into Virginia. 


4 
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Another result of tobacco culture was large 
plantations. It was found that tobacco quickly 
exhausted the soil. This led to taking up 
new land as soon as the old was worn out. 
So far as possible, each planter tried to secure his land on one 
of the many rivers. He could then have his own wharf from 
which to ship tobacco and receive in exchange manufactured 
goods from England. Under such a system, where each planter 
held thousands of acres of land, no large town could grow up, 
and life was wholly rural. 


Tobacco culture 
establishes 
plantation life. 


While the industrial life of the colony 
had been growing apace, government by 
the people was having some setbacks. 
In 1660, after the overthrow of the Com- 
monwealth in England (see page 54), 
Charles II ascended the throne, and Sir William Berkeley for a 

second time! became governor 
EARLY SETTLEMENTS in Virginia. He cared very 
IN VIRGINIA E - 

AND MARYLAND “Sf little for the rights and wishes 
of the people, and there be- 
gan, between the people on 
the one side and Berkeley’s 
party’ on the other, a struggle 
that grew more and more 
bitter until it ended in Ba- 
con’s Rebellion in 1676. As 
this rebellion had a definite 
bearing upon our later his- 
tory, we will notice how it 
ef came about. 
eo Neape charts © At this time the Virginia 

C.Henry § 0 assembly no longer repre- 

A v sented the wishes of the peo- 

~ ple, but, rather, the tyran- 

nical ideas of Berkeley. Having found in 1660 a group of men 


Berkeley’s despotic 
government leads to 
Bacon’s Rebellion 
(1676). 


<< Baltimore, 
‘1729 


| Henrie 
(Richmork})., 


* Berkeley first became governor in 1642, and continued in office for nine years. 

* Between 1650 and 1660, when the Puritans were in control in England, hun- 
dreds of the Stuart followers, called Cavaliers, came to Virginia. Many of these 
Cavaliers became planters of large influence, and naturally supported Berkeley. 
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drawn from the Cavalier ranks agreeable to his views, Berkeley 
for sixteen years kept these men in office by adjourning the 
assembly from year to year, thus avoiding an election by the 
people. Popular rights were ignored. Besides, an oppressive 
measure was adopted which took away the right to vote from 
all who did not own land. 
These things were bad enough, 
but in 1673 the king himself 
did something far worse. He 
made a grant of Virginia to 
two of his favorites for thirty- 
one years. This action made 
the colonists uncertain about 
the titles to their land and 
aroused them to a high pitch 
of indignation. 

Moreover, evil fell upon 
the settlement from another 
direction. The Indians _ be- 
gan to invade the frontier, 
using firebrand and toma- 
hawk with such fearful effect 
that the settlers were terrified. 
Berkeley refused to send 
troops to punish the Indians, 
and the people turned to rye arrival or THE FIRST WOMAN 
Nathaniel Bacon, a young AT JAMESTOWN. 
planter, who took up their After a painting by Stanley M. Arthurs. 
cause and became their leader. 

Having vainly sought from Berkeley a commission, he put him- 
self at the head of 500 followers, and, marching boldly against 
the Indians, defeated them. 

For taking affairs into his own hands the governor called 
Bacon a rebel and traitor. The people stood by their leader 
and civil war followed. Governor Berkeley was driven out of 
Jamestown and the town was burned by owners of property, 
who believed that its desolation would prevent the governor’s’ 
coming back. But Bacon was taken ill and suddenly died of 
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fever, leaving the people without a leader. Berkeley then re- 
turned and took cruel revenge by putting to death more than 
twenty of Bacon’s followers. This brutal rashness displeased 
even the king, who summoned him to England, where, disap- 
pointed and heart-broken at the king’s rebuke, he soon afterward 
died. 

Although Bacon’s Rebellion failed to accomplish all that its 
brave young leader desired, it gave proof of that robust spirit 
among the plain people which was in later years to make Vir- 
ginia prominent. 

Closely touching the borders of 
Virginia on the north was another 
settlement. This was the colony 
of Maryland. Quite different in 
character and purpose from the set- 
tlers of Virginia, many of these colonists came over to America 
on account of religious persecution 
in England. There the Catholics 
had been badly treated because 
they were unwilling to conform to 
the English church. Lord Balti- 
more, a prominent Catholic gentle- 
man and personal friend of Charles 
I, applied for a charter granting 
him the land lying north and east 
of the Potomac River and on both 
sides of the Chesapeake Bay. He 
died, however, before the charter 
was issued, and it was transferred 
to his son, who sent a colony of 

GEORGE CALVERT (LORD Catholics and Protestants there 

BALTIMORE), in 1634. A settlement was made 

near the mouth of the Potomac 

River, at St. Mary’s, and the colony named Maryland in honor 

of the queen, Henrietta Maria. Before proceeding to build 

their houses the colonists bought the land of the Indians, and 

paid for it with axes, hoes, and cloth. Their relations with the 
Indians were, with rare exceptions, most friendly. 


Lord Baltimore colonizes 
Maryland, granting 
freedom of worship for all 
Christians. 
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The charter granted to Lord Balti- 
more was extremely liberal. The king 
made him proprietor, requiring, as a 
token of his allegiance to the crown, two 
Indian arrows yearly and one-fifth of 
all the gold and silver. Lord Baltimore had almost the powers 
of a king in the new colony. All laws were to be made by him 


The charter is 
extremely liberal both 
to the proprietor! and 
to the people. 


THE FIRST SETTLEMENT IN MARYLAND. 


with the advice and consent. of the freemen, and the charter 
did not require their submission to the king for approval. The 
proprietor could coin money, establish at his will courts of law, 
and pardon criminals; and these proprietary rights were to 
remain with Lord Baltimore’s descendants. 

The Maryland charter contained also a remarkable provision 
wherein the king bound himself and his successors to lay no 
taxes whatsoever upon the people of the province. Thus were 
the colonists to enjoy all the rights and liberties of native-born 


1 Maryland, Pennsylvania, and Delaware were the only proprietary colonies at 
the time of the Revolution. (See page 118.) 
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Englishmen in the mother country, including a share in mak- 
ing the laws. 

In the early days of the colony every 
settler was allowed to worship as he 
pleased, provided he worshipped in a 
Christian church, and all were equally 
protected under the laws. The liberal terms of the charter, 
granting so much freedom of government, brought many settlers 


Intolerance asserts 
itself in the colony in 
Cromwell’s time. 
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EARLY SETTLEMENTS IN THE CAROLINAS AND GEORGIA, 


of different faiths to the colony. During Cromwell’s rule in 
England the Protestants! in the colony got control and even 
began to persecute the Catholics. 


Maren bese oe But in spite of partisan disputes,? 
mostly on account of religion, the col- 

colony of much wealth : 
Bereroenenc) ony prospered. The land was fertile, 
: the climate delightful, and the colonists 
could make their own laws. As in Virginia, life was almost 


1 Protestants were always more numerous in the colony than Catholics. 
? Much later, after the settlement of Pennsylvania, there was a dispute about 
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wholly rural during the seventeenth century. The numerous 
rivers, creeks, and inlets made communication so easy that 
towns, or centres for collecting and distributing articles of trade, 
were unnecessary. Ships could bring to the planter’s door what- 
ever he needed, and carry away in exchange the products of the 
plantation, tobacco and Indian corn. Like Virginia, Mary- 
land derived much wealth from growing tobacco, for a long 
time the staple product of the two colonies. 


SUGGESTIONS AND PROBLEMS FOR THE PUPIL 


1. “I am a gentleman, second son of a noble family, unmarried, tired of 
London life—I seek the new world. What happens to me?”’ Work 
out a story on this foundation which will fit historical facts. Write 
a story of a farmer, forced from an English estate, who comes to 
Virginia. 

2. Compare the English idea of a gentleman with the American idea that 
came to prevail. Why could not the English idea prevail in America? 

3. Discuss the conditions that made the common storehouse impracticable 
in the early days of Virginia. Should you have been in favor of it? 
Explain why. 

4. Do not be satisfied until you understand clearly the two great reforms. 
How did they affect the prosperity and happiness of the settlers in 
Virginia? Do these reform ideas still exist in America? Mark well 
in connection with later history the threefold plan of government 
established in Virginia. ; 

5. Explain the relation of soil and climate to tobacco, and of tobacco to 
plantation life and to negro slavery. 

6. In what way was Berkeley tyrannical toward the plain people? What 
should you think of such a governor to-day? 

7. The uprising of the people under Bacon was the first important stand for 
liberty in America. Discuss the results and consequences. 

8. Subject for discussion: Virginia owed a greater debt to John Smith than 
to Governor Dale. 

9. Other people were persecuted in England on account of religious views; 
so Lord Baltimore planted a colony with the idea of allowing religious 
liberty within certain limits. Discuss what he did in connection 
with our present idea of religious freedom. 

10. Note the important clause in the Maryland charter about taxation. This 
is very important in relation to later events in the colonies. Be 


the boundary between that colony and Maryland. After a long time, two sur- 
veyors, Mason and Dixon, established the boundary since known as iviseen and 


Dixon’s line (1763-1767). 
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continually on the alert for such beginnings in the expression of 
ideas of liberty and democratic government as later came to prevail 
in American life and government. If you can see the relation of 
cause and effect between events, history at once becomes full of 
meaning. 

11. In Maryland, as in Virginia, life was almost wholly rural during the 
seventeenth century. Explain causes. 

12. The account of early life in Virginia and also of Bacon’s Rebellion, as 
told in Cooke’s “‘ Virginia,”’ is a very interesting one. 

| READINGS FOR THR TEACHER AND THE Pupit: Cooke, Stories of the Old Dominion, 

56-81; Coffin, Old Times in the Colonies; Fiske, Old Virginia and Her Neighbors, 

I, 142-155, 186-190, 273-285; Thwaites, The Colonies, 65-87; Gordy, American 

Leaders and Heroes, 42-62; Higginson, Young Folks’ Book of American Explorers, 

chap. XI; Bassett, 4 Short History of the United States, 45-58. 

Fiction: Johnston, Prisoners of Hope; Johnston, To Have and To Hold; 'Thack- 
eray, The Virginians. 


NOTES 


Nortu anp Soutn Carona (1663-1729).—In 1663-1665 Charles II, desiring 
to reward eight of his favorite noblemen, gave them a grant of all the land between 
the Atlantic and the Pacific, and extending from Virginia to a point some distance 
below St. Augustine. Thus we see that this land, called Carolina, had eight pro- 
prietors, just as Maryland and Pennsylvania each had one. 

The form of government for Carolina was aristocratic. It was called the Grand 
Model, and is said to have been outlined by a great English philosopher, John 
Locke. A few noblemen were to own all the land, make the laws, and have all the 
powers of government in their hands. ‘The people were, like the old Russian 
serfs, t0 be bought and sold with the land. Of course this absurd scheme was a 
failure. ‘The people made so much trouble for the proprietors that the latter were 
glad to sell in 1729 all their rights to the King of England. The king then divided 
Carolina into North and South Carolina, appointing a governor for each colony 
and allowing the people in each to choose their own assembly. 

The population of the two colonies was composed of Englishmen, Huguenots, 
Germans, Scotch-Irish, and Scotch Highlanders. When the Revolution began 
North Carolina was the fourth colony in population. The staple products of 
South Carolina were rice and indigo, and of North Carolina tar, pitch, turpentine, 
and lumber. 

Gerorcia (1733).—James Oglethorpe, a brave soldier and wealthy member of 
Parliament, knowing how eager the Spaniards were to destroy the weak English 
settlements in South Carolina, wished to plant a colony that should serve as a 
military outpost to ward off the Spanish attacks. But this was not his only 
motive. Being a man of warm sympathies, he desired to find relief for imprisoned _ 
debtors suffering in English prisons. He therefore secured from the king a grant 
of the land lying between the Savannah and the Altamaha Rivers and extending 
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westward to the Pacific. In 1733 he planted at Savannah a colony in which free- 
dom of worship was allowed to all but Catholics. For many years neither rum 
nor slaves could be imported. But, believing that these restrictions interfered 
with the prosperity of the colony, the people finally secured their removal. At the 
end of twenty years the trustees, to whom the king had granted the original char- 
ter, gave it up. Georgia then became a royal colony and remained so until the 
Revolution. 


B. The Pilgrims and Puritans in Massachusetts and Connecticut 
(1620-1689) 


Unless we know something of 
English history from 1603 to 1689 
we cannot understand who the Pil- 
people and one of them : ; 
iSreahiaini- (1640), grims and Puritans were, why they 

left their homes in England, and 
_ what they did after they came to America. During this period, 
with the exception of eleven years (1649-1660), the Stuart kings! 
reigned in England. These men were oppressive rulers and 
aroused the opposition of many of the best people in England. 
When James I ascended the throne, he seemed to think that all 
England and its people were his personal property. He affirmed 
that he ruled by divine right, another way of saying that his 
will was law and that the people had no rights which he was 
bound to respect. 

Accordingly, a struggle began between the king and the peo- 
ple, represented by Parliament. The great majority of the 
people claimed that they could not lawfully be taxed without 
their consent; in other words, that no taxes could be levied 
unless voted by the people’s representatives in Parliament. The 
Stuarts tried various ways of raising money without asking 
Parliament to vote it. This was difficult; yet for eleven years 
(1629-1640) Charles I ruled England without Parliament. 
During this time he was so arbitrary that he brought on 
the war which ended in the loss of his crown and of his life 


(1649). 


1 James I (1603-1625), Charles I (1625-1649), Charles II (1660-1685), James IT 
(1685-1688). 


The Stuart kings disregard 
the rights of the English 
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The Commonwealth followed 
(1649-1660), England being ruled 
by Oliver Cromwell and later by 
his son Richard. Although chosen 
to put down the tyranny of the king, Oliver Cromwell became 
even a greater autocrat than Charles I had been, and dissatis- 
faction with the Commonwealth brought about the Restora- 
tion of the Stuart kings. After the Restoration Charles II, son 
of Charles I, reigned till 1685, when he was succeeded by his 
brother, James II. James was so despotic that the people, 
in the Revolution of 1688, rose against him and he fled from 
England. 


Cromwell’s Commonwealth 
unsatisfactory ; the Stuarts 
are restored (1660). 


It was during the reign of James I, 
the first of the Stuart rulers, that the 
trouble with the Puritans began. He 
was determined that every one should 
conform to the Established Church of © 
England. But there were many people who did not like its forms 
and ceremonies and wished to modify them. They were called 
Puritans because, it was said, they wished to purify the church. 
The Puritans wished to remain in the church and reform it. 
Another party wished to leave the Established Church, or sepa- 
rate themselves from it, and were therefore known as Separat- 
ists. They disliked the forms and ceremonies of the English 
Church, and they also disapproved of church government by 
bishops. They wished to have a church in which the people 
only should rule. Such a self-governing church, where each con- 
gregation could elect its minister and manage its own affairs 
without interference from king or bishop, afterward became 
known as Congregational. Thus did democracy in the church 
foster the growth of democracy in the state. 

In the early part of the reign 


where they can have a free of James I a number of people 


government and their own ee SPs: pal ee 
tae Nottinghamshire, undertook to 
religion (1620). A 
form aseparate church. As this 

was contrary to the laws of England, they were regarded as 
rebels by the king, and some were thrown into prison. Harsh 


James I tries to make 
the Puritans and the 
Separatists conform to 
the Church of England. 


The Pilgrims sail to America, 
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treatment led them, in 1608, to escape to Holland, where they 
were allowed to live and to worship as they pleased. 

However, they were not satisfied to settle permanently in 
Holland, because they did not wish their children to lose their 
English character and when grown up to intermarry ‘with the 
Dutch. They desired 
to make homes in a 


THE PILGRIMS IN 


new land and there to ae ENGLAND AND HOLLAND 
establish a free gov- me —s 


50 1 150 2 250 


ernment and _ their 
own religion. For 
that purpose, there- 
fore, after remaining 
in Holland twelve 
years, they decided 
to go to America, 
where they might 
bring up their chil- 
dren to be liberty- 
loving and God-fear- 
ing men and women. 
By reason of their 
wanderings these peo- 
ple later were called Pilgrims. Although poor and of humble 
occupation, they were men and women of strong will and noble 
purpose. They tried to secure a charter from the king, but he 
refused to grant it. He led them to believe, however, that he 
would not interfere with their project if they did not make them- 
selves troublesome to him. 
Mnetnadichipe of the After getting money on hard terms 
: they set out! from Plymouth, England, 
Aine Ne eo ced in the Mayflower and the Speedwell. On 
eee Loci  eaQutance: account of a leak the Speedwell was 


obliged to return, and the Mayflower, with about one hundred 
people on board, sailed for America. After a stormy voyage 


1The Pilgrims ‘sailed in July, 1620, from Deftshaven, the port of Leyden, Hol- 
land, in the Speedwell, for Southampton, England, where the Mayflower awaited 


them. 
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they anchored, about the end of November, 1620, on the north- 
ern shore of Cape Cod. As this place was not suitable for a 
settlement, they sailed across the bay to a good harbor and 
made their final landing at Plymouth, December 21, 1620. The 
suffering during the first winter was severe, and before spring 
half the number died. Yet when spring came they had no wish 
to return to England. Weak as they were in numbers and pos- 


THE ‘‘ MAYFLOWER”’ IN PLYMOUTH HARBOR. 
After a painting by W. F. Halsall. 


sessions, they were young men and women of serious purpose 
and brave enough to face whatever danger might — their 
little settlement. 

Before landing they had signed, 
in the cabin of the Mayflower, a 
covenant in which they had agreed 
to make and support such laws as 
should seem for the He interests of all. The laws were made 
in. town meetings, in which every man could vote, for the 
Pilgrims at ‘Plymouth believed that the people should rule 
and they planted democracy both in their church and state. 
Some years later,! after population had increased, this pure 


In 163c there were only 300 settlers. By 1639 representative government be- 
came necessary, and in 1643 the population numbered 3,000.. This increase was 


The Pilgrim settlers 
establish pure democracy 
in church and state. 
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democracy was obliged to give place to representative govern, 
ment. John Carver, who had been chosen governor, died during 
the first winter, and William Bradford succeeded him. Elder 
Brewster was the minister, and Captain Miles Standish was 


THE FIRST SETTLEMENT AT PLYMOUTH. 


chosen military leader. These stout-hearted leaders well repre- 
sented the character of the Plymouth settlers. 

For defense against the Indians, the Pil- 
OP ncned grims organized their able-bodied men into 

: : small companies, who in turn guarded the 
gees: settlement against surprise. Fortunately 
for the Plymouth settlers, so many of the Indians of that 
region had recently died from a pestilence that the remaining 
natives were not troublesome. Massasoit, chief of the Wam- 
panoags, visited Plymouth in the spring of 1621, and Governor 
Bradford made a treaty of peace with him that lasted fifty 
years.1 


Friendly relations 


due to surrounding settlements which began to spring up about 1630. Plymouth 
colony was united with Massachusetts in 1692. 

1 Later the Narragansett chief, Canonicus, sent to Plymouth a rattlesnake skin 
containing a bundle of arrows. Governor Bradford removed the arrows and, filling 
the skin with powder and shot, returned it to the Indians. This hint was sufficient. 
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CAPTAIN MILES STANDISH THE CHOSEN MILITARY LEADER, 


; ; Encouraged by the success of the 

LN EE OSS Pilgrims, se Puritans followed 
their example. In 1628 some of the 
Pe a Gace ef landform leaders of the Puritan party in Eng- 
land, men of wealth and influence, 

the Plymouth Company. f d Pe cece A The 
They receive a liberal COS SR aa eee = 
Portlen ICh a MeeiTs bought from the Plymouth Company 
= : a tract of land along the Massachu- 
setts coast, extending from three miles north of the Charles 
River to three miles south of the Merrimac and westward to 
the Pacific, and sent out men to occupy it. They settled at 
Salem, with John Endicott as their leader. In the following 
year the same trading company, with increased numbers, ob- 
tained a charter from Charles I, now the king, incorporating it 
as the Governor and Company of Massachusetts Bay. Very 
likely the king was quite willing to be rid of these liberty-loving 
subjects. At any rate, he granted them a charter which was 
liberal in its terms. It allowed the freemen of the company to 
choose their own governor, his deputy, and a council of eighteen 
assistants, and to manage in every way their own affairs. It 
did not restrict its holders in the place of meeting, and this was 

a distinct advantage to the promoters of the new enterprise. 

Accordingly, in 1629, when the king was ruling with a high 


England form a trading 
company in 1628 and 
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hand and setting at naught the will of Parliament by levying 
taxes himself and by throwing into prison those who refused to 
pay them, these Puritans decided upon the bold step of remov- 
ing in a body to New England, where they might find a refuge 
from the tyranny of the king and build up a government ac- 
cording to their own ideas. 


About 1,000 Puritans, led 
by Winthrop, sail for 
America. 


In 1630, under the leadership of 
John Winthrop, about 1,000 persons, 
with horses, cattle, and stores of 
various kinds, sailed for Massachu- 
setts. They called themselves the Massachusetts Bay Colony 
and planted settlements at Charles- 
town, Boston, Roxbury, and Water- 
town. Winthrop became their 
first governor. Like the Plymouth 
settlers, they established a govern- 
ment democratic in form although 
it differed in some respects. 

The colony included men of 
wealth and refinement. Some were 
related to the greatest men of the 
day; also they were men of wisdom 
and energy, and might have made 
great names! for themselves in 
England. It must have been a 
strong motive that led them to GOV. JOHN WINTHROP. 
sacrifice so much. We shall see 
how tenaciously they held to the rights which those sacrifices 


had brought. 
The township with village 


Unlike most colonists, the Puri- 
‘ : tans came in large communities with 
ene Ecce Use their plans of government fully ma- 
poco. pat ornare. tured. They were not Separatists 
ada BOVE unChe- in England as the Pilgrims had 
been, but the church they established in Massachusetts was in- 
dependent and Congregational. Each congregation formed a 


1Stoughton, lieutenant-governor of Massachusetts (1692-1701), said: “God 
sifted a whole nation that He might send choice grain over into this wilderness.” 
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settlement, constituting a township and parish, the boundaries 
of which were the same, and usually included an area of from 
forty to sixty square miles. Each parish had one church, or 
meeting-house, where all business, church or civil, was trans- 
acted. Later the people erected a separate building for their 
town meetings and called it a town house or town hall. The 
meeting-house and the town house were the centre about which 
clustered the villages In order to meet more easily for worship, 
and to provide a better defense against the Indians, the settlers 
built their houses close together. 

The charter permitted all freemen 
to vote, but the Puritans came to New 
England to establish and preserve what 
was most dear to them, their political 
freedom and their own religion—in 
no sense religious toleration. In 1631, when the first elections 
were held, therefore, it was enacted 
that no one should be admitted a 
“freeman,’’ and so have a right to 
vote, who was not a member of one 
of the churches of the colony. The 
union of church and state was thus 
complete. Having left England in 
order to remove their church from 
the government of the state, they 
founded a state whose powers were 
dependent upon the government 
of the church. This strict guard- 
ing of the church, as the colony 
enlarged, was bound to cause 
trouble. At first the freeman met 
with the governor, his deputy, and 

PURITAN TYPES, council of assistants, to make such 

laws as pertained to the general 

welfare of the several towns. After a time, when the towns and 
freemen had so multiplied that it became inconveniént for 
them all to meet, each town began to send representatives, or 
deputies, to the legislature, or General Court (1634), just as 


The Puritans decide 
that only their own 
church members are 
freemen entitled to vote. 
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each settlement or borough in Virginia sent representatives to 
the House of Burgesses. 


Cape Cod 
KER 


S 21S 
ndsor Providé 


EARLY SETTLEMENTS IN THE NEW ENGLAND COLONIES. 


The Puritans were hardly settled in 
their new homes before boundary troub- 
: les threatened them. Several years be- 
the Connecticut 

fore the Massachusetts Bay Company 
ely Loss 1020). had made settlements on the New Eng- 
land coast the Dutch had become established in New York 
(then New Amsterdam) on the Hudson, where they were engaged 
in the fur trade with the Indians. Claiming the land as far east 
as the Connecticut River, they had built a small fort on the 
present site of Hartford in the interest of the fur trade. In 1633 
Plymouth sent up the Connecticut a small vessel, which in spite 
of Dutch protests sailed to the present site of Windsor, six miles 


Massachusetts gets 
control of and settles 
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above Hartford. There the Plymouth men built a house for 
trading with the Indians. Two years later John Winthrop, son 
of Governor Winthrop, by building a fort called Saybrook at the 
mouth of the river, cut off the Dutch fort at Hartford from the 
support of New Amsterdam. The way was now open for Massa- 
chusetts to send settlers into the valley of the Connecticut. 

When, in 1635, 3,000 more settlers came from England to Mas- 

sachusetts, some of them maintained there was not enough good 
land for the many people already in that colony. This com- 
plaint came chiefly from three of the eight towns, and a large 
part of the people of these towns decided to take up the fertile 
land in the Connecticut valley. Thus were settled the three 
towns of Hartford, Wethersfield, and Windsor. The principal 
settlement was made at Hartford in June, 1636. Under the 
leadership of their minister, Thomas Hooker, one hundred men, 
women, and children came overland from Cambridge (then 
Newtown), driving their cattle before them. It took two weeks 
to make the toilsome journey on foot through the wood. There 
is little doubt that these three towns moved to Connecticut for 
political reasons. Many persons did not approve of the Puritan 
idea held in Massachusetts of allowing only church members 
to vote. Nor did they like to have the clergy take a controlling 
part in political life. 

In 1639 the three towns of Hartford, 
Wethersfield, and Windsor united un- 
der one government. The constitu- 
tion which they adopted was the first 
written constitution in all history 
made by the people and in the interests of the people.t In the 
Connecticut colony all freemen, whether church members or not, 
could vote. 

The New Haven colony was founded in 1638 by a small body 
of men under the leadership of John Davenport and Theophilus 
Eaton. They based their laws strictly upon the Bible, and, like 


The first constitution in 
history made by and 
for the people; the 
Connecticut charter. 


‘Alexander Johnston says: “It is on the banks of the Connecticut, under the 
mighty preaching of Thomas Hooker, and in the constitution to which he gave life 
if not form, that we draw the first breath of that atmosphere which is now so 
familiar to us. The birthplace of American democracy is Hartford.” 
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the Massachusetts Bay colonists, allowed none but church mem- 
bers to vote. 

After the Restoration of the Stuart kings, Winthrop the 
younger was sent to England by the Connecticut colony to 
apply to the King for a charter, and by his tact and pleasing 
address he succeeded in obtaining one (1662) for the territory 
which included Hartford, New Haven, and all the other settle- 
ments! that had been made in what is now Connecticut. This 
charter was so liberal and satisfactory that it afterward became 
the state constitution and remained in force till 1818. 

Another settlement that was 
an offshoot of Massachusetts was 
Pees e econ? in Rhode Rhode Island. We must remem- 
Island (1636). ber that the Puritans came to 

New England not to establish 
religious freedom but to form a state where they should have 
freedom for their own religion. They thought that their safety, 
certainly their welfare, depended upon having none but mem- 
bers of the church take any part in government. Yet, although 
none but church members could vote, all were obliged to pay 
taxes for the support of the church and were compelled to at- 
tend its services. 

Roger Williams, a young man of pure spirit and strong convic- 
tion, had become pastor of a church at Salem (1633). He 
declared this system to be wrong. He asserted that no man 
should have to pay taxes to support any church, nor should be 
punished by the magistrates for not attending church services. 
He believed that every man should settle such matters with his 
conscience and his God. Williams very much disturbed the 
Puritans by declaring, also, that they had no just claim to the 
land on which they lived. The king had granted the land to 
the Massachusetts Bay Company, but Williams maintained the 
land had never become the king’s property—it belonged to 
the Indians, and the king, therefore, could not grant to any 
person what was not his own. 

This strange way of regarding the authority of the magistrates 
and property rights alarmed the Puritans. They considered 


Roger Williams, driven from 
Massachusetts, establishes 


1 Saybrook was purchased by the Connecticut colony in 1644. 
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Roger Williams a 
dangerous person and 
drove him out of the 
colony. He sought 
refuge in the wilder- 
ness of what is now 
Rhode Island and 
made a_ settlement 
which he called Provi- 
dence, where religion 
had no part in the 
government of the 
colony (1636). Rhode 
Island afterward became a refuge for all who were seeking a 
place in which to worship as they chose. 


ROGER WILLIAMS DRIVEN OUT OF SALEM. 


In addition to troubles within 
Piao: Bnslend their own borders, the Puritans of 
the Massachusetts Bay Colony, in 
common with the settlers of other 
New England colonies, were threat- 
ened by dangers from without. For instance, the Dutch, an- 
gered by the loss of their fur trade in the Connecticut Valley, 
had twice tried to drive away the English. The French in Can- 
ada attempted to push their claims to the south; and the In- 
dians, either as allies of the French or the Dutch or on their 
own account, threatened on all sides. Im 1643, therefore, the 
four colonies, Massachusetts, Plymouth, Connecticut, and New 
Haven, formed a confederation for ‘“‘mutual safety and wel- 
fare.’”’ This confederation was important because it taught the 
colonies how to unite and made stronger their feeling of self- 
dependence. It prepared the way for later unions, such as the 
Albany Congress, the Continental Congress, and the union of 
the states in 1789. 


Confederation is an early 
evidence of a drawing 
together (1643). 


Wh the Ouckers In 1656 the Massachusetts colonists were 
greatly alarmed to learn of the arrival of 
two Quakers. Already those of this faith 
who had come to the colony were regarded 
as unwelcome intruders. These two persons, therefore, were at 


are punished in 
Massachusetts. 
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once thrown into prison until the ship in which they had come 
should sail, and boards were nailed on their prison windows to: 
prevent them from communicating with people outside. 

The Puritans bitterly opposed having the Quakers in the 
colony because the Quakers believed in the separation of church 
and state; and as they did not approve of the Puritan system, 
they refused to declare their loyalty to the state, to pay taxes, 
or do military service. To the Puritans, then, the presence of 
Quakers meant the overthrow of the Puritans. They said: ‘‘We 
have come over to New England to establish a church and state 
after our own ideal. If the Quakers and others do not like our 
system, let them go elsewhere, as we did when we left Eng- 
land.” 

But in spite of harsh treatment the Quakers continued to 
come. Fined, imprisoned, whipped without mercy, mutilated,. 
and driven from the colony on. penalty of death, they still per-- 
severed. Not until four of them were hanged did a reaction in 
their favor set in. 

Pieith the ' With oe eae also oe were se- 
ihilieds- cwo different rious troubles. T ey arose in large mea~ 

eee sure through misunderstandings on the 
modes ob aye come part of the natives. At first they did 
gato couHict. not understand that selling their lands 
meant their giving them up entirely, and even when they un- 
derstood the nature of the land sales, they thought the white: 
settlers had taken advantage of them. When the white men 
continued to cut down the forest trees, plant farms, and build 
villages, the Indians became fearful about their own safety. 
They believed that the colonists, by getting possession of the 
forest lands, would in time drive them from their hunting- 
grounds. 

This fear and suspicion was the leading cause of the two 
Indian wars of New England in colonial days. The first was 
the Pequot war (1637), which ended in the practical extermina- 
tion of the tribe, and the second, King Philip’s War (1675- 
1676). . 

King Philip, chief of the Wampanoags, a Rhode Island tribe, 
united the northeastern Indians from Maine to the Hudson 
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River into a league, whose aim was to destroy all the white 
settlers in New England. The war broke out in Swansea, Mass., 
and spread through other parts of the New England colony. 
It was a great scourge to the colonies, but after about fourteen 
months it ended with the death of King Philip (1676). The rem- 
nant of his tribe was either killed or sold into slavery, and 
the power of the New England Indians was completely 
broken. 

In the long run, however, perhaps these and other Indian 
wars were of benefit to the colonists, who through them came 
to know one another better and learned by bitter experience 
the advantage of union. In fighting a common danger the 
colonies were brought into closer sympathy, and this bond be- 
came the basis of that co-operation which they were to need 
in future struggles. 

By harsh measures toward all 
whom they looked upon as dan- 
gerous to their colony, and by 
being left pretty much alone by 
England during their first thirty years in New England, the 
Puritans were able to build up a strong and independent gov- 
ernment. The stormy reign of Charles I had not permitted of 
any control on the part of the mother country. The Common- 
wealth which succeeded (see page 54), being Puritan in its sym- 
pathies, allowed the colony to follow its own course. But the 
conditions which had favored her growth thus far were giving 
way. After the Restoration (1660) it was not to be expected 
that Charles II would overlook the growing importance and 
independent attitude of the Massachusetts colony. 

Many reports of what the colony had done were brought into 
the king’s court by men who had returned to England. For 
example, it was rumored that Massachusetts had raised money 
without the king’s sanction, and had given a hearty welcome 
to two of the judges who had sentenced Charles I to death, and 
who afterward had escaped to Massachusetts. Furthermore, it 
was said that Massachusetts had broken the navigation laws, 
which forbade the colonies to receive foreign vessels into their 
ports or to trade with any except English ports or ports belong- 


Trouble with England leads 
to loss of the Massachusetts 
charter (1684). 
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ing to England. This political crime was especially displeasing 
to English merchants and robbed the king of his revenue. The 
time had therefore arrived for humbling the ambitious colonists, 
but it was not until after a long struggle that their charter was 
finally annulled in 1684. The Governor and Company of Massa- 
chusetts then passed out of existence. 

Charles II died and was suc- 
ceeded by James II. In 1686 the 
king appointed Sir Edmund Andros 
governor of all New England and, 
later, of New York and New Jersey. 
' Andros represented the despotic will of his royal master. He 
was especially tyrannical in Massachusetts, because this colony 
had taken such an independent attitude toward England. He 
at once declared that inasmuch as 
the colonists had lost their charter 
they could no longer lay any legal 
claim to their lands, and that they 
could hold them only by paying 
money as a quit-rent to the king. 
The privilege of making their own 
laws and levying their own taxes in 
town meetings and General Court! 
was also taken away. The new gov- 
ernor, with a council of his own 
choosing, assumed these powers. The 
colonists rebelled, but the king 
stood back of the governor, and re- 
sistance was useless. Freedom of SIR EDMUND ANDROS. 
the press was no longer allowed, and 
men were illegally thrown into prison. Indeed, the condition of 
the people was little short of slavery. 

In 1687 Andros went to Hartford to seize 
: the Connecticut charter. A long and heated 
EPEC conference was held that continued till dark, 
when, as the traditional story goes, the candles suddenly were 


Andros attempts to curtail 
self-government in the 
New England colonies 
(1686-1689). 


Andros fails in 


1General Court was the name for the colonial legislature. The term is still 
applied to the Massachusetts legislature. 
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blown out, and the charter was snatched from the table and 
hidden in an oak-tree,! afterward historic as the “Charter Oak.”’ 
But the situation was not thereby saved, for the colonists were 
obliged to give up their char- 
ter government and to ac- 
knowledge Andros as gov- 
ernor. He, however, pressed 
his tyranny too far. When 
the people heard that James 
II was no longer king, they 
seized Andros, threw him 
into prison, and later sent 
him back to England. Andros 
= in Massachusetts and Berke- 

THE CHARTER OAK. “Jey in Virginia were both in- 
P tensely hated and bitterly 
remembered.? It will help us to understand these men if we 
keep in mind that they were trying to rule in America as their 
royal masters were ruling in England. 


No less stern than the government 
was the cultivation of the land in New 
England. In Virginia, as we have seen, 
soil and climate favored the develop- 
ment of large plantations, and life was rural. This was not 
true in New England, where the soil was rocky, and the climate 
too cold for the growth of tobacco. The people lived mostly in 
towns, usually not far from the coast, and near the towns were 
the farms of those who tilled the soil. 

In Virginia the many sluggish rivers made it easy for vessels 
to reach the wharves of the plantations. In hilly New England 
_ the swift-running streams were not so navigable, but were useful 
for turning the wheels of mills and factories, so that, naturally, 
manufacturing on a small scale began early. In addition to 


New England soil and 
climate favor trade 
and industry. 


1Tn 1856 the noble old tree which stood in what is now Charter Oak Place, 
Hartford, was blown down. A marble tablet marks the spot. 


2Tt is only fair to say that Andros was personally a far more henorable man than 
Berkeley. 
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sawmills and weaving-mills 
New England had factories 
for making salt, gunpow- 
der, and glassware. Good 
fishing off the coast led to a 
considerable trade in dried 
fish, which was a leading 
export in the commerce of 
this section. Also, the ex- 
tensive forests furnished 
lumber for ship-building, 


an industry which started |2 “ PROVINCE RULED OVER BY 
: : Sai SIR EDMUND. ANDROS, 
early, and for which, in ei 1688 


SCALE OF MILES 


later years of their history, a Ga ; = 
the New England people })5 ; 
became famous. 


SUGGESTIONS AND PROBLEMS FOR THE PUPIL 


1. Discuss the tyranny of the Stuart kings. Name two or three results of 
their struggles with the people of England. 

2. “‘My parents were Separatists who left England because of religious per- 
secution to live in Holland.’”’ As a boy or a girl, write a story about 
your experiences there, which caused your parents to move to America 
with you on the “‘ Mayflower.” 

3. You are now a Pilgrim. Write another story about landing at Plymouth 
in December, 1620, and your life in Plymouth during your first win- 
ter there. 

4. Define covenant and explain how the settlers at Plymouth first made 
their laws. 

5. Did the Puritans establish as free and liberal conditions in Massachusetts 
as existed in England? The charter gave all freemen the right to 
vote, but the Puritans enacted a law that only church members were 
freemen. Do you think they were right or wrong in this? Give 
reasons for your answer. What form of government did they 
have? 

6. Name points of difference between the Pilgrims and the Puritans. Which 
do you admire more, the Pilgrims or the Puritans? Give your 
reasons. | 

7. Which man represented the idea of government that came to prevail in 
America—Thomas Hooker or John Winthrop? Be sure you think 
clearly on this. It is commonly misunderstood. 
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8. Other men disagreed with the Puritans in Massachusetts. Impersonating 
Roger Williams, state clearly your beliefs and what kind of colony 
you hope to establish at Providence. As a Puritan state your atti- 
tude toward Williams. 

9. What were the causes and results of the New England Confederacy? 
Do you think that if you had been a Puritan you would have joined 
in persecuting the Quakers? Give your reasons. 

10. Do you blame the king for annulling the Massachusetts charter in 1684? 
Compare the rule of Andros in Massachusetts with that of Berkeley 
in Virginia. In what respects were these governors like the Stuart 
kings? As in Virginia, so in Massachusetts and Connecticut, you 
see evidences of conflict appearing between the English Government 
and the local governments. How can you explain this fact? 

11. Discuss and contrast the climatic and geographical conditions that deter- 
mined the life and occupations of the people of Massachusetts and 
Virginia. 

12. Read Austin’s “Standish of Standish”? and Longfellow’s “Courtship of 
Miles Standish,”’ for vivid pictures of the Pilgrims and their life at 
Plymouth. 


READINGS FOR THE TEACHER AND THE Pupit: Coffin, Old Times in the Colonies, 
116-140; Fiske, The Beginnings of New England, chap. IlI; Gordy, American 
Leaders and Heroes, 64-90; Higginson, Young Folks’ Book of American Explorers, 
chaps. XIV, XV; Eggleston, Our First Century, 61-81, 89-100; Bassett, 4 Short 
History of the United States, 59-71; Thwaites, The Colonies, 116-156. 

Ficrion AND Poetry: Scott, Woodstock ; Stowe, The Mayflower ; Austin, Standish 
of Standish ; Cogswell, The Regicides ; Longfellow, The Courtship of Miles Standish. 


NOTE 


New Hampsuire (1623).—Two years after the Pilgrims landed, the Council of 
Plymouth granted to Sir Ferdinando Gorges and Captain John Mason the terri- 
tory between the Merrimac and the Kennebec Rivers. In 1623 fishing stations 
were begun at Dover and Portsmouth. Later Mason and Gorges divided the 
territory between them. Mason took the part west of the Piscataqua, which he 
named New Hampshire, after his own county of Hampshire in England; Gorges 
took the part east of the same river, naming it Maine. The proprietors left the 
early settlers to do pretty much as they liked. Massachusetts claimed all the ter- 
ritory, but to make certain her claim bought out the heirs of Gorges (1677) for 
$6,000. Maine continued as a part of Massachusetts till 1820. New Hampshire 
remained for a long time under the protection of Massachusetts. After severing 
connection with Massachusetts three times, New Hampshire became a separate 
royal colony in 1741, and so continued until the Revolution. 


1 
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C. The Dutch in New York and the Quakers in Pennsylvania 
(1609-1689) 


About the time the English 
were planting the settlement of 
Jamestown, the Dutch East 
India Company employed Henry 
Hudson, an English navigator, 
to sail in search of a short northwest passage to India. Holland 


Henry Hudson continues 
search for northwest passage 
and sails up the Hudson 
River (1609). 


THE ‘‘HALF-MOON’”’ IN THE HUDSON RIVER. 


This ship was reconstructed for the Hudson-Fulton celebration in 1909. 


was then one of the greatest commercial countries in the world 
and, like the other European powers, desired to find a shorter 
route for the eastern trade that was making her people rich. 
With the hope of arriving at the Far East by sailing in a west- 
erly direction, Hudson crossed the Atlantic with a crew of 
twenty men, in the Half-Moon (1609). He held the familiar 
belief of his time that the East Indies could be reached by a 
shorter route through North America, which was supposed to 
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be a narrow continent. But after he had found the river which 
now bears his name and sailed as far as the present site of 
Albany, he could go no farther, and gave up his plan. 

Although he did not find a short passage to the Pacific, he dis- 
covered the Hudson River, which became a great waterway for 


THE EARLIEST PICTURE OF NEW AMSTERDAM. 


the Dutch traders in fur who came later. He won also the 
good-will of the Indians. It was worth much to the Dutch 
that Hudson came to the Indians as a friend. The same year 
Champlain, a French explorer and trader, made deadly enemies 
of these same Indians, the Iroquois, who were a great trouble 
and hindrance to the French in their work of exploration and 
colonization. 

During the next few years Dutch 
traders continued to visit the re- 
gion of the Hudson, and in 1615 
the Dutch States General gave a 
charter to a company of mer- 
chants. In this charter the new 
country was named New Netherland. A small trading-house 
was erected on the present site of Albany, and a similar one 
was built on Manhattan Island at the mouth of the river. 


A Dutch company of 
merchants is given a charter. 
They build forts and make 
settlements along the 
Hudson and the Delaware. 
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Real colonization did not begin until 1623, when the West 
India Company, which had been chartered two years before for 
the purpose of settlement and trade, began to send out colonists. 
Some of these settled on the Delaware, or South River, some 
on the Hudson, or North River, some on Long Island, and a 
few remained on Manhattan Island. The Dutch also built Fort 
Orange where Albany now stands. In 1626 Peter Minuit, 
governor of New Netherland, founded New Amsterdam (New 
York City) on Manhattan Island, which he bought from 
the Indians for trinkets worth twenty-four dollars. These early 
colonies opened a successful trade with the Indians, with whom 
they kept on friendly terms, but they did not cultivate the soil, 
and therefore their settlements did not thrive. 

To encourage emigration, the 
States General of Holland granted 
to the company a new charter by 
which the patroon system was in- 
troduced. It permitted any member of the Dutch West India 
Company who would bring into the colony fifty settlers within 
four years to own a landed estate with 
a water-front of sixteen miles if on one 
side of the Hudson only, and eight miles 
if on both sides. He might extend his 
estate inland as far as he thought de- 
sirable, buying the land of the Indians. 
This great landowner, or patroon, as he 
was called, had almost absolute power 
over his tenants. Not only did he make 
all the laws for them, but he was also 
their governor and their judge. In 
fact, the patroon was like a feudal lord 
of the Middle Ages, and his tenants like 
the vassals. 

While the patroon was to provide his 
tenants with house and land, and stock A PATROON. 
each little farm with tools and cattle, 
the farmer, on his part, was required to pay a certain rent 
and to keep a fixed place of living for ten years. He had to 


The Dutch attempt to 
institute a patroon system 
in America. 
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grind his corn at the patroon’s mill, and could neither hunt 
nor fish without the patroon’s permission. He could not even 
weave cloth for himself, but must buy it from the storehouse 
of the patroon. 

It should be noted, however, that the patroons were each 
required to support a minister and a school-teacher, in order 
that religious education should not suffer. This wise provision, 
although not carried out in full, indicated the sturdy, wholesome 
character of the Dutch people. 

By treating the Iroquois justly the 
Dutch held their friendship, and by 
honest dealing avoided costly wars with 
them. They also easily secured the 
furs coming through the hands of the 
Iroquois from numerous tribes around 
the Great Lakes and between the Ohio and the Mississippi. 
The results of this friendship were far-reaching: (1) Dutch com- 
merce was enriched; (2) the Iroquois received for their furs the 
firearms which enabled them to prevent the French from get- 
ting possession of New York; (3) although they had no such 
purpose, they were smoothing the path of the English, who at 
a later date took possession of New Netherland. They also 
helped to maintain the fur trade with the Iroquois, much to the 
later advantage of the English. 

There was no self-government in New Netherland. The peo- 
ple could not make their own laws nor levy their own taxes. 
The town meeting, which was such a characteristic feature of 
New England life, had no existence here. Yet religious freedom 
was all that the most liberal could desire. As Holland welcomed 
the Pilgrims when driven by persecution from England, the 
Dutch in New Netherland welcomed the victims of Puritan in- 
tolerance in New England. People from all parts of Europe 
came over to New Netherland, and a very mixed population 
was the result. It was said that in 1643 eighteen languages were 
spoken in New Amsterdam. In such a community there could 


The Dutch develop 
extensive fur trade and 
welcome all comers to 
New Amsterdam 
(1623-1664). 


1 New Netherland had four Dutch governors: Peter Minuit, Walter Van Twiller, 
William Kieft, and Peter Stuyvesant. Stuyvesant was the only governor worthy 
of the name. With great reluctance did he yield to the English. 
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not be the same intense loyalty to the ruling power as if all the 
people had been of one nation. 

The Dutch were now, as the Span- 
iards had been the century before, 
the great naval and commercial 
rivals of England. It is not surpris- 
ing that England should wish to get control of the trade which 
was enriching Dutch merchants, but that was hardly possible 
while the Dutch held the best- 
harbor on the Atlantic coast 
and the best highway to the 
Indian fur trade of the inte- 
rior. No other river equalled 
the Hudson in this respect; 
its advantages were superb. 
Moreover, the Dutch colonies 
separated the English colonies 
north and south. And Eng- 
land, not foreseeing that the 
union of the English colonies 
could prove disastrous to the 
mother country, accepted the 
New England idea that the 
intrusion of the Dutch was 
a great obstacle to their 
growth. 

Therefore, after allowing 
the Dutch to remain fifty 
years in the territory which 
they had settled, England 
suddenly brought forth her 
claim to the land by the dis- 
covery of Cabot. Accord- 


New Netherland becomes 
one of the English 
colonies (1664). 


° . SETTLEMENTS IN NEW YORK, NEW JER- 
ingly, in 1664, although Hol- sey, pennsyLvanrA, AND DELAWARE. 


land and England were at 

peace, Charles II sent over a fleet to attack the Dutch col- 
ony at New Amsterdam. Governor Stuyvesant made frantic 
appeals to the people to ward off the attack, but the settlers 
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Fyelcomed English rule. Without a blow New Amsterdam and 
the whole of New Netherland fell into the hands of the Eng- 
lish. Charles II gave the newly conquered territory to his 


PETER STUYVESANT, GOVERNOR OF NEW AMSTERDAM, 
After a painting by Stanley M. Arthurs. 


brother, the Duke of York, and changed the name of both the 
colony and the capital to New York. 


Dutch colonization, like Spanish, 
The reason why the ; apa 
Tattle went failed, and for a similar reason. The 
Spaniards were lured by gold, the Dutch 
by trade.1 They both lacked the colonizing instinct which puts 
home-making before wealth-getting. Yet, though Holland failed 
in establishing colonies in America, the influence of the Dutch 
people was indelibly impressed for good on the part of the 
country which they settled. 


Representative government is New: York "prospered: »under 


; : English rule, but the people 
Cece pete RASS 2ST were dissatisfied because they 


were not given as much political freedom as the English colonists 


1At that time beautiful skins from such fur-bearing animals as the otter and 
the beaver cost so much in Europe that none but the rich could afford to buy them; 
but the Indian, who got them easily by hunting, was willing to exchange them 
with the Dutch fur-trader for a few trinkets that were of trifling value to him. 
The fur trade, therefore, yielded large profits to the Dutch traders and merchants. 
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enjoyed in New England. It was not until 1683 that they were 
allowed an assembly elected by the freeholders, which could 
meet with the governor and council to make laws and levy 
taxes. In 1686 the Duke of York, now James II, took away 
this representative government, and two years later annexed 
New York to New England, putting both under the rule of 
Andros. When the news came in 1689 that James II had been 
deprived of his throne, the people’s party, under the leadership 
of Jacob Leisler, a wealthy merchant, started a revolution, and 
the deputy governor deserted his position and fled from the 
colony. In a short time Leisler was at the head of the pro- 
visional government, in which he assumed the authority laid 
down by the deputy governor. 

Although he was honest in purpose and patriotic in spirit, he 
was rash in action, and did not prove a satisfactory leader. In 
less than two years he was forced to surrender to the royal gov- 
ernor sent over by the king. The new governor, while under the 
influence of wine, it is said, was induced to sign an order for the 
execution of Leisler. There seems to be no doubt that his exe- 
cution was a grave injustice. By royal authority the new ad- 
ministration provided for a permanent assembly to be elected 
by the people and to represent the people. From that time on 
the people of New York enjoyed self-government. 

The direct cause of the settlement of 
Pennsylvania was the bitter persecution of 
the Quakers in England.1 They were ex- 
treme dissenters from the Established Church, and did, not 
believe in paying taxes for its support; they had no respect for 
forms and ceremonies; they would not use titles in addressing 
any man, not even the king; and they counted it a sin to take 
oath even in a court of justice, or to pay taxes for war. 

as 5 The most illustrious convert of the 
EES Boon: : eee Quakers in the seventeenth century 
CEO oe a ad one gen was William Penn. He was a young 
pe etery tes man of wealth, education, and politi- 
os (eye cal promise. Through his father, Ad- 
miral Penn, who had been active in bringing about the restora- 


1 At one time there were 4,000 Quakers in English prisons. 


Quakers are 
extreme dissenters. 
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tion of the Stuarts, he had found favor with the king. For 
many years he had cherished the idea of founding a settlement 
for the Quakers in America, and he had played a large part in 
the planting of a colony in West 
Jersey, where many Quakers had 
found a refuge. But as the colony 
was not altogether satisfactory, he 
sought to obtain a grant of land 
from Charles IT in payment of a 
debt of $80,000 that the king owed 
Admiral Penn. 

This grant (1680) lay west of the 
Delaware River. The king named 
it Pennsylvania in honor of his 
friend, the admiral. Penn was 
made proprietor of the new colony, 
and by the terms of the charter, drawn by his own hand, the 
proprietor, with the consent of the freemen, was to make all 
necessary laws. Penn offered land on easy terms, and prom- 
ised the settlers a popular government, with justice to all, re- 
gardless of religious beliefs. The people of his faith throughout 
England responded with such enthusiasm that he was able to 
send out a large colony. 

The first settlers came to America in 
‘ 1681. William Penn arrived in 1682, and 
Pennsylvania and ; : : 
ehaiee & ; in the following year he laid out the city 
live in peace with f Philadelphi: wobuntlandibearide 
the Indians (1681). of Philadelphia on a tract o anc etween 
the Delaware and the Schuylkill Rivers. 
Under the spreading branches of an elm-tree! he made a treaty 
of peace with the Indians, paying them fairly for the land and 
making them presents. So honest were the Quaker colonists of 
Pennsylvania in all their dealings with the natives that for a 
long time the highest compliment an Indian could pay a white 
man was to liken him to Penn. The Indians kept their treaty 
for sixty years. 


WILLIAM PENN, 


Quakers settle 


‘This tree was blown down in 1810. A monument marks the spot where it 
stood, 
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The government was very liberal. 
The proprietor named the governor 
but the people chose the members of 
the council and the assembly. Every 
taxpayer and freeholder had the right 
to vote. The laws indicate Penn’s kindness and good-will 


Penn’s government is 
very democratic and 
attracts thrifty people 
from many lands. 


WILLIAM PENN NEGOTIATING HIS TREATY WITH THE INDIANS, 
After a painting by Stanley M. Arthurs. 


toward others. They provided that the Indians should be 
treated kindly; that each child should be taught a trade; 
that criminals in prison should be kept busy with some kind 
of work; and that all public officers should be professed 
Christians. 

In spite of internal feuds, some slight and others serious, the 
colony grew and continued to prosper. The climate was good, 
the soil was fertile, and rivers offered easy communication. 
These natural advantages, together with the liberal spirit, 
the good laws, and the peaceful relations with the Indians, 
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COTTAGE OF WILLIAM PENN, FAIRMOUNT 
PARK, PHILADELPHIA. 


made the enterprise 
successful. Colonists 
were not afraid to come 
where others’ had 
opened the way. Be- 
sides English and 
Swedes, there were 
many from Wales, Hol- 
land, and Germany. 
Industries were built 
up and wéalth increased 
with population. Thus 
Penn’s ‘‘Holy Experi- 
ment”? placed Pennsyl- 


vania among the foremost of the original colonies. 


SUGGESTIONS AND PROBLEMS FOR THE PUPIL 


1. Why should the Dutch leave Holland to settle in America? What advan- 
tage did Hudson gain for the Dutch by winning the good-will of the 
Iroquois Indians? How did Champlain make these same Indians 
deadly enemies of the French? In what way did the friendship of 
these Indians for the Dutch aid the English later? Note the impor- 


tance of the fur trade. 


2. Bear in mind the mixed population in New York and in Pennsylvania, for 
you can use this knowledge to a good purpose when you study the 


Revolution. 


3. Do you consider it important in connection with colonial history that 


England secured New Netherland? 


What events does the series of 


years 1609-1664 cover in the history of New Netherland? Why 
did Dutch colonization fail? What would have been your attitude 


toward the patroon system? 


4. What led to a popular uprising against Andros under the leadership of 


Leisler ? 


5. Imagine yourself to be William Penn interviewing the king and giving him 
reasons why you wish to plant a colony in Pennsylvania. 

6. Your first important date was 1492; you have now studied typical Eng- 
lish colonies of the three geographical groups up to 1689. Learn the 


1Tn three years Philadelphia had gained more in population than New York had 
in a half-century. Toward the close of the century Philadelphia was a “noble and 
beautiful” city, as a history of the time describes it, containing 2,000 houses, 


most of them “‘stately,” built of brick. 
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meaning of these dates thoroughly: 1492, 1588, 1689, 1492-1898; 
observe that 1689 is almost midway between the two. How many 
of the thirteen colonies had been settled before 1689? This date 
will have still further importance in connection with the French. 
Make out a chart with the following facts in separate columns: Name 
of colony, when settled, where settled, by whom settled. 

7. You have seen how the Spanish, the English, and the Dutch planted col- 
onies in America. In the ‘‘ Notes” is an account of similar attempts 
made by the Swedes. Why were the English the most successful? 

8. It would be a good plan for you to make out a chronological chart, begin- 
ning with 1492 and ending with 1689, including dates of principal events 
in three parallel lines—one for the Spanish, one for the English, and 
one for the Dutch. 

9. This chapter brings you to the end of the first period of English colonial 
growth in America. Difficulties have been chiefly local or with the 
Stuart kings. In the next period of their growth the colonies aid the 
mother country in the struggle against the French for control of North 
America. 


READINGS FOR THE TEACHER AND THE PupiL: Wright, Children’s Stories in 
American History, chap. XX; Thwaites, The Colonies, chap. 1X; Fiske, Dutch and 
Quaker Colonies in America, I, 82-95, 219-231; Gordy, American Leaders and 
Heroes, 92-101; Eggleston, Our First Century, 83-88, 101-107; Bassett, 4 Short 
History of the United States, 72-76, 101-107; Coffin, Old Times in the Colonies, 
chap. XXIV. 


NOTES 


New Jersey (1618).—As New Jersey was at first included in New Netherland, 
the Dutch erected, as early as 1618, a small fort at Bergen, on the west bank of 
the Hudson River. When in 1664 New Netherland passed into the hands of the 
English, the Duke of York sold the land between the Hudson River and the Dela- 
ware to his friends Lord Berkeley and Sir George Carteret. The province was 
named New Jersey, after the Island of Jersey, which Carteret had bravely defended 
for the king’s father, Charles I, during the Civil War in England. The first per- 
manent English settlement was made at Elizabethtown in 1665. As the people 
were allowed freedom of worship and a part in making the laws, a good class of 
settlers was attracted to New Jersey. The Indians were so kindly treated that 
they gave no trouble. 

In 1674 the province was divided into East and West Jersey, for many years 
known as “The Jerseys.” By 1682 the Jerseys had been sold to a number of 
Quakers, among whom was William Penn. There were now so many proprietors 
that much confusion over land titles resulted. The proprietors, therefore, sold in 
1702 all their claims to the English crown. From that time the Jerseys were 
known as New Jersey and were united to New York. New Jersey and New York 
now had the same governor but each province had its own assembly. In 1738 
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New Jersey was made a royal province, which it continued to be until the Revolu- 
tion. Benjamin Franklin’s son was the last royal governor. 

DELAWARE (1638).—In 1638 a number of Swedes and Finlanders landed near 
the present site of Wilmington, Delaware, and built a fort which they called Chris- 
tina, in honor of their queen. Later, the Swedes made settlements along the 
Delaware River as far as the site of Philadelphia. They called their colony New 
Sweden. But the Dutch claimed all this region as a part of New Netherland, 
and in 1655 they sailed up the Delaware, captured all the Swedish forts, and made 
New Sweden a part of New Netherland. 

When in 1664 the English took New Netherland from the Dutch, Delaware 
became an English possession. In 1682 William Penn, wishing to secure a free 
outlet to the ocean, bought from the Duke of York this territory, known at that 
time as the “three lower counties on the Delaware.” Delaware then became a 
part of Pennsylvania. In 1703 the people of Delaware were allowed a sep- 


arate assembly; but they had the same governor as Pennsylvania until the 
Revolution. 


D. The French along the St. Lawrence and in the Mississippi 
Valley (1608-1689) 


While the other nations of Europe 
were establishing their claims in the New 
World, France was not idle. Unwilling 
to be left out of the struggle for riches and power, she was mak- 
ing her plans to share in what all were seeking. For many 
years before her first explorers set out in their effort to find 
the northwest passage to China! her fishermen had been active 
on the shores of Newfoundland. The name of the first bold 
and skilful sea-captain who established a claim for France in 
the New World was Jacques Cartier. 

On his voyage of exploration he discovered the St. Lawrence 
and sailed up the river as far as an Indian village on the present 
site of Montreal. He made another voyage from France in 
1540, and in the name of King Francis I took possession of the 
country which the Indians called Canada, but attempts to colo- 
nize at this time were unsuccessful. In 1603 the French again 


Cartier discovers the 
St. Lawrence River. 


‘In 1524 Francis I planned a voyage under an Italian, Giovanni Verrazano; and 
an alleged letter from him to Francis, reporting the voyage and the discovery of 
the Hudson River, was published many years later. But there is no proof that 


the voyage was ever taken, or that the letter was ever written; and the contents 
of the letter make the voyage improbable. 
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attempted settlement in the region extending from New York 
harbor to Cape Breton, then called Acadia; and again they 
failed. 


Champlain makes the 
first permanent settlement 
in Canada (1608). 


These failures only make the 
name of Samuel de Champlain, 
called the ‘‘Father of New France,”’ 
stand out in a stronger light. In 
1608 he made the first permanent French settlement in Canada 
at Quebec. He was deeply impressed by the beauty of the 
St. Lawrence Valley and by its valuable resources in forests and 
furs. Since he was both patriotic and religious, his motive was 
twofold: to extend the glory of France and of the Catholic 
Church. 

The year following the settlement of 
Quebec, Champlain discovered and explored 
the lake which bears his name (1609). It 
Was a curious coincidence that this should 
have been the same year that Hudson sailed up the Hudson 
River, for these two events bore an important relation to each 
other and also had a large influence upon the course of Amer- 
ican history. 

The story is full of interest. When Champlain settled at 
Quebec in 1608 he found that the neighboring tribes of Algon- 
quin Indians were bitter enemies of the Mohawks, one of the 
Five Nations, or Iroquois,! in New York. It was difficult for 
him to keep out of their deadly feud, and he naturally took the 
side of the Algonquins, whose lands lay nearer tohim. He joined 
them, and in a battle near Ticonderoga, on Lake Champlain, 
shot and killed some of the Mohawks. The others were over- 
come with terror and fled, for they had never before heard the 
report of a gun. The shame of their defeat led them to hate 
the French, who had brought victory to the Algonquins. From 
that day the Iroquois were the bitter enemies of the French 


Champlain makes 
enemies of the 
Iroquois. 


1The Five Nations (see page 17), who formed a loose confederacy, were very 
powerful Indians till their defeat by Frontenac in 1697. They firmly controlled 
the Mohawk River valley and prevented the French from using the best natural 
highways from Lake Erie to the Ohio. Their population at the time of their 
greatest strength was under 20,000. After the ‘Tuscaroras from North Carolina 
joined them in 1715 they were known as the Six Nations. 
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colonists, and prevented them, whenever possible, from carrying 
out their plans of exploration and trade. 

When we learn how vast these plans 
were, we realize how fatal were those 
shots to the future success of the French 
in America. They had control of the St. Lawrence, one of the 
three waterways to the interior of North America; they hoped 
to gain control of the Mississippi 
Valley and the Hudson-Mohawk 
River route, the other two main 
waterways. Then North America 
would be in their grasp. The dis- 
tance from the St. Lawrence to the 
Mississippi was not great. One 
route lay through Lake Ontario and 
Lake Erie, by portage into French 
Creek, through the Alleghany and 
Ohio Rivers into the Mississippi. 
Another lay through the same 
lakes into the Maumee, by portage 

SAMUEL DE CHAMPLAIN, into the Wabash, and through the 
Ohio into the Mississippi. 

But the lands of the Iroquois stretched along the shore of 
Lake Erie, and the ever-watchful enemy blocked both these 
routes. The French, therefore, were obliged to seek a much 
longer and more difficult one farther north. This route lay 
along the Ottawa River into Georgian Bay, through Lake Huron, 
Lake Michigan, across into the Illinois River, and from there 
into the Mississippi. 


The French reach the 
Mississippi Valley. 


The French establish piowly ano palepiy ue oe 
tended their claims in this direction. 
Hunters and fur-traders were very ac- 
tive. They established trading-posts 
but did not build homes. For many 
years after the founding of Quebec French colonists'came to the 
New World in small numbers. Of these, some lived by cod- 
fishing, others by farming, but nearly everybody took a hand 
in hunting for fur-bearing animals or in trading with the 


scattered trading-posts 
rather than compact 
settlements. 
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Indians for furs. Once a year a fair was held at Montreal, 
where French merchants offered to the Indians knives, hatch- 
ets, beads, and various trinkets in exchange for beaver skins. 
Here and there along the Great Lakes and in the Mississippi 
Valley French traders built warehouses of logs or stone for stor- 
ing their furs. The warehouse was sometimes strong enough 
to be called a fort and was protected by soldiers. Such a fort, 
or trading-post, was often so well located for trade that on its 
site in course of time there grew 
up a large city. 

The most important trading 
centre was at Mackinac, on the 
Strait of Mackinac, between Lake 
Huron and Lake Superior. From 
this point wood-rangers went out 
by twos or threes and roamed for 
hundreds of miles through the for- 
est in search of beaver skins, 
which they procured in part by 
trading with the Indians and in 
part by trapping. They were on 
friendly terms with the Indians, 
and not only mingled freely with 
them but sometimes married In- 
dian women. These rugged hunt- MARQUETTE AND JOLIET ON 
ers did much to win over to the ae. 7. ae 


French thegood-willof thered men. 
Quite apart from the traders were 


phe Jesuit ehere tase ie he Jesuit missionaries, who had no 
explore the interior and ; : 
thought of engaging in trade nor of 
make converts of the : (caine iend 
Tagiacs securing personal gain of any kind. 
MG ; They were eager only to make Chris- 
tians of the Indians. In their great desire to do good, they 
_ braved dangers and hardships. They suffered hunger and cold, 
and even torture, at the hands of the ungrateful Indians. Many 
were burned at the stake, yet they never faltered. From village 
to village they went, doing acts of kindness and mercy, trying 
to help the Indians to a better life. 
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In following the path of their reli- 
gious work, the Jesuit missionaries not 
only gained converts to their faith but 
with rare intelligence made important explorations and discov- 
eries. It was one of these missionaries, Father Marquette, who 
was the first to reach the upper 
Mississippi River. He came to 
Canada in 1666, fifty-eight years 
after Champlain made a settle- 
ment at Quebec. After five years 
of teaching among the Indians he 
built a small mission station on the 
north side of the Strait of Macki- 
nac. While he was working here 
among the natives, Indian hunters 
told him of a great river lying far 
to the west. He sent this report to 
the governor of Canada, who had 
heard similar ones. To verify 
them the governor sent Louis 
ROBERT CAVALIER DE LA SALLE. Joliet and Father Marquette in 

search of the river. 

In May, 1673, they made the journey. Upon reaching the 
Mississippi they explored the river as far south as the mouth of 
the Arkansas. There they learned that it flowed into the Gulf 
of Mexico and not into the Pacific Ocean, as they had sup- 
posed, and they turned about and went back to Green Bay. 
The report made by Marquette and Joliet aroused the keenest 
interest in France. Among those whose enthusiasm was kindled 
was Cavalier de La Salle, one of the most noted of the French 
explorers, who gave the best years of his life to an attempt to 
build up a French empire in America. 


Marquette and Joliet 
explore the Mississippi. 


La Salle was a man of great courage and 
energy. He was an earnest Catholic and 
ambitious for his own success as well as for 
the glory of France. When he first came 
over to Canada, he was possessed by the desire to discover a 
water-route to India, but in 1679, having given up that idea, he 


La Salle claims the 
Mississippi Valley 
for France. 
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set out on an expedition to explore the Mississippi. His 
great ambition was to reach its mouth and secure the valley 
for France, but not 
until three years 
later (1682), after 
many trials and dis- 
appointments, did he 
find the great river 
and explore it to its 
mouth. According 
to French custom, 
he planted the 
French arms there 
and claimed all the 
land through which 
the river and its 
tributaries flowed. 
He called the coun- 
try Louisiana in 
honor of the French 
king, Louis XIV. 
This was the year LA SALLE AT THE MOUTH OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 

in which Penn was 

laying the foundations of Philadelphia and seven years before 
the beginning of the Intercolonial Wars in 1689. 

La Salle’s aims were twofold: (1) To 
establish military and trade centres at 
pom mere colony ee various points, and (2) to plant a colony 
ne pect ot ae at the mouth of the Mississippi River. 
itserssippl. In this way he hoped to gain control 
of the fur trade for France. He built many forts and then re- 
turned to France to get people for his colony. He succeeded in 
getting men for his enterprise, but in sailing for the mouth of the 
Mississippi he missed it and landed several hundred miles to 
the west, at Matagorda Bay. Two years later, after he and 
his wretched followers had suffered great hardship, he was way- 
laid and shot dead by some of the wearied men of his company 
(1687). He had not accomplished his full purpose, but in ex- 


Why La Salle attempts 
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ploring the Mississippi and in building forts in the unoccupied 
territory he had done a great work for France. 

The planting of the French arms at 
the mouth of the Mississippi was a very 
significant event in American history. 
It was the declaration to the world 
that France laid claim to the whole 
Mississippi Valley from the Rocky to 
the Alleghany Mountains; and this in 
spite of the fact that the region was 
discovered by Spanish explorers. But 
Spain had failed to make known to 
the world her discovery, and had not 
attempted to secure the region by 
colonizing it. La Salle, on the other 
hand, had bent all his energies to 
uniting this immense and valuable 
territory with the St. Lawrence Val- 
ley in order to make a vast empire, 
which would crowd out the English WOOD-RANGERS, 
and keep their colonies shut in for- 
ever between the Atlantic coast and the Alleghanies. 

But his cherished dream of a New 

The French are . i ; : 
: ; : France in America, with the seat of 
inferior to the English Oe 
A ae government removed to the Missis- 
in colonizing methods. * . 

sippi, was never to come true, because 
the French, like the Spaniards, were inferior to their English 
rivals in colonizing methods. Most of the colonists to New 
France were seeking the high profits of the fur trade. Those 
who did go to Canada to till the soil could not have farms of 
their own, because the land was held by French seigniors (nobles), 
who had it directly from the King and who parcelled it out 
among the settlers for small rentals. Moreover, the paternal- 
istic practice of the King in treating his colonists like children 
robbed them of the opportunity to think and act for themselves 
and thus become self-reliant. 

While, therefore, pioneers from the sturdy English colonies 
were pushing westward across the Alleghanies and building 


France lays balan to 
the Mississippi Valley. 
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homes in the Ohio Valley, the French were largely engaged in 
building forts and trading with the Indians of that region, where 
finally the interests and ambitions of the two rival nations 
clashed and brought on the Last French War. 


SUGGESTIONS AND PROBLEMS FOR THE PUPIL 


~ 
. 


Travel on the map with Champlain, Marquette, Joliet, and La Salle. 
Draw a map showing the great waterways they traversed. Indicate 
the position of a portage; describe its geography and importance. 

2. Consider the great difference between the aims of the French and the 
English in America. The French came in small numbers and estab- 
lished trading-posts and missions; the English came in large numbers 
and established permanent homes. Discuss these facts with reference 
to stable and enduring settlements. Which was bound to come out 
ahead in the struggle for possession? Give’reasons for your answer. 

3. Indicate on your map the position of French trading-posts from the mouth 
of the St. Lawrence to the Great Lakes, and in the Mississippi basin. 
Did any of them become cities later on? Explain why in each case. 

4. The Jesuit missionaries did a remarkable work in exploration. What do 
you think of their great purpose to make Christians of the Indians? 

5. What were La Salle’s aims? Notice what he did in 1682, only seven years 
before the great landmark, 1689. Did La Salle realize his dream? 
What do you admire in La Salle? In what ways is the study of such 
a heroic man helpful to us? 

6. Note carefully the position on the map of the Iroquois Indians. Explain 
how Champlain’s mistake caused them to be a deciding influence on 
colonial history. Parkman’s ‘‘Conspiracy of Pontiac”’ will tell you 
more about them. 

7. Turn to the map showing French claims and English possessions in North 

America and see if you can discover any reasons for the Last French 

War that follows. 


READINGS FOR THE TEACHER AND THE PupiL: Wright, Children’s Stories in 
American History, chaps. XIX, XXII; Parkman, La Salle and the Discovery of the 
Great West; Parkman, Pioneers of France in the New World; Eggleston, Our First 
Century, 160-170; Coffin, Old Times in the Colonies, 368-382, 441-447; Gordy, 
American Leaders and Heroes, 103-114. 

Ficrion: Catherwood, Romance of Dollard, Story of Tonty. 


CHAPTER V 


ENGLAND DEFEATS FRANCE IN THE STRUGGLE FOR CON- 
TROL OF NORTH AMERICA (1689-1763) 


These events in the Mississippi 
Valley occurred just before 1689, 
a great turning-point in American 
history. When James II, the last 
of the Stuart kings, fled from Eng- 
land he found refuge in the court of France in 1688. There 
France took up his cause, and England and France began a series 
of wars which did not end until 1763. While these wars were 
going on in Europe, there was fighting between the French and 
English colonies in America. 

The Iroquois largely controlled the regions of the Great Lakes, 
where the French sought to build up the fur trade. And since 
the day that Champlain had helped the Algonquins to defeat 
the Iroquois, these powerful tribes in the Mohawk Valley per- 
sistently hindered and harassed the French. On the other hand, 
the English, when they conquered New Netherland, inherited 
the good-will and friendly alliance which existed between the 
Dutch and the Iroquois. 

These facts are important to remember because both the 
French and the English encouraged their Indian allies to make 
attacks upon frontier settlements during the years that France 
and England were at war. These wars which were fought be- 
tween the colonies were called Intercolonial Wars.1 The last one is 
the most interesting to us. It is known as the Last French War? 
in America and the Seven Years’ War in Europe (1756-1763). 


While England and France 
wage war in Europe, their 
colonies fight in America 
(1689-1763). 


1The first three of the Intercolonial Wars, named after the English sovereign 
reigning at the time, were as follows: King William’s War (1689-1697), Queen | 
Anne’s War (1702-1713), and King George’s War (1744-1748). During the last 
of these three the New England colonists, led by Colonel Pepperell, captured 
Louisburg, a great fortress on Cape Breton Island. The French had thought that 
this stronghold could withstand any attack, and were therefore amazed at the suc- 
cess of New England farmers and fishermen. At the end of the war, however, 
England gave up Louisburg to France. 

2'To develop union among the English colonies, there were needed such common 
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Both England and France claimed 
the territory between the Alleghanies 
and the Mississippi. England claimed 
it by the discovery of John Cabot, by 
exploration, and by Indian treaty, and France by reason of 
exploration. France had done much more than England to 
make this region known, but had not occupied the country by 
settlements. When, therefore, the English colonies, which had 
been taking root on the Atlantic coast, had spread as far west 
as the eastern base of the Alleghanies, a struggle for possession 
was inevitable. By 1750 the French had built a line of sixty 
forts by way of the Great Lakes, from the St. Lawrence to the 
mouth of the Mississippi. As in the case of the trading-posts, 
such shrewd foresight was shown in their location that many of 
them afterward became great business and trade centres. De- 
troit, Chicago, and St. Louis mark the sites of some of these 
forts, and Vincennes, Cahokia, Kaskaskia, and Natchez of others. 
The French had planted colonies also at Mobile in 1699 and at 
New Orleans in 1718. Thus far they had outgeneralled the 
English in the New World in establishing a claim to such a vast 
extent of territory. The English colonists had been so busy 
with their local affairs that they had thought very little of ex- 
tending their claims to the land lying west of the mountains; 
but when at last they realized what had happened, they were 
ready to make a stubborn fight. 

French and English traders had come 
; ; into collision in the disputed territory,! and 
comes into conflict ? 

: both French and English settlers, appre- 
Wilh TENG Deaetel ae ciating the need of immediate action, made 
attempts to colonize the region. At about the time that the 


Conflicting claims to 
Mississippi Valley lead 
to Last French War. 


The Ohio company 


interests as the Intercolonial Wars furnished. Massachusetts, Connecticut, and. 
New York united in King William’s War; South Carolina, New England, New 
York, and New Jersey organized separate expeditions against the French and 
Indians in Queen Anne’s War; the northern colonies engaged in King George’s 
War; and in the Last French War all the cclonies stood side by side in a solid 
array against the French and Indians. This war was national, and led the pro- 
vincial to begin to think of himself as an American. 

1 The Iroquois, as already said, were the great barrier between the French and 
the disputed territory, but during this war they were neutral. 
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French governor was urging the home government to send 
colonists to the Ohio Valley, some of the planters in Virginia 
formed the Ohio Com- 
pany. This company 
received from the 
king, on condition of 
settlement, a grant of 
600,000 acres of land 
between the Great 
Kanawha and Mo- 
nongahela_ Rivers. 
LawrenceWashington 
had a large interest in 
the Ohio Company, 
and his younger 
brother George was 
employed as a sur- 
veyor. Explorers, 
traders, and _ land- 
hunters were sent out 
at once, just as the 
French were taking 
formal possession of 
THE FRENCH IN THE OHIO VALLEY. the disputed region. 
They were sinking 
lead plates at the mouths of the streams with inscriptions 
chaiming the land for France. 


: ; To push their claims the French built 
Washington is sent ; : 
: eres a line of forts on the direct route from 
on important mission 5 . 
Canada to the Ohio.t Governor Din- 
to the French forts. Epes 4 
widdie sent George Washington, who 
two years before had been appointed adjutant-general of the 
Virginia militia, to inform the French commander? that he was 


1 These forts included Presqu’Isle, Le Boeuf, and Venango on the Allegheny. 

* To reach Fort Le Beeuf, situated only fifteen miles from Lake Erie, Washington 
had to travel five hundred miles through the wilderness. By the time he was 
ready to start back from Fort Venango it was Christmas. The pack-horses were 
so weak that Washington and a single companion pressed forward on foot. They 
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building on English territory and would do well to depart peace- 
ably. At this time Washington was only twenty-one years old, 
but he was over six feet tall, well built, and of dignified bearing. 
Moreover, he was 
cool-headed and fear- 
less. With seven com- 
panions on_ pack- 
horses, he started 
from Williamsburg, 
Virginia, on his peri- 
lous journey late in 
October, 1753. About 
the middle of Janu- 
ary, 1754, he returned 
with the refusal of the prencu OFFICERS AND MEN OF THE TIME OF THE 
French commander to FRENCH WAR, 

withdraw. Then im- 

mediate preparations were made by Governor Dinwiddie to take 
forcible possession of the land. 

The juncture of the Allegheny and Mo- 
nongahela Rivers was called the “Gateway 
of the West,’ because a fort there would 
control the entrance to the Ohio Valley. Both nations had their 
eyes upon this important site. The English were the first to 
arrive, but before they could complete their fort they were driven 
off by a larger force of French, who built a fort and called it 
Fort Du Quesne. Washington, already on his way from Virginia 
to occupy the new fort, was met by the unsuccessful party of 
English as they returned. He pushed on to Great Meadows, and 
there learned that the French were marching toward him. Ad- 
vancing with the aid of an Indian guide and forty men, he met, 


Fighting begins at 
Great Meadows. 


had many narrow escapes from death. A treacherous Indian guide, who was not 
three rods in advance, turned suddenly and shot at Washington, but missed him. 
Washington took the Indian’s gun away and let him go. On reaching the Alle- 
gheny River Washington and his companion found it full of floating ice. With 
nothing but a hatchet, they made a raft and began crossing the river. Shortly 
afterward Washington was struck by a piece of floating ice and knocked into the 
water. Darkness falling upon them before they could reach the opposite side of 
the river, they spent the night on an island, where they nearly froze to death, 
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in a dark glen near by, a French party that had been sent out to 
reconnoitre, and exchanged shots with them, killing the French 
leader and most of his men. On hearing that a body of French 
with numbers larger than his own was marching toward him, 
Washington returned to Great Meadows and threw up intrench- 
ments, which he called Fort Necessity. Here he was defeated 
by the French and was forced to surrender (July 4, 1754). 
He was allowed, however, to return to Virginia with his 
troops. 

Thus began the war which in its issues was only less impor- 
tant than the Revolution. Although it started in America, 
England stood back of her colonies. We cannot follow the war 
in detail, but a few of its important engagements will give an 
idea of its character. 

In 1755 General Braddock was sent 
over from England to take command 
of the forces in America. He was a 
brave soldier, with much experience on the battle-fields of Europe, 
but he knew nothing of Indian warfare. Yet he was so self- 
confident and headstrong that he would not 
take advice from Washington or Benjamin 
Franklin, both of whom warned him against In- 
dian ambuscades. Following his own methods, 
with 2,000 men Braddock started from Alex- 
andria, Virginia, toward Fort Du Quesne, which, 
as the key to the West, it was his purpose to 
capture. 

In marching his troops he insisted upon the 
same order and precision as in the open fields of 
Europe, and when within eight miles of the fort 
he was surprised by an ambush, the brilliant 
uniforms of his army making a splendid target 
for the unseen foe. The English regulars tried to 
fight in ranks, but the Indians, firing from be- 

hind trees, shot them down by scores. Braddock 
cin “viz_-made a heroic effort to bear up against the foe; - 

PERIOD, four horses were killed under him, and he was 


Braddock’s expedition 
ends in failure (1755). 
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on the fifth when he received 
a mortal wound. Washington, 
serving on Braddock’s staff, 
had three horses shot under 
him, and four bullets passed 
through his clothes. 

Finally, after suffering se- 
verely, the regulars fled in 
shameful rout. The brave 
Virginians, led by Washing- 
ton, and fighting behind trees 
in true Indian fashion, saved 
the army from utter ruin. Of 
Braddock’s army, 700 out of 
2,000 men and three-fourths 
of the officers were killed. 
Such was the disheartening 
failure of Braddock’s expedi- 
tion. The miserable remnant 
of his army retreated, and the qyp ENcLIsH REGULARS UNDER FIRE 
Indians laid waste the settle- FROM THE INDIANS, 
ments in western Virginia, After a painting by Howard Pyle. 


Maryland, and Pennsylvania. 
There had been fighting in the colonies 


for about two years before war was for- 
mally declared between England and 
France in 1756. During this time the French were successful al- 
most everywhere. The English Government had sent to Amer- 
ica very inefficient generals. These men, like Braddock, were 
unwilling to take advice from colonial officers, and looked with 
contempt upon colonial troops. Moreover, they so mismanaged 
the various armies that there was not united and harmonious 
action. The French, on the contrary, were ably handled by 
General Montcalm, who so massed his forces at important 
points that, during these two years, he kept the English out of 
the disputed territory, and hemmed them in behind the Al- 
leghanies. At the close of 1757 the outlook for the English 
in America was gloomy. 


At first the French 
have the advantage. 
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At this critical moment William Pitt 
as prime minister became the head 
of affairs in England. He was clear- 
headed and great-hearted. He loved his country, and was 
willing to rise or fall with her. He said, “I can save Eng- 

land,’’ and he made good his 
word. His faith in himself 
Oe and his country filled the peo- 
SCALE OF MILES ple with hope and confidence. 
He appointed strong and able 
officers for the troops in 
America. He put the co- 
lonial officers and troops on 
an equal footing with the 
English and pushed forward 
the various armies in ener- 
prateaeh : getic, united action. His 
enous. ae spirit was everywhere. In 
quick succession, during a 
period of less than two years, 
Louisburg, Fort Frontenac, 
Fort du Quesne, Fort Niag- 
ara, and other French strong- 
holds fell into the hands of the English. 
Wale ing eae The last and most notable victory was 
wictory at Ouebee won by General Wolfe at Quebec. By 
appointing him to the command of an 
(1759). ae 
expedition against Quebec Pitt showed 
wisdom, for this was the most important place then in possession 
of the French. General Wolfe was not strong in body but he was 
a truly great military leader. As brigadier-general at Louisburg 
he had gained high praise for energy and courage. His soldiers 
idolized him and they would follow him cheerfully to victory 
or death. Pitt therefore placed him at the head of an army of 
10,000 men for the capture of Quebec. 

The city was situated on steep and lofty cliffs overlooking the 
St. Lawrence, and was protected by the strongest fortress in 
America. It was the key to Canada. Wolfe and his army tried 


William Pitt saves the 
cause of England. 
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in vain for three months to find a weak spot where they might 
make a successful attack, but were baffled on every hand. The 
English troops were discouraged; even Wolfe himself began to 
lose hope, but in spite of sickness and 
intense bodily suffering he resolved to 
make one more desperate attempt to 
take the place. 

At last one day, while searching the 
rugged sides of the cliffs along the 
river-bank, he caught sight of a path- 
way some distance above the city. 
Here was an opportunity not to be 
neglected. On a dark night, floating 
his army quietly down the river, he 
landed his boats at the foot of the 
rocky heights. With immense diffi- 
culty but with great courage the Eng- MARQUIS DE MONTCALM. 
lish soldiers pulled themselves and 
their cannon up the steep ascent. They reached the top and 
quickly overpowered the guard, which was too much surprised 
to offer resistance. 

In the morning Wolfe’s men were drawn up in line of battle 
on the Plains of Abraham, less than a mile from the walls of 
Quebec. Montcalm, astonished at what the English had done, 
would not wait for an attack, but at once led his army out on 
the open plain. The assault by the English was so violent that 
the French could not withstand the withering fire. Wolfe led 
in a furious charge and, although twice pierced with bullets, 
refused to give up until he received a mortal wound. It was 
hard for him to die with the issue in doubt, but when, in his 
last moments, he heard the shout of victory, he said: ‘‘Now, 
God be praised, I will die in peace.’’ Montcalm also was mor- 
tally wounded, and in the hour of death was equally heroic. 
When told that he could not live more than ten or twelve 
hours, he exclaimed: ‘Thank God, I shall not live to see Quebec 
surrendered.”’ A few days later, September 18, 1759, Quebec, 
the last stronghold of the French in America, passed into the 


hands of the English. 
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The following year Montreal sur- 
rendered, and the northern part of 
New France ceased to exist. Al- 
though the war was over in America, it still continued for three 
years in Europe, with Spain as an ally of France against Eng- 
land. It was finally closed by the treaty of Paris, signed in 


By treaty of peace New 
France ceases to exist. 


GENERAL WOLFE AND HIS TROOPS ON THE PLAINS OF ABRAHAM. 


1763. By this treaty France ceded to Spain all the territory 
known as Louisiana lying between the Mississippi and the 
Rocky Mountains; also the town of New Orleans, which con- 
trolled the navigation of the Mississippi River and its tributaries. 
To England she ceded Canada and all her territory between the 
Appalachian Mountains and the Mississippi.! Spain ceded 
Florida to England in exchange for Havana, which the English 
had captured during the war. The English had driven out of 
North America successively the Dutch (1664) and the French 
(1763). England and Spain alone remained in control of the 
whole continent. 


1 France retained for fishing stations two small islands, St. Pierre and Miquelon, 
in the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 


~ 
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Why the French failed and the English 
succeeded can be explained in a very few 
words. In the first place, when the war be- 
gan, the French in America numbered not 
more than 80,000 to 90,000, while the English colonies had per- 
haps fifteen times that population. It should therefore have 
been an easy task, it would seem, 
for the English to defeat the French, 
if only colonists on both sides had 
been engaged in the business of 
making war. We should not forget, 
however, that regular troops were 
sent over by both England and 
France to do much of the fighting. 
In the second place, although the 
French colonists were more united 
than the English, they were under 
the strict control of a despotic king, 
or officials who ruled them as repre- 
sentatives of such a king. They 
were not trained by self-govern- 
ment to manage their own affairs in MAJOR-GENERAL JAMES WOLFE. 
their own way, as were the English 
colonists. They were, therefore, lacking in those qualities of 
self-reliance and independence that made the English colonists 
superior to them in both war and peace. It was a good thing for 
the future of Canada and of our own country that the pater- 
nalistic and autocratic French system had to give way in the 
St. Lawrence and Mississippi Valleys to the democratic govern- 
ment of the English. 

4 There were other far-reaching results of 
pepe coportant the Last French War which largely affected 
PRAY ase Me the future of the English colonies: (1) The 
war taught them to know and respect each other, gave them a 
mutual interest, and prepared them for union. Up to this 
time there had been little in common to bind them together. 
- (2) They were made to realize their own strength and to see that 

their fighting ability was quite equal to that of the English sol- 


Why the French 
fail and the 
English succeed. 
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diers. (3) The war was a training-school for the Revolution, and 
such officers as Marion, Stark, Putnam, and Washington re- 
ceived a military experience of great value. (4) Although in 
fighting the French in America, England believed that she had 
been protecting the colonies, the colonies believed that they had 


Courtesy of the Canadian Pacific R.R. 
THE ST. LAWRENCE RIVER, QUEBEC, AND THE CITADEL IN THE DISTANCE, 


been helping England in establishing English against French 
claims. This attitude explains the growing sense of power and 
independence which led later to resistance to British interfer- 


ence and to the final separation of the colonies from the Brit- 
ish crown. 


SUGGESTIONS AND PROBLEMS FOR THE PUPIL 


1. What did the Ohio Company set out to do? Indicate on the map the 
territory in dispute and tell how the war started at Great Meadows. 

2. If George Washington had been in command of the army, what do you 
think would have been the outcome of the expedition against Fort 
du Quesne? Give reasons for your answer. 


3. Account for French successes in the early years of the war. What had 


; 
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William Pitt to do with English successes later? What kind of man 
was he? Note his disposition toward the colonial officers and troops. 
We shall encounter him again as a friend to the colonies. 

4. What do you admire in the character of General Wolfe? For many inter- 
esting facts about the personality of this heroic man, see Parkman’s 
“Montcalm and Wolfe.” 

5. Imagine yourself to have been one of Wolfe’s soldiers, and write an account 
in the first person of scaling the Heights of Abraham and of the battle 
on the following day. 

6. What were the results of the war? How did it change the attitude of the 
colonists and their possibilities of growth westward? How did it 
change the attitude of the English Government toward the colonies? 
What did it mean to the French to fail in America? 

7. A review of the events involved in the exploration and settlement of North 
America will help you to understand clearly the nature of the struggle, 
mainly on the part of four European countries, to get control of North 
America. By 1763 England had come out ahead in this struggle. 
Why? 

8. Discuss the defeat of the French in North America as a turning-point in 
history. 

9. Green, in his “‘ History of the English People,” says: “‘ With the triumph of 
Wolfe on the Plains of Abraham began the history of the United 
States.”’ In what sense is that true? 


READINGS FOR THE TEACHER AND THE PupiL: Coffin, Old Times in the Colo- 
nies, chaps. XXXI, XXXII; Cooke, Stories of the Old Dominion, chaps. V, VI; 
Parkman, Montcalm and Wolfe, 1, chap. XXVII; Fiske, War of Independence, 26-38; 
Parkman, Conspiracy of Pontiac, 1, chap. IV; Scudder, George Washington; Eggle- 
ston, Life in the Eighteenth Century, 61-83, 92-105; Gordy, American Leaders and 
Heroes, 127-144; Sloane, The French War and the Revolution, 40-51, 77-98; Sparks, 
Expansion of the American People, 69-77. 

Fiction anp Poetry: Longfellow, Evangeline; Cooper, The Last of the Mo- 
hicans; Thackeray, The Virginians; Henty, With Wolfe in Canada. 


NOTE 


Tur Conspiracy oF Pontrac.—When, at the close of the Last French War, 
England tried to take possession of the territory west of the Alleghanies and north 
of the Ohio, there was trouble with the Indians in that region. They were stirred 
up by the French, who were embittered against the English by their loss of this 
territory, and the conspiracy of Pontiac was the outcome. ‘This able and daring 
chief of the Ottawas organized a wide-spread movement for the purpose of destroy- 
ing all the English settlers west of the Alleghanies. Having won over to his scheme 
many tribes, he succeeded in capturing eight out of twelve forts, whose garrisons 
he put to death. In spite of these early successes, however, Pontiac was no match 
for the well-organized English forces, and after two years the war ended in his 


complete failure. 


CHAPTER VI 


HOW THE COLONISTS LIVED AND WHY THEY FELT THE 
NEED OF UNION (1689-1775) 


At the close of the French and In- 
dian wars in 1763 the thirteen original 
colonies stretched all the way from 
Maine to Florida. By reason of difference in soil, climate, and 
other natural and social and economic conditions, they may be 
divided into three groups: the New England group, or New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut; the 
Middle group, or New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and 
Delaware; and the Southern group, or Maryland, Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia. The population was 
about 2,000,000, one-fourth of whom were slaves. Within the 
colonies, as a rule, the people lived mainly close by the sea or 
along the large rivers; only a few settlements reached back into 
the forests. As farming was a chief occupation, there were few 
large towns; Philadelphia, with a population of about 25,000, 
was the largest; Boston was not far behind; and New York 
numbered 10,000 or I2,000. 


The three geographical 
groups of the colonies. 


A. Life in the New England Colonies 


Farming was the principal occupation 
in New England, but it yielded only a 
meagre return for a great deal of hard 
labor. The soil was poor and rocky, and methods of tilling it 
were crude and primitive, a plow with a wooden mould-board 
and a wooden frame being the one in common use. Moreover, 
the colonists knew nothing about the elements of the soil or 
about crop rotation, and little about the use of fertilizers. 

102 


How the people 
supply their needs. 
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The farming lands lay for the most part 
outside of the towns and villages, which were 
along the coast. On the farms nearly all the 
necessaries of life. were produced. Besides vegetables, Indian 
corn, and other food-giving 
crops, there were raised, also, 
the wool, the hemp, and the 
flax out of which the clothes 
were made. All this work in 
the fields was done by men. 
In the home or in a little NCOLOMEALELOW: 
workshop near by, the farmer 
and his sons made the crude household furniture, cooking 
utensils, and farming tools. 

A large part of the manufacturing in colo- 
nial days was done by women in the home. 
They carded the wool, spun the hemp, flax, 
or wool into yarn, wove the yarn into cloth, dyed the cloth and 
made it into garments. They did knitting and lace-making and 
braided straw hats. They also moulded candles, boiled soap, 
churned butter, and curdled cheese. Besides these practical 
arts, they milked the cows, cooked the food, kept the household 
in order, and took care of the children. From the days of the 
early settlements to the time of the American Revolution, in 
New England and in the other colonies, manufacturing was 
mostly the work of women. 

; ; It was chiefly in commerce, how- 
How fisheries stimulate... that New England flourished. 
eo pera De ese Cod and whale of the coast fisheries 
anes were the principal articles of export. 
By 1763 a valuable trade with the West Indies had sprung up 
and become profitable, cargoes of dried fish being exchanged for 
sugar, molasses, rum, and slaves. An industry in which the 
colonists were superior to all others, even in Europe, was ship- 
building. The large forests that stood almost at the edge of the 
water furnished abundant and excellent material. Boston alone 
had 600 vessels in foreign commerce, and a thousand in 
the fisheries and trade, along the coast. Incidentally, through 


What the farmers 
produce. 


What the women 
contribute. 
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the fishing and the coast trade, there developed a hardy and 
expert class of sailors, who later proved excellent material for 
the United States navy. 

Religion was the first and highest 
thought of the Puritan. The minister 
was held in great esteem. Being usually 
the leading man in the community, he had much influence in 
forming public opinion in political and religious matters. The 
churches, or meeting-houses, 
as they were called, were sim- 
ply built without ornament 
of any kind. They were not 
heated, even in the coldest 
weather, yet everybody was 
equired to attend service, ab- 
sence without good excuse be- 
ing punishable by fine. The 
minister sometimes preached 
in overcoat and mittens. 
’ FIRST MEETING-HOUSE AT HARTFORD, Women carried heated stones 

CONNECTICUT. in their muffs until hand- 

stoves came into use. The 

men worshipped on one side of the church and the women on 
the other, all being seated according to social position. As the 
minister often preached two or three hours, the congregation at 
times grew tired and sleepy. But 
the tithing-man was always pres- 
ent with his long rod, tipped at 
one end with brass and with a 
hare’s foot at the other. If a 
woman went to sleep she was 
gently touched with the hare’s 
foot; but if an unfortunate boy 
nodded or otherwise failed in rev- 
erent attention, he was less gently rapped on the head with the 
hard end of the rod. In times of danger the men carried their 


muskets to church and sentinels stood outside to guard against 
sudden attacks from the Indians. 


Religion stands first 
with the Puritans. 


A FOOT-STOVE, 
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Amid these stern conditions and the 
gloom of the religious life of the Puritans 
arose that strange delusion known as the 
Salem witchcraft. In Massachusetts it 
first drew attention in Salem Village (now Danvers), where a 
half-dozen girls and young women, from ten to twenty years 
old, became almost 
insane over it. They 
mewed like cats, barked 
like dogs, and went into 
fits, declaring that cer- 
tain persons, in league 
with the devil, bit 
them, pinched them, 
or in some way tor- 
tured them. On the 
testimony of these mis- 
guided girls hundreds A SCHOOLHOUSE IN EARLY DAYS, 
of innocent persons 
‘charged with witchcraft were thrown into prison, and nineteen 
were hanged. 


The Salem witchcraft 
is a strange delusion 
(1692). 


From the Puritan standpoint educa- 
Be tision with thie tion stood next to religion and, indeed, 
Pe hon: was almost a part of it. A system of 

public education was, therefore, estab- 

lished soon after the Puritans reached New England. In 1637 
the General Court of Massachusetts passed a law requiring that 
every town of fifty families should provide a school where chil- 
dren could learn to read and write, and that every town of one 
hundred families should provide a grammar-school, or a school 
in which Latin should be taught and boys prepared for college. 
In 1650 Connecticut passed a similar law. By that year each 
ew England colony except Rhode Island was enforcing some 
degree of education. As a consequence public schools were so 
general that there were few people who could not read and write. 
In 1636 Harvard College was established at Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, and in 1701 Yale College was founded at New Haven, 


Connecticut. 


Education comes next 
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In communities so well ordered few 
crimes were committed and the laws 
against crime were severe. Many of- 
fenses were punishable by death, and punishments were inflicted 
in the most public way. Stocks, pillories, ducking-stools, and 
whipping-posts could usually be found in every considerable 
village. The pillory was a wooden frame, so constructed as to 
hold fast the head and hands of the offender. The stocks held 


Punishments inflicted 
in a public way. 
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PUNISHMENT BY PUBLIC DUCKING, 


his feet only. In some cases he was confined in a cage and ex- 
posed to the public gaze; in others he was branded with the 
initial letter of his crime or compelled to wear it in a conspicu- 
ous place. 

We turn with some relief from the strict 
public life of the Puritans to their activities 
- at home. The house was at best small, con- 
taining two principal rooms, known as the best room and the 
kitchen. The fireplace was the most noticeable thing in the 
kitchen. It could hold a backlog five or six feet long and two 
or three feet in diameter, and was roomy enough for roasting an 
entire sheep. As there were no stoves, all cooking was done in 
the fireplace. By the firesides the mothers and daughters sat 


Life and manners 
in New England. 
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during the long winter evenings with their knitting, spinning, or 
quilting, while the father read his Bible or smoked his pipe. 
Sometimes, as the fire blazéd, cider-drinking, nut-cracking, and 
story-telling helped to while away the evening hours. 


HARVARD COLLEGE, 


After the earliest known print published in 1726. 


In general, however, the life was neither bright nor cheerful, 
as the Puritans were too serious for most kinds of enjoyment. 
The young people, it is true, had their simple amusements, like 


house-raising, danc- 
ing, and corn-husk- 
ing parties, and social 
gatherings for spin- 
ning, quilting, and 
apple-paring, and on 
these occasions there 
was much genuine 
fun. Christmas was 
not observed, mainly 
because the Church of 


England, from which_ 


the Puritans had sep- 


A NEW ENGLAND FARMHOUSE, 
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arated, made much of the observance of Christmas. Their 
chief holiday was Thanksgiving day, which they dedicated 
in a spirit of thankfulness for the blessings that had come 
to them in the New World. It was celebrated as now, in 
the autumn, and was made the occasion for family reunions. 
At the Thanksgiving dinner the table was loaded with chicken, 


A COLONIAL KITCHEN FIREPLACE AND SPINNING-WHEEL. 


turkey, nuts, plum puddings, mince pies, pumpkin pies, and 
many other good things. Weddings were festive occasions. The 
friends and neighbors were generally entertained at the bride’s 
home, the wedding-feast often lasting several days. Funerals 
were very expensive. Gifts, such as scarfs, gloves, and rings 
were generously distributed to the guests, and an elaborate feast 
of meats and drinks was regarded as an essential feature of the 
occasion. 


SUGGESTIONS AND PROBLEMS FOR THE PUPIL 


1, Prepare to talk for a few minutes on any one of the following topics: 
occupations of the people, church worship, education, crimes and pun- 
ishments, the old-time fireplace, and amusements: 
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2. Imagine yourself to be a New England boy or girl in colonial days, and 
write as much as you can on some such topics as the following: how I 
helped my father in his work; how I helped my mother in her house- 
hold duties. Such work will greatly aid you in reviving the past. 

3. What do you like in the manners and customs of early New England? 
Read Earle’s “Customs and Fashions in Old New England.” 


READINGS FOR THE TEACHER AND THE Pupt: Eggleston, Our First Century, 
180-203, 239-242; Earle, Child Life in Colonial Days, and Customs and Fashions in 
Old New England; Thwaites, The Colonies, 179-194; Gordy, Stories of Early 
American History, 140-149; Eggleston, The Household History of the United States, 


108-113. 


B. Life in the Southern Colonies 


While in New England the people engaged 
in other pursuits besides farming, in the 
Southern colonies nearly all lived on planta- 
tions, some of which were several square 
miles in area. They were scattered along the rivers, sometimes 
many miles apart, with stretches of thickly wooded land be- 
tween. As a rule the soil was rich, rivers made excellent high- 
ways, and the climate was well suited to agriculture. The 
methods of tilling the soil were quite as primitive as in New 
England, yet they yielded large returns of rice and tobacco. 

Each planter in Virginia had his own wharf, where he shipped 
his tobacco to England, and received in return the merchandise 
he required, including furniture, farming and household uten- 
sils, clothing, and various luxuries. For years after Jamestown 
was settled almost everything that the planter needed for his 
home and his plantation was 
brought from England by ves- 
sels to his wharf. 

As time went on there were, 
among the indentured servants 
who came across the sea, masons, 
carpenters, blacksmiths, spin- 
ners, and weavers, as well as 


s in 
Oe pete who made the cask THE TINDER-BOX WITH FLINT AND 
which the tobacco was shipped. STEEL FOR STRIKING A LIGHT. 


Why almost all 
the people live 
on plantations. 
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Among the slaves, also, were some skilled workmen, such as 
tailors, carpenters, and shoemakers. So before long the simple 
things needed could be made at home, though articles of 
a higher quality, such as furniture, china, pictures, and fine 


SLAVES LOADING CASKS OF TOBACCO FOR ENGLAND. 


clothing, continued to be imported from England. The planta- 
tion life was so complete in its self-support that towns were not 
needed. As a result, up to the time of the Revolution there 
were few large towns in the South. 

This condition of a scattered popula- 
tion did not favor the establishment of 
good common schools. They were so few 
in number that the poorer people gener- 
ally grew up in ignorance. Governor Berkeley said (1670): ‘I 
thank God there are no free schools, nor printing, and I hope we 
shall not have them these hundred years.” The rich planters 


Why conditions are 
not favorable to 
growth of schools. 
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had tutors at home for their children or sent their sons to 
Europe to be educated. Being themselves able to live without 
work, they formed a leisure class, and kept in touch with the 


A PLANTER’S HOME. 


thought of the day through books. Many of them owned fine 
libraries. 
: The broad plantations and easy habits of 
Life and manners ‘ ‘ 
Peete Aah. the planters naturally influenced their mode 
of life. The Southern mansion was far dif- 
ferent from the modest two-room dwelling of the New England 
Puritans. It was built of wood or brick, was two stories high, 
with a spacious veranda and a wide hallway. Close by were the 
slave quarters, whose wooden cabins, surrounded by gardens 
and poultry-yards, were often in themselves small villages, alive 
with activity and swarming with negro children. Planters on 
the large plantations lived in wasteful extravagance, surrounded 
with choice dogs and fine horses, and with a coach and six for 
great occasions. They engaged in such sports as horse-racing 
and fox-hunting, and were so generous in their hospitality that 
their mansions were always open to respectable travellers. 
Thanksgiving day meant nothing to the South, but they cele- 
brated Christmas in a festive mood. Everything was gay and 
bright in the planter’s house, and a bountiful dinner was fol- 
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lowed in the evening by dancing to the music of the harpsichord 
and the violin. 


SUGGESTIONS AND PROBLEMS FOR THE PUPIL 


1. Find points of difference between the people in New England and in the 
South in respect to education and life and manners. 

2. Can you explain why New England had many towns, while there were 
almost none in the South? 

3. What was the difference between the occupations of the South and those 
of New England? Can you see any reason for this difference? 

4. Imagine yourself to have been a boy or a girl in Virginia in the seventeenth 
century, and write a letter telling something about your daily life at 
home and your amusements. Which do you think you would have 
enjoyed more, and why, life in New England or in the South? 

5. Read Scudder’s “‘George Washington.” 


READINGS FOR THE TEACHER AND THE Pupit: Earle, Home Life in Colonial 
Days, and Costume in Colonial Times; Eggleston, Our First Century, 204-228; 
Thwaites, The Colonies, 96-111; Gordy, Stories of Early American History, 149-1533 
Eggleston, The Household History of the United States, 99-108. 


C. Life in the Middle Colonies 


ree : In New England and in the South the 
mixed population 3 : ‘ 

ere roan colonists were largely English; this was 
not true in the Middle colonies. Here the 
population represented many of the coun- 
tries of Europe. As we have already seen, the Dutch settled 
New York and the English Quakers Pennsylvania. From 
about the first quarter of the eighteenth century until the out- 
break of the Revolution large numbers of Germans and Scotch- 
Irish came over to America, the greater part of whom settled in 
Pennsylvania. By the beginning of the Revolution there were 
about 100,000 Germans in that colony, making one-third of the 
whole population. Many even pushed beyond the first settle- 
ments far into the backwoods of the Susquehanna valley. There 
were also many Scotch-Irish who settled first in Pennsylvania, 
and later made their way beyond the older settlements into the 
mountains. At the time of the Revolution one-sixth of all the 
people of the thirteen English colonies were Scotch-Irish, and 


Pennsylvania. 
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one-third of them lived in Pennsylvania. Speaking the same 
language as the English, this element brought no new customs, 
and their energy and thrift were well applied to taming the 
wilderness. 

Throughout the Middle colonies, with 
the exception of New York, farming was 
the chief occupation. As in New Eng- 
land, the spinning-wheel and the hand-loom held their place in 
nearly every household, and homespun was largely worn by all 
but the rich, who imported their clothing from Europe. As in 
New England, many of the farms were almost self-sustaining, 
for not only did the family make their own clothing—the mothers 
and daughters doing the spinning, weaving, dyeing, and making 
the woven fabric into garments—but they carried on all the 
other industries, such as making soap and candles, dressing 
leather and making hats, which supplied the necessaries of life. 

The distinctive occupation of New York and Pennsylvania 
and by far the most profitable was the fur trade. After furs, 
grain and flour were the principal exports. Even at that early 
day New York was the principal port for foreign trade. Since 
it was a natural port of entry, an extensive commerce with Eng- 
land, the West Indies, and other parts of the world was gradu- 
ally built up. Merchants became busy and prosperous, employ- 
ing many ships, and the ship-building industry early developed. 
The Dutch windmills, with their large canvas sails, furnished 
power for the sawmills and early became a striking feature of 
the landscape. 


How the people 
supply their needs. 


While the Dutch were in control in New 
York common schools were well supported, but 
under the English they were not well kept up. 
King’s College, now Columbia University, was founded by the 
Episcopalians, however, in 1754. Although in New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania little was done to provide for education outside 
of a few larger towns, the Presbyterians founded Princeton Uni- 
versity, New Jersey, in 1746; and Benjamin Franklin founded 
the University of Pennsylvania at Philadelphia in 1751. 

Except for piracy, the Middle colonies were generally free 
from crime. Hanging, whipping, and the pillory were the 


How education 
is supported. 
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forms of punishment practised, and, as in New England, pun- 
ishment was inflicted under the public gaze. 

Most picturesque of all colonial dwellings 
was the Dutch house with its gable roof 
and its weather-vane on top. In front of the 
house was the porch, where the family sat during the sum- 
mer evenings to enjoy the 
air. Inside there were 
huge fireplaces with seats 
built in where those who 
wished could read or sew. 
The walls were without 
paper, but were adorned 
with many pictures in 
small frames. The Dutch 
women were noted for 
their neatness and for 
their excellent house- 
keeping. They scrubbed 
the floors and sprinkled 
them with sand every 
day. The men were slow 
and easy-going, but they 
were honest, thrifty, and 
industrious. ‘They were 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, PRINTER AND fond of smoking and 

ee liked story-telling and 

His Por Richard's Almanac seed inst good eating, the Dutch 

housekeepers being noted 

for their skill in making doughnuts, crullers, and various kinds 

of cakes. Among the Dutch a funeral was an occasion for lavish 

spending. Not only did they distribute to the guests gifts such 

as gloves, scarfs, and rings, as was the custom in New England, 

but to each friend a bottle of wine. At one funeral on a great 
estate 2,000 linen scarfs were distributed. 

The towns were situated mostly about the mouth of the 
Hudson, and from there the settlements extended northward 
along the river to Albany, and then followed the Mohawk val- 


Life and manners 
among the Dutch. 
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ley. The patroons lived on their vast estates in grand and richly 
furnished houses facing the rivers. They had many servants, 
and rented to numer- 
ous tenants the farms 
into which their lands 
were divided. As 
these lay on the banks 
of the rivers, where 
goods could be easily 
landed and cargoes 
sent off, there was no 
necessity for trade 
centres or towns. 
The people were 
more social and more 
fond of merrymaking A HUDSON RIVER MANOR-HOUSE, 
than the New Eng- 
landers. Their most noted holidays were Christmas, New 
Year’s, St. Valentine’s day, Easter, and May- 
day. The Dutch introduced “Santa Claus” 
and St. Nicholas at Christmas time and New 
Year’s visiting. In the country, spinning- 
bees, house-raisings, corn-huskings, and danc- 
ing parties were favorite amusements; in 
towns horse-racing, cock-fighting, balls, and 
picnics. As a rule there was little luxury, 
but much quiet contentment and simple liv- 
AN HOUR-GLASS. ing: In the town of New York, however, 
Used in colonial times where people of fashion met in the winter 


before watches and 


clocks were in gen- i 7 
ae season, there was much gaiety. 


SUGGESTIONS AND PROBLEMS FOR THE PUPIL 


1. What points of difference do you find between the people of the Middle 
colonies and those of New England and the South? 

2. Discuss the effects of climate, race, and topography on the life and char- 
acter of the people in the different colonies. 

3. Write a short account of life and manners among the Dutch, adding as 
many facts as you can to those given in the text. 


a J 
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4. Which do you think you would have enjoyed most in early colonial days, 
life in New England, in Virginia, or in New Netherland? 

5. The Legend of Sleepy Hollow, in Irving’s “Sketch Book,” gives a delight- 
ful account of life among the Dutch in New York. 


READINGS FOR THE TEACHER AND THE Pupit: Eggleston, Our First Century, 
229-238; Earle, Colonial Days in Old New York; Thwaites, The Colonies, 218- 
232; Gordy, Stories of Early American History, 153-156. 


D. Modes of Travel and Communication 


In early colonial days travelling was a seri- 
ous business, and not lightly undertaken as-a 
means of pleasure. The common way of going 
from settlement to settlement was by boat, and it was also 
safer than following trails through the dense forests, where wild 
animals or hostile Indians might be lurking. When one did 
travel by land, however, he went on foot or on horseback, for 
it was a long time, especially outside the more thickly settled 
regions, before even rough roads were built. This was because 
there was little demand for them, and because the cost of build- 
ing was great, there being many unbridged streams. When a 
traveller had to cross a stream, he might either swim or row, 
his horse swimming behind him. But for a long time after the 
coming of the first settlers, people living near the rivers jour- 
neyed by rowboat, and those along the coast made common use 
of sloops. The trip by water from New York to Philadelphia, 
with a fair wind, required three days. Now the same trip is 
made in about two hours by rail. 

When roads were at last built and regular commerce estab- 
lished between some of the more prosperous settlements, a stage- 
wagon went twice a week between New York and Philadelphia 
for purposes of travel and trade. In 1766 a stage-coach was 
put on the route which made the trip in two days. This stage 
so greatly shortened the time that it was called a ‘‘flying- 
machine.” It could make the journey from Boston to New 
York in four days. Its arrival, with news of the outside world, 
was an exciting event. No less so was its departure, when the 
driver, after stowing away passengers and baggage, blew his 


How the people 
travel. 
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horn, cracked his whip, and the great, swaying coach lumbered 
off on its slow and toilsome journey. The roads were so bad 
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MAKING A JOURNEY THROUGH THE WILDERNESS WHEN ROADS AND STAGE- 
COACHES WERE FEW. 


that often the travellers were compelled to alight and help pry 
the coach-wheels out of the mire. 

Hey they : While the means of communication were so 
oa ee limited, it was difficult for the colonies to_ 
* know and understand each other. People de- 
pended mainly upon letters for news. These were carried as 
mail on horseback. Newspapers did not at this time tell much 
about what was going on in the colonies. They were full of 
advertisements and what was taking place in Europe. The first 
newspaper was the Boston News Letter (1704). By the close 
of the Last French War there were from thirty to forty news- 
papers in the whole country. 


E. Growth toward Union in the Colonies 


a As the various colonial governments 
pete Ree groups were modelled after the English, they 
Ses were much alike in form. Each colony 
had its governor and a law-making body consisting of the coun- 
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cil! and the assembly. The council was the governor’s body 
of advisers. They aided the governor in executing his duties, 
and generally took part in making the laws. The assembly 
was elected by the people and, therefore, was the stronghold of 
their rights. It alone could levy taxes and in this way it con- 
trolled the public money. 

But the manner of choosing the governor made a great differ- 
ence in the amount of freedom which each colony enjoyed. In 
1763 there were three political groups? of colonies. The first, 
including Rhode Island and Connecticut, may rightly be called 
the republican group, because the people elected the governor; 
the second, including Pennsylvania, Delaware, and Maryland, 
may be called the proprietary group, because the proprietors 
appointed the governor; and the third, containing the remaining 
colonies, may be called the royal group, because the King of 
England appointed the governor. 

Connecticut and Rhode Island 
had very liberal charters, and gov- 
erned themselves without any in- 
terference from the mother coun- 
try. They were, even at this early 
period, little republics. In the royal and the proprietary colonies 
there was almost a continual struggle between the governors and 
the colonial assemblies. The points at issue were sometimes 
petty, sometimes serious, but they always involved the laying of 
taxes, and the discussions were often bitter. In New York, for 
instance, the burning question was whether the governor should 
receive a fixed salary (1745-1755). The members of the assem- 
bly objected, as they feared that the governor might thus become 
independent of the people. They believed that a fixed salary 
would be in the nature of a tax by the crown and they declared 
that no taxes should be levied without the consent of the 
people. In all the proprietary and royal colonies long and bitter 


Trouble arises between the 
governors and assemblies 
of the royal and 
proprietary colonies. 


1'The members of the council were chosen in various ways: by the king, as in 
Virginia; by the proprietary governor, as in Pennsylvania; by the legislature, as 
in Massachusetts; or by the people, as in Connecticut. 

*These political groups should not be confused with the groups named on 
page 102. i 
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conflicts were waged over raising money for the public defense, 
especially during the Intercolonial Wars (1689-1763). As the 
real source of power in any government is the authority that 
lays the taxes, the assemblies usually came out ahead. 

The results were twofold: (1) The people received valuable 
political training, and (2) they learned that they had a common 
interest in defending their rights. The most familiar attempts to 
enforce personal rule, or royal prerogative, as it was called, were 
the cases of Berkeley in Virginia and Andros in Massachusetts. 
They did much to arouse the spirit of opposition in the two lead- 
ing colonies, and these colonies were afterward the first to break 
out in open rebellion against English authority. 

Such attempts as these made the col- 
onists gradually realize their great need 
of union. We have seen how the feel- 
ing of common dangers from Indian wars, and, later, from the 
various wars with the French drew the colonists together. The 

o, 


Why the colonies feel 
the need of union. 


common grievances of the assemblies against the royal and 
proprietary governors united them still more closely, for they — 
realized that their liberties were endangered by British con- 
trol. 

They still lacked sufficient foresight and sufficient sym- 
pathy for one another to make formal union for defense. The 
various assemblies, in their narrow, provincial spirit, would 
not act together, and when their own territory was not in 
danger of attack they were slow to enlist soldiers, build forts, 
or send armies into the field. Asa result, there was little united 
effort to ward off any great danger such as threatened the 
colonies in the Last French War and in Pontiac’s conspiracy. 
This lack on the part of the colonists explains the purpose of 
James II in appointing Andros governor of New England, New 
York, and New Jersey. He supposed he would strengthen 
thereby the Northern colonies by uniting them under one gov- 
ernment that could act with energy and promptness for defense 
of the king’s rights, but the colonists were not so much in- 
terested in the king’s ights as they were jealous of their own 


safety. 
In so far as they sought-union at all, they sought it to nae 
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themselves stronger in opposing the British Government and 
to extend and increase their own rights. They had yet to learn 
the full value of pulling together. 

From the beginning of the English set- 
tlements in America a democratic spirit 
was fostered by their separation from 
England, and by the individual freedom of the colonists. Some- 
thing more than a spirit of democracy or self-government, how- 
ever, was needed to make a strong 
people; a central authority was 
necessary to lay taxes for mutual 
defense. Benjamin Franklin clearly 
understood this need when he pro- 
posed his famous plan of union at 
the Albany convention (1754). Ac- 
cording to this plan, each colony . 
was to elect representatives to a 
grand council, similar to our pres- 
ent national Congress. This grand 
council was to have the power of 
levying taxes upon the people for 

BIRTHPLACE OF BENJAMIN maintaining and raising armies and 

ER ENELIN BOSTON, Mares otherwise providing for the defense 

of the colonies. Moreover, like our 
present Congress, this council was to exercise supreme authority 
in questions affecting all the colonies. This was known as the 
Albany plan of union. Great Britain did not like the plan, be- 
cause of the fear that it might give the colonies too much power. 
The colonists did not like it, because they were unwilling to give 
up the right of taxation, which they felt should be exercised by 
their colonial assemblies. 


Why Franklin’s plan 
of union fails. 


The misunderstanding on both 
sides is well set forth in a statement 
made by Governor Bernard in 1765, 
when he said: ‘In Britain the Amer- 
ican governments are considered as corporations empowered to 
make by-laws existing only during the pleasure of Parliament. In 
America they claim to be perfect states not otherwise dependent 


England and her colonists 
do not understand each 
other. 
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on Great Britain than by having the same king.’”’ It was quite 
impossible, on one hand, for the mother country to realize that 
the colonies had become grown-up states, and that the people 
were more closely identified with the country in which they 
lived than with England. On the other hand, the colonists 
could not foresee that out of Franklin’s plan would come not 
only unity but also greater liberty than they had ever enjoyed 
before. There is no doubt that the spirit of union was lacking 
as yet among the colonies, and that they had to go through 
years of struggle against common dangers before that spirit 
could be developed. We shall see, however, that even though 
Franklin’s .plan failed it bore fruit because it led many people 
to think seriously about the advantages of union. 


SUGGESTIONS AND PROBLEMS FOR THE PUPIL 


1. Discuss the nature of the struggle between the various assemblies on the 
one side and the loyal and proprietary governors on the other. What 
powers were the colonists zealously guarding? In this connection, 
review the struggle between Governor Berkeley and the people of 
Virginia; also that between Governor Andros and the people of Massa- 
chusetts. If you get clear ideas about these struggles, you will better 
understand the causes of the Revolution which followed. 

2. Why was there need of union among the colonies? What attempts at 
union had been made? Why did the royal governors wish union among 
the colonies? On what grounds did the colonies seek union? What 
was Franklin’s plan of union? Why did it fail and what were its 
results ? 

3. Explain why the struggles with the royal and proprietary governors and 
also with the French and the Indians aided in bringing the colonies 
into closer sympathy and union. In this connection, study the New 
England Confederation and Franklin’s plan of union. 

4. Compare the Northern and the Southern colonies as to local government, 
industries, labor conditions, schools, and churches. 

5. The statement by Governor Bernard will help you to work out the ele- 
ments which separated the colonists and those which united them. 
What in your judgment was the chief thing that tended to unite the 


colonists ? 


READINGS FOR THE TEACHER AND THE Puri: Fiske, Civil Government in the 
United States, 140-153; Fiske, War of Independence, 34-38; Frothingham, Rise of 
the Republic, 132-157. : 


CHAPTER VII 


THE COLONIES REVOLT AND ACHIEVE THEIR POLITICAL 
INDEPENDENCE (1775-1781) 


A. The Causes of the Revolution 


The purpose of European coun- 
tries in planting colonies in the sev- 
enteenth and eighteenth centuries 
was to establish trade centres for 
the extension of their commerce. 
In accordance with this theory of 
colonization, England valued her American colonies according 
to the wealth they produced. To regain control of their trade, 
which the English had lost during their wars with the Dutch, 
Parliament began, in 1651, to pass Navigation Laws and Acts 
of Trade. These laws required (1) that the colonies should 
ship such colonial products as sugar, tobacco, iron, furs, and 
lumber only to English ports; (2) that they should buy European 
goods only in England and bring them to the colonies only in 
English ships; (3) that the colonies should not manufacture any 
article that could be manufactured in England. 

These laws, so beneficial to English trade, would operate un- 
justly for the colonists in the following ways: (1) Whatever colo- 
nial products the English manufacturer needed he could buy of 
the colonies at his own price; (2) as the colonists were compelled 
to buy European goods in England, they had to pay whatever 
English merchants charged, or not buy at all; (3) while the law 
providing that all European goods should be imported in Eng- 
lish ships would put money into the pockets of the English ship- 
owner, it would almost ruin the ship-building industry in the 
colonies and throw thousands of American sailors out of em- 
ployment. 


Laws to regain the 
control of American 
colonial commerce and 
manufactures irritate the 
colonists. 
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In 1733 the English Parliament passed 
the famous Sugar Act, by which a heavy 
duty was laid upon sugar and molasses 
imported from the French islands of the 
West Indies in exchange for lumber and 
fish. Its purpose was to protect English planters in those 
islands. But there wasa special advantage to New England in 
trading with the French, for they would buy inferior quali- 
ties of fish which were not salable elsewhere, while their low- 
priced sugar and molasses could be made into rum, for which 
there was a good demand in New England. Some of it was 
used in exchange for African slaves, to be sold to the Southern 
colonies. 

The Sugar Act, therefore, if enforced, would greatly injure 
New England trade with the West Indies, and this trade was 
one of the principal sources of wealth to New England mer- 
chants. Threatened with financial ruin, they had to choose 
between that and smuggling. Believing the law was an unjust 
interference with their natural rights, they chose smuggling, 
and for a time England allowed it to pass unnoticed. 

he d When, however, after the Last 
ae Paliiar poly of French War the British Government 
Le 8d aoa d lonial policy the sit- 
in the colonies after Eu: 4 asec pore, 
uation changed. The wars with France 
ese aren WAL: had been costly and England now had 
a huge national debt. The king’s representative in the min- 
istry, Lord Grenville, maintained that since this debt was in- 
curred in the defense of the colonies, they should pay their 
share of it. Grenville seemed to forget not only that the col- 
onies were themselves heavily in debt on account of the war, 
but also that the wars were fought quite as much to protect 
English trade as to defend the coloniesex . 

The truth was that for a hundred and fifty years Great Brit- 
ain had been so taken up with her home troubles and with 
her life-and-death struggle with France for world empire that 
she had left her colonies pretty much to themselves. They had 
been free to make their own laws, levy their own taxes, and 
manage their own affairs with little interference. In fact, the 


How the Sugar Act 
injures the West 
India trade and 
increases smuggling. 
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American colonies had now become a people of 3,000,000 with 
interests of their own, and with a belief in their own strength 
and high destiny. .In the new country, where it was easy for 
men to own their homes, they led a self-reliant, independent life, 
and were ready to insist upon their rights—the rights of native- 
born Englishmen. The mother coun- 
try was not aware of this situation 
when she started out on her new pol- 
icy of enforcing the trade laws, and 
while it was of the highest importance 
that she should keep the colonies 
contented and loyal to herself, those 
in control of the government acted 
toward them as if they were merely 
great trading centres existing only 
for the good of the mother country. 
Thus far the colonists had submit- 
ted to taxes upon their trade and in- 
dustries because (1) it was usual, the 
world over, for colonies to have their 
trade thus taxed by their mother 
JAMES OTIS, country; (2) the English navy pro- 
tected the commerce of the colonies; 
and (3) the trade laws were not strictly enforced. We shall see 
how the new policy, which was expected to strengthen the unity 
of the British Empire by bringing the colonists more directly 
under control, failed by driving the Americans first into a closer 
union with each other and then into open rebellion against the 
mother country. 


Que attatienclacent One of the first methods adopted to 

enforce the trade laws was the use of 
legal papers called writs of assistance. 
The writs were in the nature of gen- 
eral search-warrants that empowered 
officers to go into any warehouse or 
private dwelling in search of smuggled goods. In this way many 
thousand dollars’ worth of private property was seized and con- 
fiscated. The people were indignant. In a test case against 


Great Britain to tax 
colonies or issue writs 
of assistance against 
smugglers. 
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what they considered an invasion of their rights (1761), James 
Otis, of Massachusetts, defended the colonial merchants. He 
made an impressive speech, in which he earnestly contended 
that the colonists were not bound to obey the laws which were 
not passed by their own representatives or to pay taxes to any 
country in the legislature of which they were not personally 
represented. The key-note of this speech was ‘‘Taxation with- 
out representation is tyranny,’’ and it sounded from Massa- 
chusetts to Georgia. 

Unwilling to believe that the col- 
onies could not be brought under 
subjection, the British Government, 
in 1764, took another hazardous step 
by levying a direct tax upon them.! 
The measure, known as the Stamp Act, became a law in March, 
1765. It required the colonies to use stamped paper for news- 
papers, almanacs, pamphlets, advertisements, and all kinds of 
legal documents. The stamps cost all the way from one cent to 
fifty dollars each. Grenville said this tax would be fair be- 
cause it would fall upon all the colonies alike. He had asked 
them to devise a plan of their own and had given them one 
year to work it out, but they had done nothing. 

Although the wars with the French 
had ended, a standing army of 10,000 
men was to be kept up in America for 
the purpose of protecting the colonies from the Indians or from 
any foreign foe. If such an army was to be maintained in the 
colonies for their defense, Grenville and the British ministry 
reasoned that the colonies should share in the expense. It 
should be noted also that all of the money to be raised by the 
Stamp Act was to be spent in America. Yet it was for the pur- 
pose of maintaining what many regarded as a foreign army, 
and was taxation without representation. 


The Stamp Act is passed 
as the most practical 
means of raising money 
in the colonies. 


How the money was 
to be spent. 


1A tax levied directly on a person or property is a direct tax. One levied on 
trade is an indirect tax. When a man pays a tax on his house, his horse, his auto- 
mobile, or any other form of property, he pays a direct tax. When he buys goods 
on which the government has laid an import duty he pays this duty in the in- 
creased cost of the goods, and therefore pays an indirect tax. 
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The Stamp Act aroused a storm of 
angry opposition throughout the colo- 
nies. There were public demonstrations 
everywhere. Organizations called “Sons of Liberty” were 
formed. Merchants banded together to import no more goods 
from England until the Stamp Act should be repealed. They 
urged the necessity of manufacturing their own goods in the 
colonies. They decided to stop eating mutton that they might 
have more wool for making cloth. The day the Stamp Act 
went into effect was made a day of mourning. Bells were 
tolled, flags were lowered, and business houses were closed to 
indicate that liberty was dead. 

In May the Virginia legislature 
met at Williamsburg. It included the 
most eminent men of Virginia, and 
they were anxious to act wisely. They 
were men stanchly loyal to America 
and yet, being attached by many ties to England, they hesitated 
to separate themselves by an act of war. _ In the midst of the 
general doubt and perplexity Patrick Henry,? a new member 
with no recognized standing among the political leaders of Vir- 
ginia, arose and introduced a series of resolutions. In these 
he declared that the “‘General Assembly of the colony had the: 
sole right and power of laying taxes in the colony.” 

An exciting debate followed. George Washington was pres- 
ent, and Thomas Jefferson, a young law student, stood at the 
door, earnestly listening. He tells us later that the discussion 
was “‘most bloody.” The opposition only fired the passion of 
Henry, and in a burst of wrathful eloquence he ended his speech 
in words never to be forgotten: ‘‘Czsar had his Brutus, Charles 


How the colonists 
resist the Stamp Act. 


Patrick Henry attacks 
the taxation policy of 
the British Government 
in a fiery speech. 


Brave women did their share, also. They formed organizations called 
“Daughters of Liberty,” and agreed to buy no more goods imported from Eng- 
land. ‘They formed spinning societies, and wove cloth for the men to wear. 

* He was at this time just twenty-nine, tall in figure, but stooping, with a grim 
expression, small blue eyes which had a peculiar twinkle, and wore a brown.wig. 
without powder, a “peach-blossom coat,” leather knee-breeches, and yarn stock- 
ings. He had ridden to Williamsburg on a “lean horse,” and carried his papers 
in a pair of saddle-bags. ... As Henry came out of the capitol a man of the 
crowd slapped him on the shoulder and cried: “Stick to us, old fellow, or we are 
gone.”—Cooke’s Virginia. 
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the First his Cromwell, and George the Third’”— ‘Treason! 
Treason !”’ wildly shouted some of the members. The orator 
paused a moment and then calmly added—‘‘may profit by their 
example. If this be treason, make the most of it.’”” The excite- 
ment caused by this speech travelled like wild-fire through the 
colonies. It helped to unite them for open resistance. 

In passing the Stamp Act the Eng- 
lish Government had made the huge 
blunder of giving the colonies a com- 
mon grievance. This measure fur- 
nished them a common ground for resistance and a common pur- 
pose for united action. Ac-~ 
cordingly, it had a most im- 
portant and significant re- 
sult in strengthening the 
union of the colonies. In 
June Massachusetts sent out 
a call for a general congress, 
to discuss the situation and 
agree upon some plan of 
action. Representatives 
from nine of the colonies 
met at New York in Octo- 
ber- and passed resolutions 
similar to those of ‘Virginia. 
They sent a remonstrance to 
Parliament, declaring that 
it had no right to tax them 

because it did not represent PATRICK HENRY SPEAKING BEFORE THE 
them; and that the people VIRGINIA LEGISLATURE. 
of the dlonies could not, 
“from their local circumstances,” be represented in Parliament. 
To this warning George III gave no heed. 

Agi ; But the most effective action of the colo- 
Elow qattedaction nies was their agreement to buy no goods 
Se gs es from England. It succeeded when argu- 
SLID Res ment failed. As one-third of England’s 


trade was with the colonies, this boycott on English goods caused 


The Stamp Act Congress 
meets for a common 
purpose (1765). 
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a serious loss to English merchants, and they eagerly begged 
Parliament to repeal the Stamp Act. 

The debate in Parliament over the repeal,showed that many 
English statesmen stoutly defended the colonies in their opposi- 
tion to the direct taxation without representation. Among 
these were Pitt, Conway, and Barré in the House of Commons, 
and Camden and Shelburne in the House of Lords. 

The greatest of these friends of 
America and the most powerful Eng- 
lish leader at that time, as we have al- 
ready noticed, was William Pitt. In 
words that thrilled the House of Com 
mons and that stir our hearts to-day he exclaimed: “In my opin- 
ion this kingdom has no right to lay a tax on the colonies. . . ._ 
The gentleman tells us that America is obstinate; America is al- 
most in open rebellion. I rejoice that America has resisted.”’ At 
these words the members started up as if they had received a 
blow. The speaker repeated: “I rejoice that America has re- 
sisted’’; and then continued: ‘‘Three millions of people so dead 
to all the feelings of liberty as voluntarily to submit to be 
slaves would have been fit instruments to make slaves of all the 
rest.” Parliament voted to repeal the act, but declared its 
right to bind the colonies in all cases whatsoever. 

And yet it was this very right to 
tax an unrepresented people that 
the colonies had. called in question. 
They claimed that as native-born 
Englishmen! in America they had, 
according to their charters, the same rights and privileges as 
native-born Englishmen in the mother country. The difference 
between the man of Kent (England): and the man of Massa- 
chusetts was that the first was taxed by Parliament and the 
second by the Massachusetts colonial assembly. In Massa- 
chusetts, as in ail the’ other colonies, each member of the 


William Pitt champions 
the cause of the 
colonists and Parliament 
repeals Stamp Act. 


The colonists contend for 
actual representation in 
their own colonial 
assemblies. 


1 Franklin had stated the principle precisely in 1755 when he said: “British sub- 
jects, by removing to America, cultivating a wilderness, extending the domain and 
increasing the wealth of the mpchen country at the hazard of their lives and for- 
tunes, ought not and in fact do not thereby lose their eee rights.” 
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colonial assembly was supposed to represent the people in whose 
district he lived and by whose votes he was elected. This was 
the American idea of actual representation, according to which 
the colonies were not represented in Parliament. 

However, many Englishmen who 
argued that the colonists should 
cheerfully submit to the stamp tax 
or to any other tax levied by Par- 
liament contended that the col- 
onists were ‘‘virtually’’ represented in Parliament. These men 
declared that every member of Par- 
liament not only represented all the 
people in England, but also all the 
people in the British Empire. Said 
Mansfield in the House of Lords: 
“There can be no doubt that the in- 
habitants of the colonies are as much 
represented in Parliament as_ the 
greatest part of the people of England 
are represented. .. . A member of 
Parliament, chosen by boroughs, rep- 
resents not only the constituents and eh oe 
inhabitants of that particular place, 
but he represents the inhabitants of all the colonies and do- 
minions of Great Britain.”’ On the other hand, William Pitt 
with deep feeling exclaimed: ‘‘The idea of virtual representation 
of America in this House is the most contemptible that ever 
entered into the head of a man!” 

But even in America a small 
group, including royal governors and 
office-holders under the king, upheld 
the British Government. A larger 
group did not approve of Parlia- 
ment’s oppressive measures, but declared that, as loyal subjects, 
they were opposed to violence. Both these groups of Loyalists, 
or Tories, as they were called, deplored open resistance because 
they feared that it might lead first to the use of force by Eng- 
Jand and later to war. A third group of Tories feared war be- 


Many Englishmen contend 
that the colonists are 

“ virtually ’”’ represented 
in Parliament. 


American Tories oppose 
open resistance to the 
British policy of taxation 
without representation. 
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cause it might injure their business, or even cause the loss of 
their property. All these groups stood out against the Pa- 
triots, or those who would not submit to the British Govern- 
ment’s unjust policy of taxing the Americans without their con- 
sent. The issue between the Patriots and the Loyalists was 
becoming more clearly defined every day. 

The Revolution in America was 
more than a local movement. A 
similar struggle was at the same 
time going on in England, and 
just as there were some Americans 
who did not oppose England, there were some Englishmen 
who upheld America. It was in each country a prolonged 
struggle between hostile principles. There was taxation with- 
out representation in England as well as in America, and many 
Englishmen, like William Pitt and Edmund Burke, were as 
much opposed to it there as men like Samuel Adams and 
Patrick Henry were opposed to it in America. 

At that time the membership of Parliament did not fully rep- 
resent the people of England. Great towns like Manchester, 
Liverpool, Birmingham, and Leeds, for instance, were not rep- 
resented at all, while members were returned for boroughs that 
had. no existence except in name. In a population of 8,000,000 
only about 160,000, or one-tenth of the men of voting age in 
England, could vote. A few great families controlled the House 
of Commons. Certainly the majority of Englishmen suffered 
like the colonists from taxation without representation. Among 
those who urged upon the people the justice of parliamentary 
reform, with a fair and full representation of English people in 
the House of Commons, was William Pitt. 

But just as George III determined 
to establish his own personal rule in 
England, by making Parliament repre- 
sent him and a few great families that were in agreement with 
his views, so he made the problem of taxing America a personal 
one. If America should succeed in the struggle for “no taxation 
without representation,’’ there was little doubt that in time a 
similar struggle would succeed in England. King George, there- 


Taxation without 
representation in England; 
Parliament not really 
representative there. 


Why George III insists 
on taxing the colonists. 
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fore, was much disturbed when the Stamp Act was repealed. 
He could not let the matter rest, and in the very next year 
(1767) he again tried to force new taxes upon America. We 
shall now see whether he succeeded. 

In 1767 Charles Townshend, acting for 
the king, induced Parliament to levy new 
port duties on a few articles, including 
glass, lead, paper, and tea. The colonies had objected to a 
stamp tax because it was a direct tax. As these new taxes 
were indirect, Townshend and King George thought the Ameri- 
cans might not refuse to pay them. 

The money raised by these taxes was to 
be used to pay the colonial governors and 
judges, as well as to support a standing 
army. When we recall the bitter struggle 
between the people and the royal governors over this very ques- 
tion of salaries (see page 118), we can appreciate how unpopular 
the measure was. Still more intolerable was the idea of sup- 
porting an army, the real purpose of which, it might naturally 
prove, was to maintain the authority of the king and deprive 
them of their rights as citizens. 

The new taxes, therefore, were opposed quite as violently as the 
Stamp Act had been. Massachusetts led in the opposition. She 
sent out a circular letter, proposing to the other colonies united 
action; and the colonies agreed to import no goods from Eng- 
land, thus making their displeasure keenly felt by English mer- 
chants and ship-owners. 


A new kind of tax 
is levied (1767). 


Why the colonists 
object to the new 
, taxes. 


To suppress the open rebellion and 
to enforce the revenue laws, King 
ve George sent troops to America. In 
Pee teens of the autumn of 1768 they arrived in 
Boston 770). Boston, where their presence was re- 
garded as a menace. They were a constant source of annoy- 
ance, and quarrels between them and the people were of fre- 
quent occurrence. Finally in March, 1770, the crisis came in a 
disturbance which took place in State Street, in front of what 
was then the Custom-House, now the old State-House. The 
soldiers fired upon the people, killing three and wounding many 


The British soldiers, sent 
to enforce revenue laws, 
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others. 
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Excitement ran high. News of the ‘‘ Boston Massacre” 


spread swiftly to the near-by towns. 
The next morning Governor Hutchinson was advised by his 
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THE BOSTON MASSACRE, 


From an engraving by Paul Revere. 


council to remove one of the two regiments from Boston. But 
this plan did not satisfy Samuel Adams and the people. In the 
afternoon an immense town meeting was held in the Old South 
Church to take action on the critical situation; and when the 
question was put as to what should be done, 3,000 voices shouted: 
“Both regiments or none!” It seemed expedient to the gov- 
ernor to yield to the people’s demand, and all the troops were 
withdrawn to an island in the harbor. 
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United action among the Massachusetts 
towns became a pressing need. No one 
could tell what new danger might threaten 
atany hour. Soon the proposal of Samuel 
Adams in town meeting, committees of cor- 
respondence were appointed in the various 
towns (1772). In the following year Dabney Carr, of Virginia, 
suggested committees of correspondence for all the colonies, who 
could thus easily keep in touch with one another through letters 
carried by swift messengers and could act quickly. This step 
was a bold one. It led first to the Continental Congress and 
then to open war. 


Committees of 
correspondence are 
formed to spread 
information 
(1772-1773). 


The resistance of the colonies was 
so obstinate that the new taxes were 
no more successful than the Stamp 
Act had been. Colonial merchants re- 
fused to import goods, and English 
merchants and ship-owners begged Parliament for a repeal of 
the law. But the king would not yield. He resorted to a fool- 
ish device by which he hoped to maintain his point. He took 
off all the taxes except the one on tea. ‘‘There must be one tax 
to keep the right to tax,’’ he said. The tax on tea was so 
small that the colonists could buy tea cheaper than it could 
be bought by the people in England; cheaper even than it could 
be bought when the colonists smuggled it from Holland. Still 
they refused to import the taxed tea. 

Then England arranged with the 
East India Company to ship car- 
; a oes of tea to such important ports 
ends in the “Boston Tea O50 ton New York, Philadelphia, 
Fee 113). and Charleston. When the tea ar- 
rived the people in New York and Philadelphia refused to let 


Colonial merchants 
refuse to import goods, 
and taxes are repealed 
except on tea. 


Samuel Adams! presides at 
a meeting of protest which 


1Samuel Adams has been called the “Father of the Revolution.” He was dis- 
tinguished for his courage and perseverance and for his ability as a leader of men. 
Like Jefferson, he was full of sympathy for the toiling masses and easily won their 
confidence. In 1774 General Gage offered him money and official advancement if 
he would give his influence and services to the king. Although Samuel Adams 
was poor, yet, true to himself and his countrymen, he scorned the offer. He was 
the first American to advocate independence of England, and was one of the fore- 
most leaders that prepared the people to adopt the Declaration of Independence. 
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it be landed, and the people in 
Charleston stored it in damp cel- 
lars, where it spoiled. In Boston 
the people were determined to send 
it back, but Governor Hutchinson 
refused to let this be done. For 
nineteen days the struggle con- 
tinued. On the nineteenth day the 
excitement in Boston was intense. 
If the cargo of tea should stay in 
the harbor until the twentieth day, 
the law would permit it to be 
landed. Therefore a town meeting 
was called in the Old South 
SAMEIRE. ADAMS: Church! and it lasted all day. At 
the meeting, in the church and the 
streets outside, were 7,000 men from Boston and the surround- 
ing towns, waiting anxiously 
for the outcome. 

At nightfall a messenger — 
brought word from the gov- 
ernor that he would not permit 
the tea to be returned to Eng- 
land. Then Samuel Adams, 
moderator of the meeting, arose 
and said: ‘‘ This meeting can do 
nothing more to save the coun- 
try.” As if this was a signal, a 
war-whoop was heard, and 
forty or fifty men dressed as 
Indians proceeded down the 
street toward Griffin’s Wharf. 
Boarding the tea-ships, they 
ripped open every chest and 
spilled the tea into the harbor. 
A large party of people stood 
by while the ‘‘Indians’’ were OLD SOUTH CHURCH. 


'The Old South Church is still standing on Washington Street at the corner of 
Milk Street. 
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emptying the chests, but every one was quiet and orderly. 
This was the famous ‘‘ Boston Tea Party,” at which some of the 
leading citizens of Boston were present (1773).1 

King George was wrathful at these 
high-handed proceedings. To punish 
Boston, Parliament passed the Boston 
Port Bill, which closed the port of Boston 
to all trade until the town should pay 
for the tea that had been 
destroyed, valued at about 
$90,000. No vessel was 
allowed to Sail into or out 
of the harbor. Another 
law, known as the Massa- 
chusetts Act, annulled the 
colony’s charter and took 
away free government 
from the people. “A mili- 
tary governor, General 
Thomas Gage, was ap- 
pointed. Like Andros, the 
Stuart governor, Gage 
stood for the tyranny of vids BOSC eRe 
the British king. 


Boston port is closed 
and Massachusetts 
charter is taken away 
as punishment. 


By thus making an example of 


The colonies ee Boston, the English Government 
sympathy with hoped to frighten the other colo- 
Massachusetts and call the ies into submission. Contrary to 
Continental Congress expectation, the effect of the op- 
(1774). pressive measures was to unite 


the other colonies in sympathetic support of Massachusetts. 
Through the committees of correspondence they acted promptly. 
Provisions were sent from every direction to suffering Boston. 
Help came from even the far-away Carolinas. Patrick Henry? 


1A tablet on Atlantic Avenue now marks the spot where the “Tea Party” 


reached the wharf. ; ; oe 
2'This famous speech by the great orator of the Revolution was made in ‘‘Old 


St. John’s Church,” Richmond, Va; The church is still standing. 
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ST. JOHN’S CHURCH, RICHMOND, VA. 


angrily cried: ‘‘We must fight. I repeat it, sir; we must fight. 
I know not what course others may take, but as for me, give 
me liberty or give me death.” 


he SN al 
“Mes Ma fin 


PATRICK HENRY, 


The excitement was everywhere 
intense. United action was neces- 
sary. The Continental Congress, 
meeting in Carpenter’s Hall, Phila- 
delphia, was the outcome (Sep- 
tember 5, 1774). All the colonies 
except Georgia! were represented. 
This Congress declared the colo- 
nies had a right to govern them- 
selves and levy their own taxes. 
It further declared that, should 
England attempt to force Massa- 
chusetts into submission, the other 
colonies would join Massachusetts 
in forcible resistance. A long 


step had been taken toward independence. 


‘Georgia people were in sympathy with the Congress, but their royal governor 
prevented the appointment of delegates. 
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SUGGESTIONS AND PROBLEMS FOR THE PUPIL 


1. Throughout your consideration of the causes of the Revoluticn keep this 
statement in mind: “‘Above all the sordid motives of British mer- 
chants and Boston smugglers and the taxes was yet the big funda- 
mental issue of justice and welfare.’”—Becker. 


2. What advantage did New England merchants have in trading with the 
French islands in the West Indies? Do you think these merchants 
were right in smuggling? Give reasons for your answer. How were 
the writs of assistance connected with smuggling? 


3. Did the colonies have, or did they propose, any adequate method of rais- 
ing their share of the taxes? Consider, also, the difference between 
a direct and an indirect tax. Why had the colonies submitted to 
indirect taxation? 

4. What was the object of the British Government in levying the stamp 
tax? From the English standpoint give reasons why it was just 
that such a tax should be levied upon the Americans. 


5. What colonies did the Sugar Act of 1733 affect most seriously? What 
colonies did the Stamp Act affect? How, then, did the English Gov- 
ernment make a great mistake in passing the Stamp Act? 


6. What did James Otis mean by saying that “‘taxation without repre- 
sentation is tyranny”? In what way did Otis and those agree- 
ing with him think that direct taxes should be levied in America? 
Was Otis right in his views of taxation? Give reasons for your 
answer. 

7. Why were William Pitt and his followers in England opposed to the 
Stamp Act? Do you see clearly what was meant by taxation without 
representation in England? What did Lord Mansfield mean by 
saying the colonists were as much represented in Parliament as the 
greatest part of the people in England were represented? What was 
the American view of representation ? 

8. Subject for discussion: Attitude of the American Tories toward the rela- 
tions between England and her colonies in America. 

9. What were King George’s ideas of government for both England and 
America? If a man like William Pitt had been King of England, do 
you think there would have been an American Revolution at that 
time? Give reasons for your answer. 

10. Why did the colonists object to the new taxes of 1767? Why were com- 
mittees of correspondence organized and with what result? Find 
out all you can about the influence of Samuel Adams in these trying 
times. What do you admire in him? : 

11. Consider the events that led to the “Boston Tea Party.”’ You can easily 
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trace the connection between the. destruction of the tea and the 
Continental Congress. 


12. Make a list of the causes of the American Revolution in the order of their 
importance to you and be prepared to support your statements with 
reasons. 


13. The period from 1763 to 1775, in which most of these events took place, 
is the third epoch of colonial growth we have considered. Review 
the importance of each period. 


14. In studying the Revolution read Fiske’s ‘‘War of Independence’’; also 
the two eloquent speeches of Patrick Henry. 


READINGS FOR THE TEACHER AND THE PupiL: Cooke, Stories of the Old Dominion, 
chap. X; Hosmer, Samuel Adams, chap. XIX; Trevelyan, The American Revolu- 
tion; Fiske, War of Independence, 38-83; Henry, Patrick Henry; Bassett, 4 
Short History of the United States, 161-179; Gordy, American Leaders and Heroes, 
146-174; Eggleston, Life in the Eighteenth Century, 107-182; Sloane, The French 
War and the Revolution, 116-177; Van Tyne, American Revolution, 1-24; Channing, 
A History of the United States, III, 29-150; Tyler, Patrick Henry. 


B. The War Begins at Lexington and Concord (April 19, 1775) 


General Gage, as military governor of 
Massachusetts, continued to remain in 
Boston with 3,000 British troops. He dis- 
solved the colonial assembly, but the 
people outside of Boston, refusing to recognize his authority, 
organized the Provincial Congress as a provisional government 
and went on managing their own affairs. They organized militia 
and ordered a certain part of the militiamen to be ready at a 


minute’s notice to march to any point of danger. These were 
called ‘‘minutemen.” 


Provincial Congress 
organizes 
““minutemen.”’ 


he t ccshettiod facets In April General Gage received 
Ce pegs cs dete orders from England to arrest John 
Lexington and Concord ent. ae motte ees ee 
and drive them back to pee eae Se mies ae 
Bose: in resisting the king’s authority, 


and to send them to England to be 
tried for treason. About the same time the governor heard that 
the minutemen had collected some military stores at Concord, 
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twenty miles from Boston. He knew also that Hancock and 
Adams were staying with a friend in Lexington, which was on 
the road to Concord. 

He planned, therefore, to send out troops for the purpose of 
destroying the military stores 
at Concord and arresting the 
two offenders on the way. 
About midnight 800 British 
soldiers started from Boston. 
But the minutemen were on 
the watch, and Doctor Joseph 
Warren,! one of their leaders, 
despatched Paul Revere and 
William Dawes? to warn his 
two friends and to spread the 
alarm ‘‘The regulars are com- 
ing!” 

Early next morning (April 
19, 1775), when the English 
troops reached Lexington, 
Hancock and Adams_ had 
made their escape, and a 
party of minutemen were 

: LEXINGTON. 
drawn up oe Lexington Com- From a drawing by F, C, Yohn. 
mon. They refused to dis- 
perse, and the British fired upon them, killing eight of their 
number. Fhen the minutemen withdrew. Passing on to Con- 


PAUL REVERE ON THE WAY TO 


1Doctor Joseph Warren was a prominent patriot leader and a warm friend of 
Samuel Adams. Referring to the British soldiers, he said: “Those fellows say we 
won’t fight. By heavens, I hope I shall die up to my knees in blood.” He was 
killed at Bunker Hill, where, having meanwhile become a major-general, he 
fought as a volunteer. 

2 William Dawes rode on horseback by way of Roxbury. Paul Revere went 
over from Boston to Charlestown in a boat, and there waited a signal which was 
given by a lantern hung in the belfry of the Old North Church. At eleven o’clock 
on that beautiful moonlight night he mounted his horse. Speeding his way through 
Medford he barely escaped capture by some British officers. From Lexington, 
where his warning saved Hancock and Adams from capture, he pressed on toward 
Concord, in company with Doctor Samuel Prescott and William Dawes. Between 
Lexington and Concord some British officers captured Dawes and Revere, took 


them back to Lexington, and there released them. 
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cord, the British destroyed the small part of the military 
stores which there had not been time to conceal, but they 
had to face an ever-increasing number of angry minute- 
men, who poured in from surrounding 
towns. A battle was fought at the old 
Concord Bridge and the British were 
forced to retreat. The minutemen 
pursued, shooting from behind rocks 
and trees, fences and barns, while the 
hard-pressed British soldiers rushed 
on, loading and firing as they marched, 
and leaving their dead and dying 
scattered along the road. Before they 
reached Boston the retreat had be- 
come a rout and the British forces 
barely escaped capture. It was a 
great day for the Patriots, and their 
victory inspired them with fresh courage and determination for 
other battle-fields. In a few days the British were surrounded 
in Boston by an army of 16,000 Americans. 


JOHN HANCOCK, 


THE MINUTEMEN AT CONCORD BRIDGE. 
From a drawing by F. C. Yohn, 
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On May Io, 1775, the Continen- 
tal Congress met by appointment 
a second time in Philadelphia. 
John Hancock, of Massachusetts, 
was chosen president. Congress 
formally voted to unite in resisting 
England, and for that purpose to raise an army of 20,000 men, 
whose expenses were to be 
paid by the united colonies. 
George Washington was ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief 
of the Continental Army. At 
the same time, while prepar- 
ing for war, if war must come, 
Congress addressed a petition 
to the king, setting forth their 
grievances and asking for re- 
dress. 

In accepting his commis- 
sion Washington thanked 
Congress for the honor, add- 
ing modestly: “I do not think 
myself equal to the command 
I am honored with.”’ He was 
unwilling to accept any salary JOHN HANCOCK AND SAMUEL ADAMS 


The colonists unite for 
resistance in the second 
Continental Congress and 
choose George Washington 
commander-in-chief (1775). 


for his services, but said he WERE ASLEEP IN THIS HOUSE IN LEX- 
would keep an account of his eee WEEN Fa SEN EE oe 


expenses. 
While these war measures were 


Americans obtain needed being passed, New England was 


ee aaa gt actually engaged in pushing the war. 
ree pina Colonial troops were already besieg- 
Lass oink ing Boston, and on the day Congress 


met, Ethan Allen, of Vermont, and Benedict Arnold, of Con- 
necticut, with a small force surprised and captured Fort 
Ticonderoga. Two days later the fort at Crown, Point was 
taken. With the forts were secured over 200 cannon and other 
military supplies; but of greater importance than the supplies 
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was the control which the forts gave of the line of communica- 
tion between New York and Canada. There was no longer 
doubt that the colonies meant to fight and that the war had 
begun. 

By the last of May the British troops 
had been increased to 10,000, and Gen- 
eral Sir William Howe had been sent 
over to take the place of General Gage 
as military commander. The British 
general noted the military advantage offered by the heights 
in Charlestown known as Bunker Hill and Breed’s Hill, both 
of which overlooked 
Boston, and planned 
to occupy them. But 
he was not quick 
enough. About the 
middle of the night 
preceding June 17, 
1,500 Patriots began 
a throwing up _ breast- 
gs “1 works on Breed’s Hill, 


8. 


#, 4 which was nearer 


The Patriots are 
greatly encouraged by 
results of the battle 
of Bunker Hill. 


BOSTON 
nd vicinity Boston than Bunker 


a : Hill. 
Next day General 
Howe, at the head of 
about 2,500 men, tried to drive the Americans out of their in- 
trenchments. Twice the British troops marched up the hill and 
were driven back; but in the face of a third attack the Patriots 
were obliged to retire, because their ammunition had given out. 
The engagement, however, had the effect of a victory upon them, 
for their brave fighting inspired the people with courage and 
hope. When Washington heard that the raw colonial troops 


'The Americans vainly hoped Canada would join them in their struggle. In 
November, 1775, they captured St. John’s and Montreal. On December 30 
Richard Montgomery and Benedict Arnold united their forces and made a daring ~ 
attempt to scale the rocky heights and capture Quebec, but were driven back. 
Montgomery was killed and Arnold wounded. 
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had stood fire, he said: ‘‘The liberties of the country are safe’’; 
and Franklin remarked: ‘‘The Americans will fight, England 
has lost her colonies forever.” 

About two weeks after the battle of 
Bunker Hill, Washington arrived at Cam- 
bridge and formally took command of the 
American army (July 3), under the famous 
elm still standing near Harvard University. His army was in 
no condition for fighting. The men were in every way without 
proper equipment. Only a limited number had muskets, and 
very few had bayonets. Besides, there was a great scarcity of 
cannon and powder. Of course, under such conditions, Wash- 
ington could not attack the enemy. But with patience and 
faith he organized the army, awaiting the hour when he could 
strike a telling blow. 

Early in March, 1776, having received cannon! and ammuni- 
tion, he seized Dorchester Heights, to the south of Boston, and 
threw up intrenchments there. Howe, recognizing that it would 
be difficult to drive Washington from his position, withdrew 
from Boston and sailed for Halifax with his army and nearly 
1,000 civilian Tories. 


Washington drives 
the British out of 
Boston (1776). 


SUGGESTIONS AND PROBLEMS FOR THE PUPIL 


1. Do not study the battles or campaigns for details alone, but look for the 
influences which each campaign contributes toward the building of a 
new nation. 

2. What were the results of sending English troops to Lexington and Con- 
cord? 

3. Write an account of Paul Revere’s famous ride, keeping in mind the pur- 
pose and the results of it. 

4. Imagine yourself to have been in Concord on the day of the battle, and 
write a letter to some friend telling what you saw, and the meaning of 
it all, as you interpret it. 

5. Discuss the difficulties Washington had to face after taking command of 
the American army. Remember he had only raw militia enlisting for 
short service. 

6. Do not fail to read Holmes’s ‘“‘Grandmother’s Story of the Battle of 
Bunker Hill.” 

1'These cannon, numbering fifty, came from Ticonderoga, which had been cap- 
tured the previous year, and, with other supplies, most of them were brought 
down in sledges drawn by oxen. 


, 
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READINGS FOR THE TEACHER AND THE~Pupit: Coffin, Boys of ’76, 17-60; 
Sloane, The French War and the Revolution, 179-202; Van Tyne, American Revo- 
lution, 25-49; Channing, 4 History of the United States, III, 155-179; Fiske, The 
American Revolution; Trevelyan, The American Revolution ; Wilson, George Wash- 
ington. 

Fiction anp Poetry: Holmes, Grandmother’s Story of the Battle of Bunker Hill ; 
Cooper, Lionel Lincoln ; Henty, True to the Old Flag; Emerson, Concord Fight. 


C. The Struggle for the Hudson River and the Middle States 
in 1776 


When the first gun of the Revo- 
lution was fired, Samuel Adams 
stood almost alone in his desire 
for the political separation of 
America from England. Within 
the period of a year, however, the desire for independence had 
grown rapidly. These were some of the reasons: the king had 
refused to hear the petition sent to him by the Continental Con- 
gress; he had called the colonists rebels; he had sent his ships 
of war to burn their towns; and, worst of all, he had hired Hes- 
sian! soldiers to make war upon them. The fact that war al- 
ready existed also weakened the bond of union with England, and 
many began to look with favor upon the idea of independence. 

Virginia took a leading part in the movement by instructing 
her delegates in Congress to vote for independence, and her 
action had its due influence upon the other colonies. Besides, 
the Stamp Act, the Boston Port Bill, and the other unpopular 
measures of the king and Parliament had drawn the colonies 
closer together. They were beginning not only to realize the 
value of union, but to have a feeling of self-confidence leading 
to a desire for independence. This found formal expression 
when, on June 7, Richard Henry Lee, of Virginia, introduced in 
Congress a resolution “‘that these united colonies are, and of 
right ought to be, free and independent states.’”’ This resolution 


The Declaration of 
Independence, a remarkable 
historical document, is 
adopted July 4, 1776. 


1 These were called Hessians because most of them came from Hesse-Cassel in 
Germany. Thirty thousand Hessians were hired during the war. The British 
Government was driven to hire Hessian troops because at this time the war was so 


unpopular in England that it was not easy to secure English volunteers to fight in 
America, 


- 
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was seconded by John Adams of Massachusetts. Thus did the 
leading colonies, Massachusetts and Virginia, unite in this impor- 
tant step toward establishing the nation which was to be called 
the United States. 

Before July all the 
colonies except New 
York had declared 
themselves in favor of 
independence. In the 
meantime the com- 
mittee? which had 
been appointed to pre- 
pare the Declaration & 
of Independencemade 
its report. This fa- 
mous paper, written 
by Thomas Jefferson, 
was formally adopted 
in Independence Hall,’ 
Philadelphia, July 4, 1776. Realizing how serious the occasion 
was, John Hancock said: ‘‘We must be 
unanimous; we must hang _ together.’ 
“Yes,” said Franklin, with his ready wit, 
“‘we must all hang together, or most as- 
suredly we shall all hang separately.” 

After the adoption, the old Liberty Bell, 
that hung in the belfry of the building 
where Congress met, pealed forth the glad 
tidings; and the great event was celebrated 
throughout the country by huge bonfires, 
the ringing of bells, the firing of guns, and 

PAGES TY PELL. torchlight processions. 

1 The colonies, with the approval of Congress, began to form state governments 

in 1775.. The change from a colonial to a state form of government was slight. 


In Connecticut and Rhode Island, where the people had been governing themselves 
by electing their own representatives, the only change necessary was to withdraw 


allegiance to the king. 

2 The committee consisted of Thomas Jefferson, John Adams, Benjamin Frank- 
lin, Roger Sherman, and Robert R. Livingston, 

3 This building is still standing on Chestnut Street. 


INDEPENDENCE HALL, PHILADELPHIA, 
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Before July 4, 1776, the American 
Patriots had been struggling for the 
rights of free-born Englishmen; after 
that date they fought for national independence. Yet, as before 
indicated, not all the Americans were united in their desire 

for separation from the British 

Maivoon th Castiee |] Empire. Even in the Conti- 

and Vicinity nental Congress there were 

weet SE lively and vigorous debates 

over the adoption of the Dec- 

ca laration of Independence. It 

has been estimated that at the 
time when the Continental 
Congress held its first meeting 
(1774), probably from 40 to 50 
per cent of the colonists were 
Loyalists, or Tories. Indeed, 
in Pennsylvania and in New 
York, as well as in South Caro- 
lina and Georgia, the Tories 
numbered, according to some 
eae authorities, more than half the 
eTATEN QR ne, °° people. There is little doubt 
pee that during the war as many as 
25,000 American Tories took 

up arms on the side of King George and the British Government. 

After the signing of the Declaration of Independence the situ- 
ation changed in America. The thirteen colonies had now be- 
come thirteen states, and had united to form an independent 
country of their own. Therefore, the men in America who in- 
sisted upon remaining loyal to the British king were now looked 
upon and denounced as enemies and traitors. In fact, the Dec- 
laration of Independence had precipitated a war whose char- 
acter was twofold, for it was not only a war between the Ameri- 
cans and the British, but also a civil war between the American 
Patriots and American Tories.} 


The Tories complicate 
the American cause. 


'The Tories ably supported England in their writing and speaking, but did not 


unite for effective work as did the Sons of Liberty and the committees of cor- 
respondence, 
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Washington thought that the British 
after leaving Boston would try to take 
New York, with the purpose of getting 
control of the Hudson River, thus cutting 
off New England from the other states. 
He therefore went to New York with his 
army, consisting of only 18,000 men, most of them untrained, 
and all poorly supplied with arms and food. 

General Howe ar- 
rived from Halifax 
early in August with 
an army of 30,000 
men and a large fleet. 
Late in the month he 
attacked that part of 
Washington’s army 
which was occupying 
Brooklyn Heights 
and, having vastly 
larger numbers, de- 
feated them. If he had 
pressed his victory he 
might have captured 
all the American army 
that was on Long Is- 
land and even Wash- 
ington himself, who, 
during the last part of 
the battle, had crossed over from New York. But he was too 
slow. Two days later Washington, perceiving that the British 
fleet was moving to cut him off from New York, collected all 
the boats he could find, and, with the aid of a heavy fog, es- 
caped during the night with his whole force. 


Washington tries to 
prevent the British 

from gaining control 
of the lower Hudson 
and is defeated. 


WASHINGTON’S RETREAT 
ACROSS NEW JERSEY 


ne 
Se pe Z 
° 


= 


1It is surprising that Washington could in a single night succeed in getting an 
army of 10,000 men across a river at this point nearly a mile wide without being 
discovered. It was an astonishing achievement, which none but an able general 
could have accomplished. - Here, as at Dorchester Heights, the British commander 


was outgeneralled. 
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Realizing that he could not hold New 
York, Washington withdrew his army.’ 
After some minor engagements north of 
the city, he crossed over to New Jersey 
with a part of his troops. Two or three weeks later the British 
captured Forts Washington and Lee, near the mouth of the 


Washington is forced 
to retreat across 
New Jersey. 


WASHINGTON’S ARMY IN RETREAT THROUGH NEW JERSEY. 
After a painting by Howard Pyle. 


Hudson, and 3,000 men. This was a heavy loss to the Ameri- 


can cause, especially at this time, when everything seemed to 
be going against it. 


1 During the interval of about two weeks between the retreat from Long Island 
and the evacuation of New York, the sad episode of Nathan Hale’s capture and 
execution occurred. Captain Nathan Hale, who was only twenty-one years of 
age, was quite willing to risk his life by going as a spy into Howe’s camp on Long 
Island. Hale succeeded in getting much valuable information about the enemy’s 
fortifications, and was on his way back to the American army when he was cap- 
tured and taken before General Howe. The latter promptly ordered him to be 
hanged on the next (Sunday) morning. During the night Hale asked for a clergy- 
man and a Bible. Both were denied him. He wrote to his mother and to his 
betrothed, but the letters were torn to pieces before his eyes by the brutal jailer. 


The last words of the martyr-spy were: “I only regret that I have but one life to 
lose for my country.” 
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Even worse misfor- 
tunes were to follow. 
In order to prevent 
the British from tak- 
ing Philadelphia, 
Washington put his 
troops between that 
city and New York. 
General Howe pressed 
him closely. Tosave 
his army from cap- 
ture, Washington was 
again forced to re- THE JUMEL MANSION, 
treat, breaking down Washington’s headquarters in New York, 1776. 
bridges and destroy- 
ing supplies. Often his rear-guard was just leaving a burning 
bridge when the British could be seen approaching. But his re- 
treat through New Jersey was so effective in delaying the British 
that it took them nineteen days to advance a little over sixty 
miles. Having previously sent on men to collect boats along 
the Delaware River, for nearly one hundred miles, Washington 
got his little army across just in time to escape the British, who 
arrived on the evening of the same day. 

These were indeed “‘dark and dis- 
mal” days. In the retreat across ' 
New Jersey there was great suffering. 
Many of the soldiers were without 
shoes, and could be tracked by their crimson footsteps upon the 
snow. Moreover, Washington saw his army dwindling con- 
stantly, because the men whose term of enlistment had expired 
were leaving daily for their homes. When he crossed the Dela- 
ware River he had only about 3,000 soldiers. Even the friends 
of the Patriot cause, both in England and America, believed the 
Americans hopelessly beaten. Doubt and gloom were wide- 
spread. But Washington was not without hope. He still had 
faith in the cause and in his power to win if only the army would 
hold out. 

His one hope of success was by a surprise attack. He there- 
fore planned to strike his overconfident enemy a heavy blow 


Victories at Trenton and 
Princeton inspire the 
Patriots with new hope. 
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by marching against a body of Hessians stationed at Trenton. 
The attack was made on Christmas night with 2,400 picked 
men. Early in the evening they began to cross the river, where 
great blocks of ice floating down the swift current made the 
adventure a perilous one. 

Massachusetts fishermen skilfully directed the boats, but it 
was four in the morning before the soldiers were all landed, 
ready to take up their line of 
march. Ina furious storm of 
snow and sleet which beat in 
their faces they plodded on 
toward Trenton, nine miles 
away, where they arrived at 
daybreak. They captured 
more than I,000 men, almost 
the whole force. Thus by one 
bold stroke Washington had 
changed defeat to victory, 
and inspired the patriot Amer- 
icans with new hope. 

The British generals were 
amazed. Leaving a rear- 
guard at Princeton to protect 
his supplies, General Charles 
Cornwallis speedily advanced 
with a superior force against 


THE HESSIANS SURPRISED AT TRENTON, 


From a drawing by Walter Appleton Clark. Washington. At nightfall, 
January 2, 1777, only a small 
creek separated the two armies, just south of Trenton. ‘At 


last,’ said Cornwallis, “we have run down the old fox, and we 
will bag him in the morning.’’ But Washington outgeneralled 
him. During the night he not only escaped but marched around 
Cornwallis, defeating his rear-guard at Princeton, and capturing 
500 prisoners. 

Nevertheless after these striking suc- 
cesses Washington was in sore straits 
with his army. Many of the soldiers’ 
terms of service would soon expire, 
and these men were eager to get to their homes. Washington 


Robert Morris gives 
money liberally to 
keep the army together. 
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knew that hard cash would hold them for a few weeks. He 
wrote in haste, therefore, to his friend Robert Morris, a rich 
merchant and banker of Philadelphia, for $50,000. Morris 
promptly responded. Before light on New Year’s morning he 
went knocking from door to door to secure the money from 
among his friends. By noon the sum was made up and on its 
way to Washington. 

The army was saved, and Washington was able to bring to 
an end a brilliantly executed campaign. Again, during Greene’s 
campaign in the Carolinas (1780), and during Washington’s 
about Yorktown (1781), Morris came to the rescue of the army. 
His ample fortune was a silent power which none the less truly 
than the military genius of Washington made American inde- 
pendence possible. 


SUGGESTIONS AND PROBLEMS FOR THE PUPIL 


1. Review the New England Confederacy, Franklin’s plan of union, the 
Stamp Act Congress, and the Continental Congress, each of which 
may be thought of as a step toward sympathetic union of all the colo- 
nies. How do you account for the rapid growth of a desire on the 
part of the colonists for independence? 

2. Explain the leading part taken by Massachusetts and Virginia in securing 
the adoption of the Declaration of Independence. Review Berkeley 
in Virginia and Andros in Massachusetts. Consider in connection 
with the Declaration of Independence this statement: “‘Few English- 
men could imagine an empire of free states; few Americans could 
understand a nation bound against its will.” ; 

3. Make the text of the Declaration of Independence a special study. What 
effect would it have on the people of that time? What part of it 
discusses rights? What part grievances? It would be well to mem- 
orize the first two paragraphs, for they state the principles and ideals 
to which America has ever since adhered. Read each charge critically. 
Was every charge a fair one? 

4. Give a good reason for calling the American Revolution a civil war. 

5. Why did the British shift their campaign from Massachusetts to the 
Hudson River and the Middle States? Can you explain why the 
Tories were more numerous in that part of the country than in 
New England? 

6. Study your map. Note the position of Philadelphia. Of New York, 
Was the British plan a good one? Why? 
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7. Write a story about the patriotic services of Robert Morris. 


8. Read the account of the battle of Trenton in Coffin’s “Boys of °76”’ for 
this fine example of American ingenuity and initiative. 


READINGS FOR THE TEACHER AND THE Pupit: Coffin, Boys of °76, 129-151; 
Fiske, The American Revolution, I, 180-197, 224-234; Sloane, The French War 
and the Revolution, 238-261; Van Tyne, American Revolution, 50-87; Channing, 
History of the United States, III, 182-236; Bassett, d Short History of the United 
States, 186-192; Lodge, The Story of the American Revolution, I, 202-228; Lossing, 
The Two Spies; Trevelyan, The American Revolution. 


D. The Struggle for the Hudson River and the Middle States 
tn 1777 

By the capture of New York the British 
held the lower part of the Hudson. They 
expected in 1777, as they did in 1776, to get 
entire control of this river. The plan was 
threefold: (1) General John Burgoyne was to come down from 
Canada by way of Lake Champlain!; (2) Colonel St. Leger was 
to sail up the St. Lawrence into Lake Ontario, to land at Oswego, 
and come down the Mohawk Valley, (3) and Howe, with the 
main army, was to go up the Hudson from Albany. 

Burgoyne, with an army of 10,000 men, including Canadians 
and Indians, soon captured Crown Point and Ticonderoga and 
was confident of complete victory, but in crossing the carrying- 
place between Lake Champlain and the Hudson he encountered 
unexpected difficulties. The country was swampy and heavily 
wooded. General Philip Schuyler, in command of the American 
army, had further obstructed the way by felling trees across 
the roads and by destroying over forty bridges. These obstruc- 
tions so greatly delayed Burgoyne that he advanced only about 
a mile a day. ; 

Arriving at Fort Edward, he encamped there’ and received 


How the British 
plan to separate 
the colonies. 


*In 1776 Sir Guy Carleton had led a similar expedition. With 12,000 troops 
he started from Canada to secure control of the water route of the mouth of the 
Hudson. Although stubbornly opposed by Arnold on Lake Champlain, he cap- 
tured Crown Point, but finding Ticonderoga strongly fortified, he withdrew without 
attacking that fort. 
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news that at Bennington the Americans had collected horses, 
food-supplies, and ammunition. Much in need of horses to 
draw his cannon and of food for his troops, he sent about I,000 
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Hessians to Bennington to capture the American supplies. 
Nearly all of the force were killed or captured by a body of 
militia under Colonel John Stark. The 
British army was badly crippled by 
this disaster. 

Fortune seemed to go against the 
British. St. Leger, it was hoped, 
would gather about his standard 
many of the Iroquois and Tories in 
western and central New York and_ 
come to Burgoyne’s aid. But St. 
Leger, after making some advance, 
had to retreat, largely because about 
800 Tories and Indians were defeated 
in the battle of Oriskany. Burgoyne’s 
only hope, therefore, was aid from 
Howe, who was pursuing another plan. 

Failing to receive orders which the 
British War Office had made out for him 
to go up the Hudson River and join 
Burgoyne, Howe unwisely decided to 
march across New Jersey and capture 
Philadelphia, which he called the ‘“‘rebel 
capital.” As Washington’s able handling of the Patriot army 
made the carrying out of this plan most difficult, Howe returned 
to New York and sailed southward in order to reach Philadelphia 
by way of the Chesapeake. He had no sooner landed than he 
found his watchful foe ready to dispute his advance. In the 
battle of the Brandywine,! which soon followed, the British, 
greatly outnumbering the Americans, defeated them. However, 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 


Howe captures 
Philadelphia, but 
Washington prevents 
him from sending 
aid to Burgoyne. 


1 Marquis de La Fayette, a French nobleman, fought his first battle here. When 
he heard that the Americans had declared their independence of England, he was 
eager to cross the Atlantic and aid them. He was not yet twenty years of age and 
had just married a beautiful young woman of rank and fortune. But he was 
willing to leave behind him wife, family, and friends to fight in a noble cause. 
Accordingly, he sailed in his own vessel for this country and reached the coast of 
South Carolina in April, 1777. Congress made him a major-general in the Con- 
tinental army, where he rendered excellent service. He freely spent his own 
money for clothing and equipping the soldiers under his command. From their 
first meeting a warm friendship existed between La Fayette and Washington. 
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Washington withdrew in good order and handled his troops with 
such skill as to keep Howe two weeks in marching to Philadel- 
phia, only twenty-six miles from the battle-field. It was on 
September 26 that the British general marched into the city, 
and altogether too late to send troops to co-operate with the 
unfortunate Burgoyne three hundred miles away. In delaying 
Howe, Washington had made Burgoyne’s capture certain. 

While Howe was on his way to Phila- 
delphia, Burgoyne was passing through 
a trying experience in the north, for the 
Americans, now commanded by Gates,! 
were increasing in numbers daily, 
and were seriously threatening his 
supplies from Canada. The situa- 
tion at length became desperate. 
After stubbornly fighting two bat- 
tles at Saratoga he tried to find a 
way of escape, but could not. Being 
completely surrounded and cut off 
from his supplies, he was obliged to 
surrender his entire army of 6,000 
regular troops.? 

The surrender of Burgoyne was 
the turning-point of the war. Its 
immediate result was a treaty of 
alliance between France and our 
country. Shortly after the Declaration of Independence, Con- 


Burgoyne’s surrender 
results in a treaty of 
alliance with France. 


MARQUIS DE LA FAYETTE. 


1 Schuyler was a noble man and a good general, but he had political enemies who 
succeeded in having him removed. Gates was vain and weak, and his subsequent 
history proved him to be lacking in personal bravery. ‘The success of his army 
at Saratoga was due to the gallant leadership of Arnold and Morgan. Gates de- 
served no credit. His easy manner and fluent speech enabled him for a time to 
influence people who did not understand his real character. In time, however, 
his moral qualities were fully revealed and men saw clearly how little he con- 
tributed to the success of the American cause. 

2 The Americans, when marching the English soldiers off the field of surrender, 
proudly unfurled their new flag. In January, 1776, Washington began to use an 
American flag. This was like the British flag, except that the thirteen stripes 
took the place of the solid red of the British. Congress adopted the “Stars and 
Stripes” on June 14, 1777. - John Paul Jones is believed to have been the first to 


hoist the flag at sea. 
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gress had sent over three commissioners’ to secure aid from 
France, the principal one being Benjamin Franklin, then seventy 
years old. His simplicity and directness charmed the French 
people and won him a warm place in their hearts. The French 
Government, moreover, 
was friendly and had se- 
cretly sent aid to the 
Americans in the form of 
money and ship-loads of 
clothing and ammunition. 

Now that Burgoyne’s 
surrender made it evident 
that the Americans were 
fighting successfully, 
France was ready to give 
aid openly. She there- 
fore agreed to send over a 
fleet and an army of 4,000 
men. At this crisis Eng- 
land promptly declared 
war against France. She 
also changed her policy 
toward the Americans. 
She repealed the tea duty, 
the Boston Port Bill, and 

Cea all the other hated mea- 

After a painting by Stanley M. Arthurs. sures that had driven the 

colonies to take up arms 

against the king. She promised that there should be no more 

taxation without representation. But it was too late. The 

Americans would now agree to nothing short of the indepen- 
dence they had already so solemnly declared. 

Meanwhile Washington was passing 
through a trying experience. After los- 
ing Philadelphia he had with great cour- 
age made an attack upon the British at 
Germantown. Although it was well planned, on account of fog 


1 These commissioners were Benjamin Franklin, Arthur Lee, and Silas Deane. 


FRANKLIN NEGOTIATING THE FRENCH 


A winter of hardship 
and suffering for the 
army at Valley Forge. 
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he suffered defeat. He then withdrew his army and went into 
winter quarters at Valley Forge, a strong position among the 
hills, about twenty miles northwest of Philadelphia. The winter 
was a terrible one for the army.' Most of the soldiers were in 
rags, few had any bed- 
ding, and many had not 
even straw to lie on at 
night. Nearly 3,000 were 
barefoot, and could be 
tracked, as before the bat- 
tle of Trenton, by their 
bloody foctprints on the 
ground. Owing to mis- 
management by Congress 
and the Commissary De- 
partment, they were of- 
ten, for days at a time, 
without bread. “‘Forsome 
days past,’’ wrote Wash- 
ington, ‘‘there has been 
little less than famine in 
the camp.” All Ameri- 
cans should be grateful to 
those brave men who en- 
dured such bitter hard- WASHINGTON AT VALLEY FORGE, 
ship to win independence After a painting by F. C. Yohn. 

for our country. 


Petty politics and personal jealousy 
in Congress did much at this time as 
at others to prevent the successful 
handling of the troops by Washington. Weak and vain men, 


Washington’s enemies 
plot against him. 


1 A beautiful story is told of Washington at Valley Forge. When “Friend Potts” 
was near the camp one day he heard an earnest voice. On approaching he saw 
Washington on his knees, his cheeks wet with tears, praying to God for help and 
guidance. When the farmer returned to his home he said to his wife: “George 
Washington will succeed! George Washington will succeed! The Americans 
will secure their independence!” ‘What makes thee think so, Isaac?” inquired 
his wife. “I have heard him pray out in the woods to-day, and the Lord will 
surely hear his prayer. He will, Hannah; thee may rest assured He will.” 
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among them Gates and another prominent American general, 
Charles Lee, did all they could to destroy the influence of the 
commander-in-chief and drive him from his position. Gates 
had succeeded, by his political scheming, in getting Congress 
to appoint him in place of Schuyler as head of the Northern 
army in 1777, and now he was busily at work for the down- 
fall of Washington in order that he might himself become the 
head of all the American armies. As one of the leaders in this 
shameful plot was Thomas Conway, it was called the Conway 
Cabal. The taunt was openly made that while Gates had 
captured Burgoyne at Saratoga, Washington had been defeated 
by Howe on the Brandywine. But when people understood 
the meanness of all this plotting, they were indignant. Wash- 
ington appeared all the more noble in contrast with these selfish 
men, and his popularity was even greater than before. 


SUGGESTIONS AND PROBLEMS FOR THE PUPIL 


1. Indicate on your map Burgoyne’s route, his object, scene of his battles, 
and of his surrender. 

2. How did Washington aid the Northern army to capture Burgoyne? 

3. Give reasons for Burgoyne’s failure. What did it mean to the British 
and the Americans for him to fail? 

4. After France entered into a treaty of alliance with America, what change 
did England make in her policy toward them? Do you think the 
French Government at that time was imbued with the same ideas of 
liberty as was La Fayette? France was yet a monarchy; could she 
have had other motives? Consider this carefully. You will need it 
in your estimation of later events when we are asked to help France 
in return. 

5. Contrast Washington with such men as Lee and Gates, and find as many 
reasons as you can for Washington’s success. 

6. Write an essay on our debt to the American army at Valley Forge in that 
trying winter. 

7. Read Scudder’s “George Washington,” in which you will find a good 
estimate of Washington’s life and work. 


READINGS FoR THE TEACHER AND THE PupiL: Lodge, The Story of the American 
Revolution, 1, 263-278; Bassett, 4 Short History of the United States, 192-199; 
Channing, History of the United States, III, 246-273; Trevelyan, The American 
Revolution ; Scudder, George Washington ; Wilson, George Washington ; Coffin, Boys 
of ’76, 180-244; Sloane, The French War and the Revolution, 262-287. 
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E. Warfare on the Border and on the Sea 


The two years following Great Britain’s 
declaration of war upon France (1777) 
saw little fighting' in America, for during 
that period England was engaged in war 
with Spain and Holland also, and had to protect her colonies 
in various parts of the world. 


Other wars require 
England’s forces 
(1778-1779). 


This was fortunate for the United 
ates because the country was 
very weak in population and 
wealth, and quite unable to en- 
gage in extended military operations. The industrial life, in- 
cluding the occupations of farming, fishing, ship-building, and 
commerce, had been much interfered with by the war. The Con- 
tinental Congress had steadily lost influence and commanded but 
little respect. It was powerless to enlist soldiers or build forts 
because it could not levy taxes, and the states paid little heed to 
the requisitions for money made upon them. 

Under such circumstances, Congress was obliged to issue paper 
money in immense quantities. These paper promises to pay 
were called Continental currency, and, like all such money, they 
were valuable only so far as people had confidence in the ability 
of the government to redeem them. As respect for Congress 
waned, this paper currency fell in value. Before the close of 
1779 its coin value was only two cents on a dollar, and in the 
early part of the following year it had no value at all. “Not 
worth a Continental’’ long recalled the money trials of the 


Revolution. 


The colonies struggle along 

: : ‘ : Sie 
with crippled industries 
and worthless currency. 


British F h During this uncertain period 
ea one tne wat the management of the war was 


percncey eecians. difficult. Although the British 
troops were engaged largely elsewhere, hostilities were carried 


1 Having learned that a French fleet was coming to aid the Americans, the 
British feared that it might co-operate with Washington for.the capture of Phila- 
delphia. Accordingly, General Clinton, who had succeeded Howe in the chief 
command, hastily left that city with his army, and began his march across New 
Jersey toward New York. Washington overtook and attacked him at Monmouth, 
where, owing to the treachery of Charles Lee, he failed to win a decisive victory 


(June, 1778). 
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DANIEL BOONE. 
ously harassed the people 


Backwoodsmen settle in 
Kentucky and Tennessee 
contrary to the 
proclamation of the 
British Government. 


on by the British, as far as possible, 
through Indian warfare on the bor- 
ders. We have seen how Burgoyne 
employed the Indians to help him. 
It was part of the plan of the British 
to get all the aid they could from the 
Iroquois in New York and from the 
Indians west of the Alleghanies. 
These powerful tribes, furnished with 
arms, ammunitions, provisions, and 
sometimes with British leaders, seri- 
on the frontier. 

The war as fought between the 
backwoodsmen and the Indians was 
of greater significance than the mere 
winning of battles. It was a strug- 
gle for possession. After the Last 
French War the British Government 


in the interest of English merchants had issued a proclamation to 


BOONESBORO, 
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prevent the colonists from making settlements west of the Al- 
leghanies, for as long as this Western country remained unset- 
tled, the very profitable fur trade with the Indians could be con- 
tinued. 

Brave and hardy pioneers on the outskirts of the older settle- 
ments failed to regard the order. They would not be held 
back. Among the first to 
cross the mountains were the 
Scotch-Irish and the Germans 
of central Pennsylvania. Soon 
after the close of the Last 
French War they pushed 
southwest into the Shenan- 
doah Valley, and beyond into 
western North Carolina. 
From there in 1769 Daniel 
Boone, famous hunter and In- 
dian fighter, led the way with 
five companions through 
Cumberland Gap into the 
blue-grass region of Kentucky. 
Six years later, at the head of 
a party of settlers, he founded 
Boonesboro and Lexington. 
About the time that Boone 
first reached Kentucky, a BB 5 5 bel ay Tene 
pioneer from Virginia, William After a painting by Stanley M. Arthurs. 
Bean, built a log cabin far- 
ther south on Watauga Creek in eastern Tennessee. And the 
next year (1770) James Robertson and other men who dared to 
face the dangers of the unbroken wilderness settled in the val- 
leys of the Clinch and the Holston Rivers. This group was soon 
joined by John Sevier (1772), another famous hero among the 
pioneers of Tennessee. 

These early settlers of Kentucky and Tennessee had a life- 
and-death struggle with the Indians, who looked upon the white 
men as invaders of their hunting-grounds. The Southern In- 
dians rose first (1776) and made a fierce but unsuccessful at- 
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tack upon the Watauga settlement. In the following year 
Indians from north of the Ohio attacked the Kentucky settle- 
ments repeatedly. These raids were all the more dangerous be- 
cause organized and supported by the British as a part of their 
plan of campaign. When the war first broke out the territory 
north of the Ohio, between the Mississippi and the Alleghanies, 
was under control of Colonel Henry Hamilton, British governor 
of that region. All along he had encouraged the Indians to 
roam over the country north and south of the Ohio and burn, 
murder, and scalp without mercy. 

: One of the most daring backwoodsmen 
pce ss nan : of the Kentucky region was Colonel 
clnaetic! gies ae George Rogers Clark. Determined to 
aNal tee fee check the plans of Hamilton, he got 
chcare tae aeon- together about-200 volunteers, and set 
out in May, 1778, to capture the British posts north of the Ohio. 
On rude flatboats and rafts they floated down the Ohio to 
a point south of the Tennessee River. 
From there they marched rapidly more 
than a hundred miles through south- 
western Illinois, and surprised and cap- 
tured Kaskaskia. Then Clark sent a 
force which seized Cahokia. The next 
move was to capture Vincennes, on the 
Wabash River. This was the most im- 
portant post in the Ohio Valley and it 
was not to be so easily taken. Clark 
learned that Hamilton was occupying 
the town, and that he was planning to 

GEORGE ROGERS CLARK. advance against the small American 

force in the spring, the season now being 
too late, as he thought, for military operations. Although it was 
midwinter, Clark decided to surprise Hamilton in Vincennes, two 
hundred and forty miles away. The Americans marched for six- 
teen days, during five of which they waded over the drowned 
lands of the Wabash River, with the water at times reaching the 
men’s chins. The weather was bitterly cold. During the last 
six days of the march the drenched and half-frozen men had 
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almost nothing to eat and for two days they were without food. 
But Clark pressed steadily forward, reached Vincennes, and 
attacked the fort with such vigor that he forced Hamilton to 
surrender (February 24, 1779). 

The capture of Vincennes finished the conquest of the terri- 
tory north of the Ohio and opened the vast region to American 


CLARK’S MEN ON THE FIVE DAYS’ MARCH THROUGH THE DROWNED 
LANDS OF THE WABASH. 


From a drawing by F. C. Yohn. 


settlers. The significance of this heroic achievement became 
evident in the treaty of peace at the close of the Revolution. 
For while the struggle was for independence in territory already 
acquired east of the Alleghanies, west of the Alleghanies it re- 
sulted in the acquisition of new land for the new nation. 

At the beginning of the war the Ameri- 
cans were without war-vessels, because 
they had been under the protection of Eng- 
land. Before the close of 1775, however, Congress ordered a 
small navy of thirteen vessels to be built. Nearly all of these 
were captured or were burned to escape capture. As a conse- 
quence, this means of transporting troops was sorely crippled. 
After France had recognized our independence (1778), she made 


How the American 
navy begins. 
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attempts to aid us with her strong fleets, but owing to the 
supremacy of the British navy these efforts were of little direct 
service before the siege of Yorktown. Indirectly they were 
of great assistance, because they kept England’s navy active in 
protecting her commerce on various parts of the sea, and caused 
her to withdraw her fighting strength from America. 

While Great Britain had little to fear 
from our navy, she suffered much from 
American privateers. Even as early as 
1776 they captured 350 British vessels, some 
loaded with powder and supplies for the 
British army. So much damage did they inflict upon the com- 
merce of England that her ship-owners and merchants became 
bitter opponents of the war. Governor Hutchinson, of Massa- 
chusetts, put the number of New England sailors engaged at 
one time as privateers at 70,000. The estimate was probably 
too high, but without doubt many more than this number of 
Americans engaged in privateering during the war. 

Witt Toni Paul jones The most famous naval hero of a 
Peerne alereat credivion Revolution was John Paul Jones,! a 
fone ce ancern Scotchman by birth. At an early age 

he had come to America, and had been 
engaged in commerce before the war. Placed by Congress in 
command of a small ship, he captured many vessels in the 
English Channel and thoroughly frightened the people’ along 
the coasts of England and Scotland. Through the help of 
Franklin and the French king he was made the commander of 
a small squadron with the Bonhomme Richard,? his flag-ship. 


How American 
privateering helps 
to win our 
independence. 


1 Another heroic naval officer was John Barry, who was born in Ireland in 1745 
and came to this country when he was fifteen. In 1776 Congress appointed him 
captain of the Lexington, in which he soon captured a British war-vessel, the first 
to be taken by an American cruiser. In the following year, taking thirty men in 
four rowboats one night, he quietly rowed with muffled oars down the Delaware 
River, and soon after sunrise boarded and captured a British vessel carrying ten 
guns. ‘This splendid exploit aroused much enthusiasm among the Americans. It 
also prompted General Howe to offer Captain Barry $100,000, and a command in 
the British navy, if he would leave the American service. With scornful indigna- 
tion the loyal captain replied: “Not the value and command of the whole British 
fleet can seduce me from the cause of my country.” 

This vessel was named after Richard of Poor Richard’s Almanac, which Ben- 
jamin Franklin had written. 
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Sailing along the eastern coast of 
England, he met the British war-vessel 
Serapis (September 23, 1779). Dur- 
ing the fight the firing on the Rich- 
ard slackened and the British com- 
mander shouted: “‘ Have you struck ?”’ 
“T have not begun to fight!” said 
Jones. The~two vessels touched, 
Jones lashed them together with his 
own hands, and for two hours longer 
kept up the fight, until the British 
commander struck his colors. Jones 
had lost in killed and wounded 116 
men, and the Richard was sinking. JOHN PAUL JONES. 

It was a great victory, and made 

the name of John Paul Jones famous in American history. 


SUGGESTIONS AND PROBLEMS FOR THE PUPIL 


1. What was the difficulty with the Continental Congress as an instrument 
of government? The Continental notes were promises to pay real 
money. So are personal notes promises to pay. Some have full face 
value; others have little value. Why had the Continental currency 
little or no value? Do you know of any countries to-day that have 
that kind of money ? 

2. Do you think the English played fair in the use they made of the Indians? 

3. Trace George Rogers Clark’s expedition on your map. What was his 
object? Could he have been aware at that time of the great service 
he was rendering his country? Calculate approximately the size of 
the territory he added as compared to the extent of the thirteen original 
colonies. 

4. In what way did France aid the states with her fleets? Who was John 
Paul Jones and why is he remembered ? 

5. Read Roosevelt’s ‘‘Winning of the West” for an interesting account of 
what the Westerners did during the Revolution. 


READINGS FOR THE TEACHER AND THE Pupit: Lodge, Story of the Revolution, 
1-28; Roosevelt, The Winning of the West, Il, 31-90; Fiske, The American Revo- 
lution, II, chaps. XI, XII; Gordy, American Leaders and Heroes, 222-233; Sparks, 
Expansion of the American People, 188-203; Van Tyne, American Revolution, 269- 
288; Wright, Children’s Stories of American Progress, chap. I. 

Fiction: Thompson, Alice, of Old Vincennes ; Churchill, Richard Carvel, and The 


Crossing. 
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F. Partisan Warfare in the South and the Surrender of Corn- 
wallis (1780-1781) 


After they had failed in New Eng- 
land and the Middle States, the Brit- 
ish planned to conquer Georgia and 
get control of the Carolinas and Vir- 
ginia. They knew that the Tories, who were numerous in the 
Carolinas, would join them. They thought that if they should 
fail in overthrowing American independence, they might at 
least hold the South and be able, at the close of the war, to con- 
fine the Americans within a smaller territory than that which 
they then occupied. 

Although the British had taken Savannah in 1778, it was not 
until the spring of 1780, by capturing Charleston, that they 
began the serious work of conquering the South. Well satisfied 
with this beginning, the British general, Sir Henry Clinton, re- 
turned to New York, leaving Cornwallis in command of the 
British forces. A few months later Cornwallis badly defeated 
General Gates, commander of the American troops, at Cam- 
den. It was said that Gates rede off the battle-field in such con- 
fusion of mind that he did not stop until he was sixty miles away. 
In disgrace he retired from the army and nothing more was heard 
of him during the war. ' 

Cornwallis next advanced into North Carolina. At the same 
time he sent the dashing Major Ferguson, in command of 1,200 
men, mostly American Tories, to enlist other Tories in the moun- 
tainous region of South Carolina. A body of patriotic and daring 
American backwoodsmen attacked Ferguson at King’s Mountain 
and killed or captured his entire force, including Ferguson him- 
self (October 7). This brilliant victory severely crippled the 
British. 


The British fail to 
conquer the South with 
aid of the Tories. 


Before Clinton returned to New York 
after the capture of Charleston, he had 
sent small forces into the interior. of 
South Carolina, and offered by procla- 
mation to pardon all who would be loyal to England. Those 
who would not actively aid the British cause were to be treated 


Clinton’s proclamation 
causes bitter partisan 
warfare in the South. 
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as rebels and traitors. This proclamation was unwise, for it 
compelled all citizens to range themselves on one side or the 
other. 

A bitter and cruel partisan warfare resulted. In this semi-civil 
war neighbor fought against neighbor. The most noted par- 
tisan leaders on the American side were Francis Marion, Thomas 
Sumter, Andrew Pickens, and Henry Lee. Marion’s men 
were without uniforms or tents and without pay. They lived 
in swamps, and were so swift and cunning in their attacks 
that their leader became known as the “Swamp Fox.” With 
a small force, often less than fifty men, he annoyed the British 
beyond measure, rescued bodies of prisoners on the march, and 
captured supply-trains, foraging parties, and outposts. When 
the American cause seemed most desperate in the South these 
brave men, with the aid of noble women, kept hope alive in 
patriot hearts. 


Benedict Arnold 
becomes a traitor. 


Nor was the gloom of the war in this 
period confined to the South. Of all the 
trials which Washington had suffered dur- 
ing the whole Revolution, none brought him more sorrow and 
discouragement than the treason of Benedict Arnold. This man 
had been fearless and daring on more than one battle-field, and 
had served his country well, but Congress had failed to promote 
him. The injustice made him indignant. He was heavily in 
debt. Desperate for money and eager for revenge, he sold him- 
self to the British. Seeking the command of the forces at West 
Point, the most important position on the Hudson River, he 
planned to dispose of his men in such a way that this strong fort 
might easily fall into the British hands at a time agreed upon 
for attack.' 

An interview for making final arrangements took place in Sep- 
tember (1780), when Major John André was sent by the British 
up the Hudson to meet Arnold. After this conference, which 
lasted all night, André set out for.New York on horseback, 
with Arnold’s plans of the fort in his possession. As he gal- 
loped down the east side of the Hudson he was stopped near 
Tarrytown and the tell-tale papers were discovered. He was 
court-martialled and hanged as a spy. The treason of Arnold, 
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if it had been successful, would have dealt a staggering blow to 
the young nation. 

Arnold was informed of André’s capture and escaped. For his 
treason he was made a brigadier-general in the British army and 
was given about $30,000, but he was justly despised by his 
countrymen. Realizing too late the dishonor of his course, he 


THE MEETING OF GENERAL GREENE AND GENERAL GATES, 
After a painting by Howard Pyle. 


kept his old uniform, and before his death put it on once more 
for the last time. ‘‘Let me die,” said he, “‘in this old uniform 
in which I fought many battles. May God forgive me for ever 


putting on any other.” 
The depression caused by Arnold’s 


pegs ae tecuetels treason had scarcely lifted when the 
ce Dares ano sotcrs scene of action shifted to the South. 
Be ea ze: There the struggle was going on be- 
tween Greene and Cornwallis. General Nathanael Greene had 
been appointed by Congress to succeed Gates. On reaching 
the Carolinas (December 2, 1780), Greene found his small army 
poorly equipped, without pay and clothing, and lacking even 
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food. The men were broken in spirit and discouraged, but the 
new commander inspired confidence, and soon officers and sol- 
diérs were working cheerfully together. 

Greene promptly sent General Morgan against Colonel Tarle- 
ton, an able British officer. They met at Cowpens (January 17, 
1781), where Morgan, with only 900 men, routed the British 
force of 1,100 picked men. This 
brilliant victory destroyed nearly-one- 
third of Cornwallis’s army and seri- 
ously interfered with his plans. 

After the victory, Morgan joined 
Greene, but in face of superior num- 
bers the combined armies were forced 
to retreat northward across the Caro- 
linas and into Virginia. On receiving 
reinforcements, Greene turned about 
and fought the enemy at Guilford 
Court House, North Carolina (March 
: 15, 1781). Hewas defeated, but with- 
Po a drew his forces in good order. Corn- 

wallis’s army was so severely crippled 

GENL. NATHANAEL GREENE. that he decided to go to Wilmington, 

North Carolina, where communica- 
tion with the English fleet would be easy. Although he had won 
no battles, Greene’s campaign had been very successful. He had 
not only worn out the enemy and forced him to seek the coast for 
supplies, but he had also outgeneralled Cornwallis, the ablest 
English commander, and shown himself second only to Wash- 
ington in military genius. 


Cornwallis centrepeeiine Cornwallis, disappointed in the 
Yorktown, surrenders we ash aera Biiapat AS ria 
control of Virginia, the great store- 
(October 19, 1781). house, as he believed, of the Southern 
armies. He chose Yorktown as a base of operations, having 
in mind again easy contact with the British fleet. 
Up to this time the French army had not been of any real 
service to the American cause, nor had the French fleet given 
much direct aid. Now, however, both their land and sea forces 
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were to unite with Washington in carrying out a bold plan. Al- 
ready, before Cornwallis went to Yorktown, 6,000 fresh troops 
from France, under Count Rochambeau, had joined Washing- 
ton’s army, then lying on the Hudson. When Washington 
learned that a powerful French fleet was on its way to the 


THE EVACUATION OF CHARLESTON BY THE BRITISH AT THE CLOSE 
OF THE WAR, 1782. 


After a painting by Howard Pyle. 


Chesapeake, he began the execution of a brilliant movement. 
Leaving a small force on the Hudson, he secretly marched the 
rest of his army four hundred miles into Virginia to join La 
Fayette, who commanded an American army there, and also. to 
co-operate with the French fleet under Rochambeau in captur- 
ing Cornwallis. , 

Clinton had sent a force to engage the French fleet, but it 
failed in its attack, and Washington so quickly effected his union 
with La Fayette that Cornwallis was surrounded before Clinton 
could come to his assistance. With an army of only 8,000 
against 16,000,.aided by many war-ships, a successful resistance 
was hopeless. Therefore, after a siege of about three weeks, 
Cornwallis surrendered his army on October 19, 1781. 
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The defeat of Cornwallis practically 
ended the war. The Americans every- 
where rejoiced, and Congress, in ses- 
sion at Philadelphia, adjourned to at- 
tend church in a body and offer thanks- 
giving for the great victory. 

Commissioners from the two countries were appointed to 
agree upon a treaty of peace. By its terms England recognized 
the independence of the United States; and the work of George 
Rogers Clark and other Westerners, who had conquered and 
settled the vast regions north and south of the Ohio River, 
enabled our commissioners to secure for America all the terri- 
tory lying between the Alleghanies and the Mississippi and 
between the Great Lakes and Florida. Florida was ceded by 
England back to Spain. 

Thus ended King George’s plan of personal government in 
America. It had completely failed. The Revolution not only 
assured the independence of the colonies; it overthrew also the 
personal rule of George II] in England. In 1784 young William 
Pitt, son of William Pitt, Earl of Chatham, became the real 
head of the English Government, and thereafter parliamentary 
reform was only a matter of time. 

In winning the Revolution American 
women played a large part. They united 
with the men in resisting unjust British 
taxes, organized societies that agreed to 
use no tea or other goods imported from England, and promised 
to wear only cloth that was spun and woven in their own homes. 
After the outbreak of the war they urged husbands and sons to 
join in the fight for liberty and independence, and they took 
the places of men in the fields, hoeing potatoes, making hay, 
harvesting corn, and performing the heavy labor necessary to 
raise food for the household. They made clothing for the sol- 
diers and carried supplies to the Patriots suffering in hospitals. 
They put their pewter dishes and cooking utensils into the 
melting-pot to be made into bullets, and they cheerfully gave 
up their jewels to be sold and their gold and silver plate 
to be made into coin. Some did more than give their prop- 


Our peace 
commissioners secure 
a vast territory for the 
young nation (1783). 


How the women 
aided in winning 
independence. 
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erty; they even joined the ranks and fought like men on 
the field of battle. 


How the Tories 
were treated. 


The Revolution, as already noted, was in a 
large measure a civil war, a struggle between 
Tories, who wished to remain a part of the 
British Empire, and Patriots, who wished to separate from Great 
Britain and have a nation of their own. After the signing of 
the Declaration of Independence, the Tories, who joined the 
British armies and aided the British cause in other ways, were 
bitterly hated by the Patriots. Some were tarred and feathered; 
others were thrown into jail; while hundreds were driven from 
burning homes by angry mobs, and were obliged to save them- 
selves by hiding in woods or swamps until they could make 
their escape to some British camp or stronghold. Hundreds 
who were driven into exile during the war fled to England, the 
West Indies, or Canada. In fact, so harshly were the Tories 
treated that the number who left their native land during and 
after the war exceeded 100,000. 

Of greater danger to the cause 
than the Tories was Washington’s 
severe trial, throughout the war, in 
keeping together an army large 
enough to fight the necessary battles. 
His soldiers consisted chiefly of mili- 
tiamen who were furnished by the various states, and who en- 
listed for short terms of service. These short-term soldiers were 
continually leaving after they had served three or four months 
and returning to their homes. To take their places new men 
were as constantly coming into camp, so that Washington was 
without a permanent well-organized and well-trained army. 
At times it seemed doubtful whether at the end of the month 
he would have as many as 500 soldiers. In spite of disappoint- 
ment and discouragement, however, his confidence never failed 
him. Those who stood by the cause, although poorly clothed 
and fed, ill equipped and ill paid, were, as La Fayette declared, 
the most patient and patriotic soldiers the world had ever seen. 
There can be no doubt that Washington’s love for his officers 
and his men and their loyalty to him did more than anything 


Difficulties nobly 
Overcome cause 
Washington to be 

looked upon as the 

“‘ Father of his Country.”’ 
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else to bring about the final defeat of the British. With good 
reason, then, we may call him the ‘‘ Father of his Country.” 


SUGGESTIONS AND PROBLEMS FOR THE PUPIL 


. Discuss the character of partisan warfare in the South. Look up facts 
about the Swamp Fox and his men, and estimate the services of Marion, 
Sumter, and Lee to the American cause. 


. How was Arnold’s treasonable scheme to be carried out? What part did 
André take in this scheme? Discuss Arnold’s disgrace. 

. What were the difficulties of Greene when he succeeded Gates in the 
South? 


. What was the condition of the English army after the battle of Guilford 
Court House? What had been Greene’s main purpose and how had 
he carried it out? 


. Why did Cornwallis go to Yorktown? What direct aid did the Americans 
now receive from the French fleet? Why was Washington’s plan a 
brilliant one? Do you think the Americans could have succeeded 
without the aid of the French? What were the results of Cornwal- 
lis’s surrender ? 


. Prepare a list of Revolutionary Patriots conspicuous for their services. 
Indicate the service and how it helped to win the cause in each case. 


. Discuss fully the terms of the treaty. What did the American states gain 
in a political way? Inaterritorial way? What did the results of the 
war mean as to the future of the United States on the North American 
continent? What did they mean to Great Britain? 


. Several leading Englishmen have claimed that the American Revolution 


was a distinct victory for English, as well as for American, liberty. In 
what sense is this true? 


. Read Simms’s “‘Partisan,’’ and the chapter on Arnold’s treason in Coffin’s 
“Boys of ’76.”” Memorize Bryant’s “‘Song of Marion’s Men.” 


READINGS FOR THE TEACHER AND THE PuptL: Coffin, Boys of ’76, 303-3333 
Lodge, Story of the Revolution, II, 43-82; Fiske, The American Revolution, II, 206- 
243; Cooke, Stories of the Old Dominion, 298-334; Simms, Life of Francis Marion; 
Bassett, A Short History of the United States, 206-215; Gordy, American Leaders 
and Heroes, 189-220; Sloane, The French War and the Revolution, 325-347; 
Channing, III, 315-342. 

Ficrion anp Porrry; Bryant, Song of Marion’s Men; Simms, The Partisan. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


COMMERCIAL DIFFICULTIES UNDER THE CONFEDERATION 
HASTEN THE FORMATION OF THE CONSTITUTION 


(1781-1789) 


The Continental Congress, which 
was called together to guide the 
colonies in establishing their in- 
dependence, assumed many of the 
duties of a central government. 
But because it had no power to compel obedience, it labored 
with great difficulties. Early in the Revolution the people had 
formed state governments and were jealous of any authority 
which interfered with their local powers. This feeling found ex- 
pression when a plan of government was at last outlined by a 
committee appointed by Congress in June, 1776. 

The plan of the committee, known 
as the Articles of Confederation, 
did not go into effect until 1781 (see 
page 177), and it conferred but little 
power. By its provisions Congress 
could declare war, but could not raise or support an army. It 
could find out the amount of revenue needed for the expenses of 
the government, but it could not raise a dollar by taxation. As it 
could not levy any duties on imported goods, it could not reg- 
ulate commerce. This was under the control of the states. 
Congress could, therefore, do nothing but request the money 
needed by the central government, and the states could refuse 
and usually did refuse to notice such requests. In fact, the 
main business of Congress was to recommend and advise. 

ZO 


The Continental Congress 
during the Revolution is 
opposed by suspicious 
state governments. 


Under the Confederation 
the states are supreme. 
Congress can merely 
advise and recommend. 
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A government so weak at home could com- 
mand little respect abroad. Soon after the 
Revolution, Parliament began to enforce again 
the restrictions upon American trade which had 
threatened to ruin the colonial commerce. Of course these acts 
of Parliament embittered the Americans, and they sought some 
way to retaliate, but thirteen independent states could not, or 
would not, agree upon a united plan, and as Congress could not 
regulate commerce, nothing was done. 

Each state, in managing its own 
commerce, tried to gain advantages 
over the other states. To increase its 
foreign trade, a state sometimes made 
its duties on imported goods lower than those of a neighboring 
state. Duties were levied on goods carried from one state to 
another. For example, New York laid a duty on chickens, 
vegetables, and dairy products from New Jersey, and on fire- 
wood from Connecticut. New Jersey retaliated by laying a tax 
of $1,800 a year upon a lighthouse which New York had erected 
on the New Jersey shore, and the merchants in Connecticut 
held meetings for the purpose of stopping trade with New York. 
All such unfriendly bickerings over interstate trade could only 
result, if they continued, in civil war and the political ruin of 
the Confederation. 


England takes 
advantage of 
our weakness. 


The states wage com- 
mercial war against 
one another. 


There were other commercial diffi- 
culties of a serious nature. After the 
Revolution our imports, which had to 
be paid for in specie, were so much 
greater than our exports that the 
country was soon drained of nearly all 
its gold and silver. The need of money caused financial distress 
throughout the country. Business depression grew worse. The 
taxes were heavy, people were in debt, and they could not get 
money for what they had to sell. As a result, nearly all the 
states issued paper money, that is, promises to pay which they 
called money. Massachusetts was not among the number, al- 
though in that state there was great distress, especially among 
the farmers in the western part. The cattle and the farms were 


Financial distress leads 
to demand for paper- 
money issues and to 
Shays’s Rebellion in 
Massachusetts. 
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sold by the sheriff, and the people were sometimes thrown into 
prison for debt. When the state legislature refused to issue 
paper money, 2,000 angry farmers in the region about Spring- 
field and Worcester, under the leadership of Daniel Shays, sur- 
rounded the court-houses in those cities and, for a time, put 
a stop to all lawsuits against debtors. In the latter part of 
1786 and the early part of 1787 they almost had their own way. 
They tried to seize the arsenal at Springfield for the purpose of 
securing muskets and cannon with which to defend themselves 
against the officers of the law. It was about seven months 
before the rebellion was put down by the state militia. 

Thus, because Congress was 
unable to regulate commerce and 
to raise money by taxation, diffi- 
culties were growing day by day. 
There was still another vexing 
question. That was the conflicting claims to the territory be- 
tween the Ohio and the Mississippi, known as the Northwest 
Territory. Each of four states claimed a part or all of it. 
Massachusetts and Connecticut claimed the northern part by 
their chartered rights. New York claimed all of it on account 
of an agreement with the Iroquois Indians. Virginia claimed 
all of it, not only by chartered right, but also by the see 
of George Rogers Clark during the Revolution. 

These conflicting claims led to bitter disputes, in which Meee 
land also took part. She objected to the ownership of the North- 
west Territory by a part of the states. She said that since all 
the states had fought France and England to gain this territory, 
all the states should have a share. Therefore Maryland had 
refused to agree to the Articles of Confederation until these 
claims were given up. When the four states yielded, Maryland 
signed the articles in 1781. 

In taking this position Maryland did a great service to the 
whole country. The common possession of the Northwest Ter- 
tritory by the thirteen states made a bond which held the states 
more closely together. They all had an equal interest in this 
extensive region, which, when it was sold, would provide Con- 
gress with money to pay its debts. 


The yielding of the Northwest 
claims to ownership in 
common results in better ° 
feeling between states. 
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As an instrument of government for the 
Northwest Territory the Ordinance of 1787 
was passed by Congress and became the 
most important act of the Confederation. 
The act provided that in time from three to five states should 
be formed out of the territory, that schools and the means of 
education should be encouraged, and that religious and political 
liberty should prevail throughout the territory. A provision of 
particular importance was that slavery was to be forever pro- 
hibited, although runaway slaves were to be returned to their 
masters. This provision had much influence in the later strug- 
gle over the extension of slavery. 

Pee Ce ee ria Shortly after the passage of ape 
ji pee ralr Tpke ere ordinance of 1787 the Ohio Company 
Poise Valen bought a large tract of land lying 

north of the Ohio River. In the 
spring of 1788 a party of forty-eight young men from New Eng- 
land set out for the new region. They went down the Ohio 
River, floating or poling along in a clumsy boat with a flat 
bottom and bullet-proof sides. These New England Pilgrims, 
as we may call them, fittingly named their boat the Mayflower. 

Early in April they made a landing where the Muskingum 
River flows into the Ohio. A special advantage of this site was 
that Fort Harmon stood on the opposite bank of the Muskingum 
River, and soldiers would be close at hand to protect the new 
town against the Indians. This first settlement in Ohio was 
called Marietta. Like their forefathers at Plymouth, these later 
“Pilgrims”? cut down trees and cleared fields for the spring 
planting. In due time the soil responded with growing crops, 
and a blockhouse and log cabins were built. The new settlers, 
nearly all of whom had fought in the Revolution, were rugged 
men, who faced without flinching the hardships of pioneer life. 
In the year in which Marietta was settled, another company 
made a purchase of land farther down the Ohio, where Cincin- 
nati now stands. 


An important 
ordinance passed 
(1787). 


Its full name was the “Ohio Company of Associates.” It was organized in 


Boston in 1786 for the purpose of obtaining homes in the West for soldiers of the 
Revolution. 
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In organizing the Northwest 
Territory, the Confederation had 
been most successful, but the 
commercial and financial difficul- 
ties ending in Shays’s Rebellion 
showed its weakness as a system 
of government. If similar upris- 
ings should occur in other states the Confederation would be 
almost powerless. To de- 
vise a stronger govern- 
ment, therefore, and es- 
pecially to work out a 
method of regulating com- 
merce, the Constitutional 
Convention was called. 

Many commercial prob- 
lems were pressing. West- 
ern settlement showed the 
need of connecting the 
East and the West by a 
system of canals. As the 
navigation of the Potomac 
River was involved, com- 
missioners from Mary- 
land and Virginia met to 
adopt regulations for the 
use of this river by the 
two states (1785). When 
the Virginia legislature 

Sar THE CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION, 
accepted the commission- PHILADELPHIA, 1787. 
ers’ report, they invited George Washington presiding; Alexander Hamilton speak~- 

ing; Benjamin Franklin at right of picture. 

all the states to send dele- After a painting by Sidney M. Chase. 
gates to a convention the 
following year. This convention was to consider commercial 
regulations for the whole country. As delegates from only five 
states met at Annapolis in 1786, it did not seem worth while to 
discuss the business for which they came together. Before ad- 
journing, however, they recommended that delegates from all 


Commercial difficulties lead 
to conference at Annapolis 
and the sending of 
delegates to Philadelphia 
to amend the Articles of 
Confederation. 
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the states should meet to consider the Articles of Confederation 
and make them adequate to the needs of the country. 

All the states except Rhode Island 
appointed delegates, among whom 
were their ablest men. The con- 
vention met in Philadelphia and 
remained in secret session for four 
months. George Washington was chosen to preside. At the 
outset the leaders in the convention decided not to amend the 
Articles of Confederation, but to work out a new plan of goy- 
ernment. As James Madison, of Virginia, contributed more 
ideas than any other member of the convention, he has been 
called the ‘“‘Father of the Constitution.” A convincing advo- 
cate was Alexander Hamilton. Both on the floor of the con- 
vention and elsewhere these two men never tired in their efforts 
to organize a strong and lasting union. 

With the many conflicting in- 
terests between the large and 
the small states, a long and bit- 
ter struggle was to be expected. 
The large states insisted that the number of representatives 
to Congress should depend upon the number of people in the 
state. The small states held that the states should be equally 
represented in Congress. After an exciting debate, lasting 
more than a month, an agreement known as the Connecticut 
Compromise was effected. According to this agreement, the 
representatives in the lower house were to vary in number with 
the population of the state, while in the Senate there were to be 
two members from each state. The small states were satisfied 
with this plan. 


The Constitutional 
Convention evolves a bold 
plan for a binding central 
government. 


The Connecticut Compromise 
settles differences between 
the small and the large states. 


Another serious conflict arose be- 
tween the free states and the slave 
states. In determining the basis of pop- 
ulation for the number of representa- 
tives in Congress, some of the slave states demanded that all 
the slaves should be counted. The free states opposed the count- 
ing of any of the slaves. Finally, it was agreed that three- 
fifths of the slaves should be counted. 

Connected with the discussion was the foreign slave-trade. 


Compromises between 
the free and the slave 
states. 
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North of Delaware and Maryland slavery was dying out; even 
in Virginia there was great opposition to it. But South Carolina 
and Georgia so strongly desired to bring more slaves from Africa 
that they would not accept the Constitution if the foreign slave- 
trade should be discontinued. While the Northern states, espe- 
cially New England, opposed this trade, they urged another 
measure which the South firmly opposed. The New England 
states desired that Congress, rather than the states, should have 
absolute control over commerce, while the slave states stood 
for a limited control. They held that no law affecting com- 
merce should be passed without a two-thirds vote of Congress. 

Since each desired a measure opposed by the other, a com- 
promise was agreed upon. Congress was to regulate commerce 
by a mere majority vote in both the Senate and the House, and 
the importation of slaves was not to be stopped before 1808 

To strengthen the new national gov- 
ernment three departments similar to 
those in the states were agreed upon. 
There was to be a body to make the 
laws; this was Congress. There was to be some one to see that 
the laws were carried out; this was the President. There were 
to be bodies to interpret the laws, to try cases arising under 
them, and to decide whether or not laws passed by Congress 
or any state legislature were in harmony with the Constitu- 
tion; these were courts, the highest to be known as the Su- 
preme Court. These three departments of government were 
called respectively legislative, executive, and judicial. 

The new government was to have power; that is, power to 
make war and peace, to regulate commerce, to raise money by 
taxation, and to deal with other problems affecting all the people 
alike. Congress was no longer to be the agent of the separate 
states; now it was to act for the whole people because it repre- 
sented the whole people. 


Three departments of 
government are 
provided for. 


The problems which we have men- 
tioned were only a few of the many 
which the Constitutional Convention 
had to solve. The situation was ex- 
tremely complicated. .At times it 
seemed that the convention would break up in confusion. I[n- 


Added to the problems 
of the convention are 
the objections raised 
by the states. 
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deed, some of the delegates did go home before the close of the 
convention because they did not like everything that was being 
done; and some who remained to the end of the long session did 
not approve the work and did not sign their names. 

When the draft of the Constitution was completed, it was 
presented to Congress, which in turn passed it on to the states, 
where it was submitted to conventions chosen by the people. 
In some of the states there was much bitter discussion before 
it was ratified. Many objections were offered. Some feared 
that the new Union would have so much power that it would 
overwhelm the states, and that the President would become a 
tyrant. Others withheld their approval until it was agreed that 
as soon as the Constitution should go into effect, amendments 
should be made which would assure protection to the life, lib- 
erty, and property of the people. 

Among the Federalists, or supporters 
of the Constitution, were Washington, 
Franklin, and Madison, all of whom 
firmly believed in a strong central gov- 
ernment tc control all matters of national interest. But the 
man who more than any other leader convinced the people that 
it was wise to adopt the Constitution was Hamilton. This he 
accomplished through his essays in The Federalist, and by his 
powerful speeches and his able management of men in the New 
York convention, which ratified the Constitution only after a 
prolonged struggle. The men who opposed the Federal Con- 
stitution were called Anti-Federalists. The brilliant orator 
Patrick Henry belonged to this political party. 
nite Canctrntine The adoption of the Constitution required 
fe taHned the ratification’ of nine states. When the 

ninth state, New Hampshire, ratified it on 
(June 21, 1788). ; : 

June 21, 1788, it went into effect and prep- 
arations were begun for the organization of the new govern- 
ment. Within two years from the time this was accomplished, 
ten amendments were proposed by Congress and ratified by the 


' The order in which the thirteen original states ratified the Constitution was 
as follows: Delaware, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Georgia, Connecticut, Massachu- 
setts, Maryland, South Carolina, and New Hampshire were the first nine to ratify; 
Virginia and New York followed soon after, and North Carolina and Rhode Island 
after the inauguration of Washington. 


Two political parties 
are formed on the 
issue... 
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states, in accordance with the agreement which had been made 
beforehand. They guaranteed, among other things, freedom of 
speech and of the press, religious freedom, “the right of the 
people peaceably to assemble and to petition the government 
for redress of grievances,” and also the right of trial by jury. 
These amendments, which are rightly called'a “Bill of Rights,” 
were very helpful in building up confidence in the new govern- 
ment. 


SUGGESTIONS AND PROBLEMS FOR THE PUPIL 


1. The period from the close of the Revolution to the adoption of the Con- 
stitution has rightly been called the Critical Period. There were 
several things to be done before a real nation could emerge; the colo- 
nies had to establish a central government, pay their debts, and 
settle with the Tories. 

2. Why was there a delay in the adoption of the Articles of Confederation ? 
What is meant by saying that Congress was merely an advisory body ? 

3. What was the relation between Congress and the various states? 

4. Be sure that you get clear ideas about the following topics: commercial 
war between the states; Congress without power to regulate commerce. 

5. What financial difficulties did the Confederation have after the close of 
the Revolution? What caused Shays’s Rebellion? 

6. What claims were made by various states to the Northwest Territory? 

Why did Maryland object to these claims? 

. Give reasons why the Confederation broke down. 

8. Why have the following been called steps toward union: the New Eng- 
land Confederation; Franklin’s plan of union; Committees of Corre- 
spondence; the first meeting of the Continental Congress; the second 
meeting of the Continental Congress; the Articles of Confederation; 
and the Constitution ? 

9. Outline the great compromises in the Constitution, showing what each 
group wanted and what compromise was made in each case. One 
endangered our national existence later. Could it have been avoided ? 

10. In what ways did the Constitution make the central government stronger 

than it had been under the Articles of Confederation? 

11. What position was taken by those who opposed the Constitution? You 

cannot overestimate Hamilton’s and Madison’s service in support 
_of the Constitution in “The Federalist.” 


“I 


READINGS FOR THE TEACHER AND THE Pupiu: Fiske, The Critical Period of 
American History, 230-305; Hart, Formation of the Union, 117-135; Bassett, A 
Short History of the United States, 238-254; Sparks, The Expansion of the 
American People, 118-134; Channing, III, 463-524; Wilson, George Washing- 
_ ton; Scudder, George Washington, 


TO 1865 


The thirteen states had together formed a government 
with a Constitution. Although at first weak and with- 
out friends in the family of nations, the young republic 
grew rapidly in united strength and in the hope of a 
great future. France and England, then the mighty 
powers on the sea, crippled the commerce of the young 
nation and disregarded her rights. French ships fought 
with American ships; British ships fought with Ameri- 
can ships ; but the spirit of this little group of new states 
could not be daunted. And so there ensued another war 
with England. Although opposed by superior forces, 
America emerged victorious and more than that: the 
daring and the valor of American seamen warmed the 
hearts of the patriots and cheered them in that more 
dificult work of building and strengthening the new 
union. Long may the brilliant deeds of those sea- 
fighters brighten the pages of our history! 

Then our people grew together in unity and peace. 
They moved westward, as, for centuries in Europe, 
whole races had moved westward. They bought the 
great Louisiana Territory and found that it was large 
and wonderful. Thousands came from abroad to join 
them. In the valley of the Mississippi and on the great 
plains beyond, these brave pioneers found a new free- 
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dom, a new opportunity. Truly it was a New World, 
a new Untted States, proud of tts adventures, bold to 
push on to greater achievements, filled with the American 
spirit. 

A black cloud arose in the heaven. It was the omen 
of a great storm! 

Must there be strife between brothers? Could there be 
a war between Americans? Men of the South then 
honestly believed in the institution of slavery and as 
honestly stood for the right of their individual states. 
Men of the North honestly opposed them. The differ- 
ence grew tn intensity and in bitterness. Statesmen 
strove to hold back the terrible moment when men of our 
fair land should plunge into a great civil war. Leaders 
whom the South believed, leaders whom the North be- 
lieved, came forth to fight, each for his side of a cause 
which he was willing to die for. The great President, 
just and foreseeing, spoke words of wisdom and watched 
over with sleepless eye the fate of our united nation. He 
could not suffer that the republic should be dismembered. 
It seemed then that his words were in vain; now we 
know that they were inspired, that they were the spirit 
of America striving to hold its children together in one 
great liberty-loving nation. 

The Union was greater than any state. Abraham 
Lincoln died a martyr but the government at Washington 


still lived. 
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THE FEDERAL UNION ESTABLISHED AND 
PRESERVED (1789-1865) 


CHAPTER IX 


THE UNITED STATES ACHIEVES COMMERCIAL 
INDEPENDENCE (1789-1815) 


A. Conditions and Problems in the Formative Years of Our 
Government 


With the organization of the new gov- 
ernment it was natural that the people 
should wish George Washington to be 
the first President.1 He stood for no party. He was the choice 
of all and received the unanimous vote of the presidential 
electors.2, John Adams, of Massa- 
chusetts, was elected Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

The inauguration took place in 
Federal Hall, New York City, then 
the capital of the country. The time 
set was the first Wednesday in 
March, but the ceremony did not 
occur until April 30, because travel- 
ling was so slow that it was impos- 
sible for Congress to meet and count 
the electoral votes in time for the 
appointed date. It was a most im- 

; pressive occasion. After the oath of 
GEORGE WASHINGTON. 

Afeed « Bhntihe DCINSAA SRE office had been solemnly spoken, the 
chancellor of New York turned to 
the listening throng and cried: ‘‘Long live George Washington, 
President of the United States!” The cry was joyously taken 
up and echoed by the people, great masses of whom had escorted 

Washington in his progress to Federal Hall. 

' George Washington, first President of the United States (1789-1797), was born 
in Westmoreland County, Virginia, February 22, 1732, and died at Mount Vernon, 


December 14, 1799. While at school he was painstaking with his work, excelled 
? See Sec. I, Art. II, of the Constitution. 
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Washington becomes 
the first President. 
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It will be interesting to notice some of 
the outstanding features of the young re- 
public as it takes up its independent life 
among the nations. According to the cen- 
sus of the United States of 1790, the population was nearly 
4,000,000, about one-fifth of whom were negroes. Most of the 


The number and 
distribution of the 
people in 1790. 
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§ WESTERN EXPANSION 
» AND AREA OF SETTLEMENT 
IN 1790 AND IN 1800 
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' people lived in the thirteen original states, not more than 5 per 
cent being west of the Alleghanies. The inhabited area lay 
along the coast from Maine to Florida, extending inward about 
two hundred and fifty-five miles. The most thickly settled 
parts were the coast of Massachusetts, southern New England, 
and New York. Other well-settled regions included the Hud- 
son River valley as far as Albany, the Mohawk valley, the 
route now followed by the Pennsylvania Railroad from New 
York across New Jersey to Philadelphia, and the river valleys 
of eastern Virginia. 


in athletic sports, and often acted as judge in deciding disputes between his com- 
panions. As a young man his bravery, patriotism, and military prowess brought 
him into notice in the Last French War, and led to his being chosen by the Conti- 
nental Congress as commander-in-chief of the American troops during the entire 
period of the Revolution. As a man he possessed a commanding presence and dig- 
nified manner, and his unfailing judgment, keen moral sense, lofty purpose, and 
rare power of winning men’s confidence help to explain his wonderful career. 
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Virginia ranked first 
in population, with 
532,000 inhabitants, 
counting slaves. Mas- 
sachusetts and Penn- 
sylvania, each with 
about 330,000, stood 
next. There were no 
large cities. The prin- 
cipal commercial cen- 
tres -were Philadel- 

MT, VERNON, HOME OF GEORGE wasHINGToN. phia, with about 31,- 

000; New York, with 
23,000; Boston, with 15,000; Baltimore, with 13,000; and 
Charleston, with nearly 11,000. These five cities contained 
fewer inhabitants than Albany or Salt Lake City alone contains 
to-day. 


Travelling is difficult In general the people lived along rivers 
bya. or along the coast, because the easiest and 

most convenient method of travel was by 
boat or packet-sloop. It is not easy to realize how simple the 
conditions were in those days. Try to imagine life without 
steamboats, railroads, trolley-cars, automobiles, the telegraph 
and telephones, and you will have an idea of how slowly the 
affairs of the world moved in 1789. 

The clumsy stage-coach was the best method of conveying 
passengers and goods by land. In Washington’s first admin- 
istration two stage-coaches and twelve horses were sufficient to 
accommodate all the people and carry all the goods passing be- 
tween Boston and New York, two of the chief commercial cen- 
tres of the country. To make the trip took about as long as 
it does now to go from Boston to San Francisco, or from New 
York to Liverpool. In summer the stage-coach covered forty 
miles a day. In winter, when snow lay upon the ground or 
the roads were heavy with mud, the distance was cut down to 
twenty-five miles a day. About ten o’clock at night the travel- 
ler alighted at a wayside inn and was called at three o’clock 
the next morning, in time to renew the journey for another 
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eighteen hours. It is small wonder that such a journey was an 
event of a lifetime. 

There were no bridges, and in going from Boston to Phila- 
delphia the passengers had to be ferried across from eight to 
ten rivers. In a high wind these crossings were very dangerous, 


THE STAGE BETWEEN BOSTON AND NEW YORK, 
After a painting by Stanley M. Arthurs. 


especially in winter, owing to great blocks of floating ice, and 
not uncommonly the ferry-boat was upset. The passage from 
New York to Jersey City (then Paulus Hook) often involved 
more risk than a trip now does from New York to Japan. 
To-day express-trains carry mail in 
less than six hours from New York 
to Boston. In Washington’s time a 
postman carrying the mail on horse- 
back over the same route, took six 
days to make the trip in summer and nine in winter. A pair of 
saddle-bags sufficed to hold all the mail between these two 
commercial centres. Postmen carried mail from New York to 
Philadelphia five times a week, and took two days for the jour- 
ney. In regions remote from business centres an old man was 


Poor mail service and 
clumsy methods of 
travelling are not helpful 
to national patriotism. 
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often made _ post-rider. 
While his horse jogged 
leisurely along he would 
while away the hours 
of loneliness in knitting 
socks and mittens or in 
opening and reading the 
letters in the mail-bag. 

With such primitive 
methods of travelling and 
communication, the peo- 
ple remained in ignorance 
of those parts of the coun- 
try which were not near 
them. The Massachu- 
setts citizen, naturally, 
knew little of the citizen 
of South Carolina, and 
neither understood the 

WINTER TRIP OF THE POST-RIDER. other. Much prejudice, 

After a painting by Stanley M. Arthurs, some foolish, some e€x- 

plainable, existed be- 

tween the states and made enthusiasm for the Union impossible. 

We can understand, therefore, why the patriotism was a state 
patriotism rather than a national patriotism. 

Much the larger part of the wealthy 
and commercial population was in the 
cities. These groups were aristocrats 
in their feelings and were inclined to 
imitate English social and official customs. Politically they be- 
longed largely to the Federalist party, and, believing in a strong 
central government, they wished the presidential office to be 
one of dignity. Washington had seen something of the pomp 
and state of the royal governor’s court in Virginia, and it seems 
to have appealed to his sense of fitness. He therefore sur- 
rounded himself with much ceremony. On state occasions he 
rode in a coach drawn by six horses; on ordinary occasions in 
a coach drawn by four horses. When walking on the street he 


Washington’s formality 
is not agreeable to all 
the people. 
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was followed at a distance by a body-servant in livery. Every 
Tuesday afternoon, from three to four o’clock, he held a public 
reception, when he appeared in court 
dress, with powdered hair, a dress- 
sword at his side, and a cocked hat un- 
der his arm. Standing with his right 
hand behind him, he bowed formally 
as the guests were presented to him. 
Moreover, he allowed his birthday to 
be celebrated. These customs offended 
some of the people and caused them to 
imagine that Washington wished to be- 
come king. They would have been 
better pleased if he had dressed plainly 
and lived as simply as an ordinary citi- 
zen. Men equally good and honorable 
differ in such matters. However, form 
and ceremony did not affect the more serious affairs of the 
administration. 


JOHN JAY. 


Washington’s first duty was to organ- 
ize the new government. The most im- 
portant officers were the members of the 
cabinet, because they were the heads of the various executive 
departments, who helped the President in doing his official 
work. He chose four eminent citizens, representing both polit- 
ical parties: Thomas Jefferson, secretary of state; Alexander 
Hamilton, secretary of the treasury; General Henry Knox, sec- 
retary of war; and Edmund Randolph, attorney-general. John 
Jay was appointed chief justice of the Supreme Court. 

Hamilton was a stanch Federal- 
ist, but Jefferson was a bitter op- 
ponent of the Federalists. They 
became the respective leaders of the 
two political parties, and were soon 
engaged in a long and bitter struggle to carry out their oppos- 
ing views of government. The struggle was not personal, but 
one of principles, and did not end when Hamilton and Jefferson 
passed out of public life. Shall the federal government be 


The organization of 
the new government. 


Two great leaders and the 
issue: Shall the federal or 
the state government be 
supreme ? 
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supreme over the state? Shall there be a liberal construction 
of the Constitution, so as to grant large powers to Congress and 
the President? Hamilton said ‘‘yes,’’ because he wished the 
federal government to be supreme. He stood for a “‘liberal 
construction’? of the Constitution. Jefferson said “‘no.”’ He 
feared the federal government might become so strong as to rob 
the states of their powers. He believed in a “strict construc- 
tion’’ of the Constitution. 

Of the many difficulties that the 
new government had to face, the most 
serious and pressing were its debts. 
If it was to be respected at home 
and abroad, these must be paid and a stable financial policy 
established. 

Alexander Hamilton, therefore, recommended that the United 
States should agree to pay in full all the debts of the Confedera- 
tion, both those which it owed to other nations and those which 
it owed to American citizens. To this Congress agreed. But 
Hamilton’s plan for building up the nation’s credit went further. 
He proposed that, in addition to the debts which had been 
handed down by the Confederation, the nation should agree to 
pay the debts of the separate states. 

As the debts of the states were mostly loans from wealthy 
Americans, who were men of influence, he believed these credi- 
tors would favor giving the government large taxing powers 
through which to obtain the revenue to pay the debts. Such 
taxing power would make the nation strong in a financial way. 
It would also tend to increase the authority of the nation over 
the separate states. 

This part of the plan was novel and unexpected, and alarmed 
the followers of Jefferson. They believed that the states in 
large part should govern themselves. They dreaded more than 
all else a strong central government, because they feared it 
might lead to monarchy. ‘They accused Hamilton of trying to 
place the people under the rule of a king. Accordingly, the fol- 
lowers of Jefferson opposed the payment by the United States of 


the state debts and by a narrow majority defeated Hamilton’s 
plan. 


Hamilton’s plan to build 
up the nation’s credit is 
opposed by Jefferson. 
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Afterward, however, it was agreed to 
Be ocating the capital locate the new capital, Washington, 
at Washi upon the banks of the Potomac, and 

2 the Jeffersonians voted for Hamilton’s 
plan, by which the United States promised to pay the state 
debts. The measure proved to be a very wise one. It wasa 
brilliant example of Hamilton’s' far-seeing statesmanship. 
= ‘ How to raise money to pay all these debts 
care taku was 2 weighty problem. At its first session 
iets: Congress laid an indirect tax upon vessels 

and certain kinds of goods coming into this 
country from foreign ports. This tax, 
or tariff, was not only for the purpose 
of raising a revenue but also for pro- 
tecting the manufacturing industries 
which were springing up in various 
parts of the United States. As this 
tariff did not yield enough revenue for 
the country’s need, a direct tax was 
laid on whiskey and the other distilled 
liquors (1794). Direct taxes are not 
generally popular. This one was no 
exception. It was an unpleasant re- 
minder of the Stamp Act. We need 
not be surprised that resistance was 
soon offered to this direct tax im- 
posed by the new government. 
: The le of western Pennsylvania 
a aria lived oe, business centres, which 


Compromise results 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON. 


= as aan they could reach only ‘by poor roads, 
ee ae ae that it was very expensive for them to 


ti carry their grain to market. There was 
oe SNe more profit in making the grain into 
whiskey, which was much less bulky and more easily transported. 
As the tax levied on the whiskey lessened the profits, the farmers 

1 Forty years later Daniel Webster, in eulogy of Hamilton, said: “He smote 


the rock of the national resources, and abundant streams of revenue gushed forth. 
He touched the dead corpse of Public Credit, and it sprang to its feet.” 
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regarded it as unjust. They therefore refused to pay it, and 
severely handled officers sent by the government to see that the 
law was enforced. They offered armed resistance, but Wash- 
ington promptly sent a body of troops, which put down the in- 
surrection. This was known as the Whiskey Rebellion. 

More far-reaching in its effect was 
another event of this period. It was the 
invention of the cotton-gin by Eli Whit- 
ney in 1793. The influence of this in- 
vention upon the future history of the country cannot be 
measured. Without the cotton-gin, a slave could in a day sepa- 
rate the seeds from only a 
few pounds of cotton fibre; 
with the aid of the cotton- 
gin he could in the same 
time do fifty times as much. 
Thus the value of slave la- 
bor was greatly increased, 
and the planter could af- 
ford to sell his cotton much 
cheaper than before. 

At once there was a 
great demand for cotton 
from the English as well as 
from the Northern cotton- 
mills, and its culture, which 

; up to that time had not 

MODEL OF WHITNEY S COTTON-GIN . 
NATIONAL MUSEUM, WASHINGTON, been large, became highly 
profitable. Its effect upon 
slavery was marked. The general belief had been that slavery 
would gradually die out all over the country. It did not pay 
in the North, where there were no large plantations demand- 
ing cheap labor, and in that region it was already disappear- 
ing. But now the cotton-growers in the South and the own- 
ers of cotton-mills in the North had a commercial interest in 
slavery, for it helped them make money fast in the cotton busi- 
ness. There was an ever-increasing demand for cotton goods, 
because the price of cotton had been greatly lessened by the 


Invention of the 
cotton-gin has 
far-reaching effects. 
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cotton-gin, and naturally enough, it was claimed that cotton- 
raising could not be carried on successfully without slave labor. 
Hence came the demand in the cotton states for more and more 
slaves. 


SUGGESTIONS AND PROBLEMS FOR THE PUPIL 


1. Note the fact that Washington was President for two terms, 1789-1797. 
Consider his self-sacrificing example and the loyalty of the people 
toward him as a factor in drawing the states together during those 
trying times. 

2. With your map before you, study carefully the distribution of the people 
in 1790. Why did the people live mainly along rivers or on the coast ? 

3. Try to form vivid mental pictures of travel by the old stage-coach. How 
did the early methods of travel and communication affect the attitude 
of the people in one state toward those of another? On all these 
topics McMaster’s History, vol. I, will repay careful reading. 

4. “Shall the federal government be supreme over the states?’?’ You may 
well keep this great question in mind, for it will come up repeatedly 
in the subsequent periods of our history. As you will find later, 
disagreement about the answer led at last to Civil War. What is 
meant by “‘strict construction” of the Constitution ? 

5. Why did Hamilton urge that the United States should agree to pay the 
debts of the separate states? Why did Jefferson’s followers oppose 
this part of Hamilton’s plan? In consideration of Hamilton’s services 
in the adoption of the Constitution and as first secretary of the treasury, 
what should be his place among our nation-builders? 

6. Which do you think was right in his attitude toward the state debts, 
Hamilton or Jefferson? Bear in mind that both Hamilton and Jeffer- 
son were zealous to safeguard liberty—one through the agency of the 
federal government, the other through the states. 

7. Review the difference between a direct and an indirect tax. What direct 
tax was levied? Why was it unpopular? 

8. Consider the influence the invention of the cotton-gin had upon the history 
of the United States. Explain why not only the Southern planters 
but also the Northern cotton-mill owners had a keener interest in 
slavery after the cotton-gin was invented. 

9. For social life in New England and in other states read Coffin’s “Building 
the Nation.” 


READINGS FOR THE TEACHER AND THE Pupit: Coffin, Building the Nation, 
42-62, 112-118; Bassett, A Short History of the United States, 269-287; Chan- 
ning, III, 176-204, 211-232; McMaster, History of the People of the United States, 
I, 34-48; Hart, Formation of the Union, 137-153; Lodge, Alexander Hamilton ; 
Wilson, George Washington; Andrews, History of the United States, chap. X. 

Poetry: Holmes, Ode for Washington’s Birthday. 
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B. Complicated Foreign Relations in the Early Years of 
the New Government 


When Washington became President, 
in 1789,many intelligent people in Europe 
and America doubted whether the fed- 
eral union would long continue. This doubt was reasonable, 
for the young republic was weak and there was little national 
feeling. A foreign traveller visiting the United States at this 
time observed that he found no Americans, that the people 
were all English or French in their feelings and sympathies. The 
English party, or the Hamiltonians, and the French party, or 
Jeffersonians, disliked each other almost as intensely as English- 
men and Frenchmen disliked each other in Europe. 

Soon after the outbreak of the French 
Revolution (1789), war began between 
France and England, and, with short 
intervals of peace, continued until Na- 
poleon’s downfall at Waterloo (1815). During this great struggle 
many efforts were made to draw the United States into the war. 
Both France and England desired that this country should not 
remain neutral. When the United States refused to form an al- 
liance with either country, both of them interfered with our 
commerce and showed little respect for us as a people. 

During the next two decades there followed a period of anx- 
iety for the well-wishers of the republic. Throughout these 
years the nation was engaged in a prolonged struggle for com- 
mercial independence. During the American Revolution the 
people had fought to become politically independent. The 
period beginning with the organization of the new government 
was largely one of commercial difficulties and culminated in the 
War of 1812, which has been rightly called the Second War of 
Independence. 


Years of trial for the 
young republic. 


The United States tries 
to keep free from 
European troubles. 


The French Revolution, which had 
broken out during the first year Wash- 
ington was President, was of especial 
interest to America, because France 
had so recently helped Americans to achieve their independence.. 


Washington decides on 
neutrality as between 
France and England. 
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Like the American Revolution, it was part of a great world 
movement toward the freedom of the people, but in its expres- 
sion it was different from our own, because the government 
against which the people revolted was different. The people of 
France had been so oppressively taxed and otherwise misgoverned 
that they resorted to great excesses. They overturned the govern- 
ment completely and put to death the king and queen. A “‘reign 
of terror’’ followed, in which thousands of men and women were 
guillotined; and when the French Republic, thus inaugurated, 
sought to extend its ideas of freedom, the neighboring monar- 
chical countries united to war against it. France, defying these 
powers, declared war against England and Holland in 1793. 

There was division of feeling in this country. Hamilton and 
his followers sympathized with England; Jefferson and his sup- 
porters with the French Revolutionists. As France had helped 
us in the American Revolution, the French held that we ought 
to assist them in their struggle for freedom. But the revolu- 
tionists resorted to such extreme violence that cautious minds 
began to regard them with distrust. Besides, the leaders of 
the administration, Washington and Hamilton, agreed that we 
were too weak to become involved in European wars, and the 
President, therefore, issued a Proclamation of Neutrality. 

The French Government, the Directory, 
knowing that many Americans were in 
sympathy with the French Revolution- 
ists, sent Citizen Genet as minister to the 
United States. He was so indiscreet that, in utter defiance of 
the President, he tried to fit out American privateers to engage 
in destroying English commerce. In answer to objections from 
Washington, Genet threatened to appeal to the people, hoping 
they would approve his course and take his side against the 
President. This threat was a striking bit of audacity and 
showed the contempt Genet had for our government. But 
public opinion was on the side of Washington, and at his request 
Citizen Genet was recalled. Although this man may surprise 
us by his foolish insolence, his conduct is an unpleasant reminder 
to us all of the superior attitude to our country which the 
nations of Europe took at that time. 


Citizen Genet defies 
Washington and is 
recalled. 
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Another source of trouble was the peace 
treaty with England. At the close of the 
Revolution she had agreed to surrender 
Oswego, Niagara, Detroit, and other north- 
western forts, but she had failed to do so. Moreover, she seri- 
ously interfered with our commerce, 
first by forcibly stopping and search- 
ing our vessels for deserters and in 
many cases impressing American sea- 
men into her service, and second by 
interfering with our trade with the 
British West Indies. On their side, 
the English claimed that we had failed 
to keep our part of the same treaty by 
refusing to pay certain debts owed by 
Americans to English merchants, and 
by not making good the losses sus- 
tained by American Tories when they 
left their homes in this country during 
the Revolution. 

To settle these difficulties John 

JOHN ADAMS. Jay was sent over to England. Asa 
result a treaty was agreed upon which 
settled nothing about the impressment of American seamen. Eng- 
land refused to stop this practice, but Jay felt that in our weak 
position among the nations of the world we must be satisfied with 
what we could get from a country so much stronger than our own. 
Washington, believing the treaty was the best we could arrange, 
urged its adoption. There was great indignation among the 
people. Hamilton was stoned in New York while making a 
speech in its defense, and Washington was so bitterly attacked 
and so unjustly accused that he said he would rather be in his 
grave than be President. 


Jay’s treaty with 
England is very 
unpopular (1795). 


_These questions of public policy nat- 
urally had much weight in defining 
party lines. Originally, those in favor 
of adopting the Constitution were 
called Federalists, and those opposing the adoption, Anti-Fed- 


These public questions 
give rise to definite 
party lines. 
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eralists. Jefferson, you will remember, opposed the Federalists, 
and his followers called themselves Republicans. Since, how- 
ever, they favored the French Revolutionists, the Federalists 
called them Democrats, after the French Democrats. A little 
later they became known as Democratic-Republicans. In An- 
drew Jackson’s administration they were called Democrats, and 
the name has remained until the present time. 

The Jay treaty had a bearing also upon 
our relations with France. When the 
treaty with England was ratified, the French 
were so incensed that they sent home our 
minister and recalled their own from the United States. French 
cruisers, too, openly attacked our merchant vessels. This coun- 
try was too weak for war, and wishing to avoid it, if possible, 
President Adams! took steps toward bringing about an under- 
standing with France. 


The French recall 
their minister and 
attack our ships. 


The French having promised to re- 
ceive with honor a commission to dis- 
cuss a settlement of the difficulties, 
President Adams sent over three envoys. 
Upon their arrival they were informed 
that peace with France could be secured only on two conditions: 
(1) That gifts of money be paid to members of the Directory, 
and (2) that a loan be made to France for carrying on her wars. 
“Tt is expected that you will offer money,” said one of the 
French agents to our envoys. ‘“‘What is your answer?” “It 
is no, no, no! not a sixpence!”’ our envoys replied, with in- 


America’s reply: 
“Millions for defense, 
but not one cent for 
tribute.”’ 


1 John Adams, second President of the United States (1797-1801), was born at 
Braintree, now a part of Quincy, Massachusetts, in 1735, and died July 4, 1826. 
After graduating from Harvard he became a lawyer. He was a prominent mem- 
ber of the Continental Congress, and proposed Washington for commander-in- 
chief of the American troops. Being an eloquent advocate of independence, he 
did much to bring about a political separation from England. He was one of the 
three commissioners who negotiated a treaty of peace with Great Britain at the 
close of the Revolution, and afterward became the first American minister to 
England. His honesty and courage won the admiration of his friends, but his 
obstinacy and lack of tact involved him in many quarrels. 

John Adams was inaugurated at Philadelphia, which had taken the place of 
New York as seat of the government. During his term of office, in 1800, Wash- 


ington became the capital. 
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dignation. The papers reporting these shameful propositions 
to Congress did not bear the names of the secret agents repre- 
senting the French Government, but these men, when referred 
to, were designated by the letters X Y Z. Hence the papers 
were called the ‘“X Y Z Papers.’’ When the correspondence 
was made public, there was wrathful indignation throughout the 
United States, which was voiced in the rallying cry: “ Millions 
for defense, but not one cent for tribute.” 

Congress immediately prepared for war. 
An army was organized with Washington 
as commander. Meantime the French 
continued to capture our vessels. They seized more than 500. 
A state of war existed on the sea, where Commodore Truxton 
defeated and captured two French frigates.1 These defeats 
recalled France from her hostile attitude, and when President 
Adams again sent over envoys, Napoleon Bonaparte, who was 
then ruler of France as First Consul, made a satisfactory settle- 
ment with this country. 


Trouble with France 
is averted. 


These difficulties with France quick- 
ened the patriotism of our people and 
for the time strengthened the Federalist 
party, which was then in power. Its 
leaders went too far, however, when 
they passed the alien and sedition laws. The alien law gave the 
President power to send out of the country any foreigner whom 
he might think dangerous to the peace. The sedition law gave 
him power to fine and imprison any one who might conspire 
against the government or publish anything unfavorable to it. 
These laws had been prompted by bitter and slanderous attacks 
made upon President Adams and the government by Demo- 
cratic-Republican newspapers, many of which were under the 


Alien and sedition 
laws result in the 
Virginia and Kentucky 
Resolutions (1798). 


‘Out of the excitement that thrilled the people the song “Hail, Columbia” 
sprang. ‘The words were written by a lawyer of Philadelphia, Joseph Hopkinson, 
and set to the music of the march composed for Washington’s inauguration. 
“Hail, Columbia” was first sung at a theatre in Philadelphia. The applause was 
tremendous. Men rose to their feet, throwing their hats into the air, and women 
vigorously waved their handkerchiefs. Again and again the audience called for 
the song until it had been sung nine times. In a few weeks “Hail, Columbia” 
was known by thousands of enthusiastic Americans. 
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influence of Frenchmen who had come to live in the United 
States. 

But the sedition law violated the First Amendment to the 
Constitution by interfering with the freedom of the press, and it 
aroused in the Democratic-Republicans a feeling of resentment. 
They said such laws were tyrannical and proved the desire of the 


BIRTHPLACES OF JOHN ADAMS (LEFT) AND JOHN QUINCY ADAMS (RIGHT) 
AT BRAINTREE (NOW QUINCY), MASS. 


Federal leaders for something like monarchy. The Virginia reso- 
lutions, written by Madison, and the Kentucky resolutions, 
written by Jefferson, were an expression of hostility to the alien 
and sedition laws. These resolutions not only declared thé laws 
to be unconstitutional, but the Kentucky resolutions went so 
far as to say that a state might rightfully nullify any act passed 
by Congress that was not constitutional. To nullify a law is to 
declare it not binding. The doctrine of nullification is that each 
state should reserve the right to refuse obedience to any law 
which in its judgment violates the Constitution. This is a most 
dangerous doctrine, for if it were accepted the Constitution 
would mean one thing in one state and something else in 
another. Not only would there be endless confusion, but the 
Constitution would in time be worth as little as the paper it is 
written upon, and the federal union would fall to pieces. 
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That this result did not follow was due 
largely to the influence of one man, John 
Marshall,! of Virginia. Just before going 
out of office in 1801, President Adams 
appointed Marshall as chief justice of the 
United States Supreme Court. Marshall heartily believed in 
the liberal construction of the 
Constitution, and for thirty- 
five years his decisions as 
chief justice of the Supreme 
Court had a formative influ- 
ence in making the general 
government superior to the 
states in all questions affect- 
ing the common interests of 
the whole people. It has well 
been said of him: ‘He found 
the Constitution paper, and 
made it power; he found it a 
skeleton, and clothed it with 
flesh and blood.” 

From the beginning Chief 
Justice Marshall held a com- 
manding position in the Su- 
preme Court. His decisions 
on constitutional law, in which he himself declared that his best 
biography would be found, prove that he was not only a great 
judge but an able and clear-sighted statesman. Ina simple way 
but with masterful reasoning he made it clear that the Supreme 
Court, and only the Supreme Court, has the authority to decide 
whether or not any law passed by Congress is constitutional. 
His interpretation of the Constitution was a powerful force in 
building up a federal union of dignity and strength, and in giv- 
ing his countrymen a clear idea of the relation of the federal 
union to the various states. 


Chief Justice 
Marshall’s decisions 
strengthen the 
federal union. 


CHIEF JUSTICE JOHN MARSHALL. 


From a painting by Henry Inman. 


‘John Marshall, of Virginia, was a great American, and left his impress upon 
the government as few men have done. His personal appearance was striking. 
He was tall and slender, with black hair and keen black eyes, and he dressed sim- 
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SUGGESTIONS AND PROBLEMS FOR THE PUPIL 


1. Review the significance of the following dates: 1492, 1588, 1689, 1763, 
1776. Now add to these 1789. Why is it significant? Can you think 
of any reason for the lack of national feeling among the Americans 
in 1789? 

2. Why was the entire period from 1789 to 1815 one of trial and anxiety for 
the young republic? Do not forget these dates; they mark an epoch 
in our history when suspicious states, jealous of their hard-won liberties, 
awkwardly groped toward nationality. The adoption of the Consti- 
tution did not make a nation. The feeling of nationality had to 
develop. 

3. Why did the French Revolutionists maintain that we should aid them in 
their war with England? What did Washington think about aiding 
them? Was he right or wrong? Give reasons for your answer after 
recalling again the motives of France in aiding the colonies, and consid- 
ering the fact that she tried in the Peace of Paris to deliver to Spain 
part of the territory between the Alleghanies and the Mississippi. 

4. Why was Jay’s treaty unsatisfactory to a large part of the American 
people? What is your opinion of it? 

5. How did the French show their anger about the Jay treaty? Explain 
clearly the ““X Y Z Papers.” What effect did the “X Y Z”’ affair 
have upon the people of the United States at that time? 

6. What were the Virginia and Kentucky resolutions? Mark them well. 
They were a significant and dangerous step toward the nullification 
and secession movements of later years. How does the Constitution 
provide for testing the validity of laws passed by Congress? What 
attitude toward the national government did these resolutions indicate? 

7. Chief Justice Marshall’s legal interpretations of the powers of the federal 
government under the Constitution were the next great step toward 
unity and the supremacy of the national government after the adop- 
tion of the Constitution. Memorize the quotation which well indi- 
cates the work of this remarkable man. 

8. Read Martineau’s “The Peasant and the Prince”’ for clear ideas about the 
leading facts of the French Revolution. 


READINGS FOR THE TEACHER AND THE Pupit: Hart, Formation of the Union, 
158-173; Scudder, George Washington; Wilson, George Washington; McMaster, 
History of the People of the United States, 11, 367-384; Bassett, A Short History 
of the United States, 269-287; Channing, III, 176-204, 211-232. 

Fiction anp Oratory: Dickens, A Tale of Two Cities; Henty, In the Reign of 
Terror; Martineau, The Peasant and the Prince; Webster, Eulogy on Washington. 


ply. Being amiable and overflowing in kind feeling he easily won the friendship 
and love of those who knew him. With rare grasp of mind and greatness of pur- 
pose he labored to make the Union strong, and became one of the greatest expo- 
nents of constitutional law. 
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C. Settlement of the Mississippi Valley 


The Federalists became so unpopular 
on account of the alien and sedition 
_ laws that they failed to re-elect Adams, 
and Thomas Jefferson, the leader of 
the Democratic-Republicans, was made 
President.2. As up to this time the national government had 
been under the control of the Federalists, there were many 
who believed that the election of the Democratic-Republican 
President would lead to the country’s ruin. In this they 
were greatly in error, for Jefferson, as President, was cautious 
about changing the national policies, and he did many things 
to strengthen the government. 

It is interesting to observe how Jef- 
ferson’s personal traits found expression 
in the administration of his office dur- 
ing the eight years of his presidency. 
Form and ceremony being distasteful to him, he believed the 


Thomas Jefferson, the 
Democratic-Republican 
leader, becomes 
President.! 


Jefferson’s republican 
simplicity appeals to 
the people. 


1Thomas Jefferson, third President of the United States (1801-1809), was born 
at Shadwell, Virginia, in 1743, and died at Monticello, Virginia, July 4, 1826. At 
seventeen years of age he entered the College of William and Mary, where he was 
an earnest student. He afterward became one of the most learned men of his 
times, being known as the “‘Sage of Monticello.” He was also a daring horseman 
and an excellent violinist. After graduating from college, he studied law and soon 
exercised a large influence over the politics of his state and country. He was 
elected a member of the Continental Congress and, as chairman of the committee 
to draft the Declaration of Independence, wrote practically all of that document. 
At the end of his presidential term of office he retired to his beautiful home, Mon- 
ticello, where he spent the remaining years of his life. 

* The presidential election for a successor to John Adams caused much bitter 
feeling between the two political parties. The Federalists cast their votes for 
John Adams and Charles C. Pinckney; the Republicans for Thomas Jefferson and 
Aaron Burr. | As the two latter each received seventy-three electoral votes, neither 
was elected, and the election was thrown into the House of Representatives, which, 
according to the Constitution, was to choose one of them for President. ‘The 
contest was prolonged and exciting, but ended, as above stated, in the choice of 
Jefferson for President. Burr became Vice-President. ‘This unfortunate contest 
resulted in the Twelfth Amendment to the Constitution, in accordance with which 
the presidential electors must vote separately for President and Vice-President. 
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President should dress simply and should mingle freely with 
the people. In this respect he presented a marked contrast to 
the courtly appearance and ceremony of Washington. 

On the day of his inauguration he 
went on foot to the Capitol, in his 
ordinary dress, escorted by a num- 
ber of his political friends. It be- 
came his custom, when visiting the 
Capitol, to ride on a horse, which he 
tied with his own hands upon enter- 
ing. He did not hold weekly recep- 
tions, but entertained hospitably and 
allowed persons wishing to see him 
to call at all times. Though the 
Federalists did not believe it best 
for men of all classes and conditions THOMAS JEFFERSON. 
to vote, Jefferson, because of his 
great faith in the people, was an advocate of universal man- 
hood suffrage. We need not be surprised, then, to learn that he 
became the idol of 
the masses. Such was 
the personal side of 
the first Democratic- 
Republican President. 

As a statesman he 
had long occupied a 
conspicuous place in 
the political life of his 
country, which he had 
served with ability 
in many ways. For 
several years he had 
been a member of 
Congress, and from 1785 to 1789 had been United States minis- 
ter to France. But the event with which we shall always con- 
nect his name is the purchase of Louisiana. That was the 
greatest act of his presidential administration, for it led directly 
to the settlement of the western area of the Mississippi Valley. 


a " 


MONTICELLO, THE HOME OF JEFFERSON. 
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To appreciate the full bearing of Jef- 
ferson’s act, let us look a little more 
closely into the experiences of the pioneer 
settlers. Conditions at this time were 
much the same as when the early settlers 
crossed the Alleghany mountains. Their 
only roads were the forest-trail and the river; their only means 
of travel and transportation, the pack-horse and the canoe. Yet 
with courage and daring they 
travelled along the rough moun- 
tain pathways; they planted set- 
tlements, and with their rude 
tillage raised a few vegetables 
and a little corn for food. Their 
cabins were built of rough logs 
and had only one room, with a 
ladder reaching to a loft above, 
where the children slept. All 
was arranged most simply. 
Upon pegs thrust into the 
walls the clothing was hung. A 
rough piece of board resting 

TRANSPORTATION BY PACK-Horsr. Upon four wooden pegs served 

as a table, three-legged stools 
were used as chairs, and wooden bowls as dishes. Life every- 
where was plain and democratic. Land was the one thing 
that was plentiful, and every head of a household had his 
own farm. 

The settler relied upon his rifle for meat and for much of his 
clothing as well, for, like the Indian, he dressed in garments 
made of the skins of wild animals. A fur cap, a fringed hunting- 
shirt of buckskin, and moccasins and leggings made an outfit 
suitable for that wild country. Amusements were necessary, but 
took a practical turn, log-rollings, corn-huskings, and quiltings 
being the common relief from the monotony of labor. On these 
festive occasions the table was loaded with coarse foods, such as 
the backwoods afforded, with rum and whiskey as beverages. 
After the feast, dancing, wrestling, racing, and other sports 


Pioneers settle the 
Mississippi Valley 
and the backwoods 
of Kentucky and 
Tennessee. 
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calling for strength and skill brought the joyful occasion to 
a close. 

The backwoods settlements unfortunately could provide lit- 
tle schooling for the children. Most boys and girls did not go 


A FRONTIER LOG CABIN. 


much further than reading and writing and ciphering, or simple 
arithmetic. If there was a schoolhouse at all, it was a log hut, 
dimly lighted and poorly fur- 
nished. The schoolmaster, as a 
rule, did not know much of 
books, and as a teacher was quite 
untrained. His discipline, though 
severe, was very poor, and he 
was paid in a way peculiar to 
backwoods communities. There 
was little cash; so for a good 
part of his wages he “boarded 
round’”’ with the families of the 
children he taught, making his 
stay longer or shorter according 
to the number of school children A HAND CORN MIL. 
in the family. 


It was to such conditions as these that 
ulation began to stream westward 
movement westward PP 2 , ss : 
1 the Ohi when the fertile region between the Ohio 
aS aad and the Mississippi Rivers was opened 
for settlement. Yankees from New England, Scotch from New 


The flatboat aids in 
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York, and Germans from Pennsylvania formed the bulk of the 
second migration to the West. The movement was greatly 
quickened as soon as the Ohio River was reached, for the settler 
could carry more goods by the flatboat than by the pack-horse, 
and could travel much more rapidly, especially when going with 


A FLATBOAT ON THE OHIO RIVER. 


the current. For this reason the westward movement easily 
followed the lines of the Ohio and the streams flowing into it 
from the north. 

The rivers were an important feature in 
the settlement of the West, not only as a 
means of access to the lands but as carriers 
of trade. Such bulky products as corn-meal, 
flour, ham, and bacon could not profitably be carried on pack- 
horses over the mountains to Eastern business centres; but they 
could easily be floated on rafts or flatboats down the currents 
of the Ohio and the Mississippi Rivers to New Orleans. There, 
at the seaport, the cargoes could be sold or exchanged and the 
boats sold as lumber. 

The goods received in exchange were usually put aboard ves- 
sels sailing for Baltimore or some other Atlantic port, and from 
there taken over the mountains to the Ohio Valley. Several 
months were required to make the roundabout trip. But this 
long, tedious route was the best one by which the Westerners 


How the settlers 
reach their 
markets. 
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could get such home comforts as clothing, furniture, and other 
manufactured products. As the Mississippi was their outlet 


a 
A px Hupson’ 
aaa % 


FRANQUELIN’S MAP OF LOUISIANA DRAWN IN 1684. REPRODUCED FROM 
A COPY IN THE LIBRARY OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
‘This map shows the importance France attributed to the Louisiana territory which lay between 


the Great Lakes and the Rio Grande, included the Ohio Valley, and 
extended northwestward without definite limit. 


to the markets of the world, their prosperity depended upon its 


free use for navigation. 
The commerce of the Northwest 


bodman cee ; had been following this route un- 
aed a aa aii til about 1800. By that time Na- 

threatens the trade outlet prt erat fal ant 
Aaah 1s a aOR poleon, then the all-powerful ruler of 

e ; France, was cherishing the dream 


that was once La Salle’s (see page 88). He determined to secure 
Louisiana, which included all the country from the Mississippi 
to the Rockies between Texas and Canada, and to people it with 
French colonists. If these plans should carry and a new France 
in America should be revived, the American Union would be 
hemmed in between the Mississippi and the Atlantic. 
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By forcing Spain to cede Louisiana to France, Napoleon car- 
ried out the first part of his plan. He next sent an army to 
subdue the island of Santo Domingo, then in revolt against 
France, of which it was a colony, intending to use this island as 
a base for his operations in the Mississippi Valley. Unex- 


~< al (ie YL. ae 
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A FERRY-BOAT OF THE EARLY DAYS. 


pected opposition met this attempt. Toussaint L’Ouverture, — 
a native black general, fought the French troops with desperate 
heroism. He was taken prisoner, but the defeat of the French 
was completed by yellow fever; and although thousands of sol- 
diers were sacrificed the island was not subdued. The army 
intended for the support of the colonists in Louisiana never 
reached New Orleans, and, since France and England were again 
about to go to war, Napoleon was too much occupied with 
Europe to think further of colonizing America. 


Tadionant Weeterere Americans in the Mississippi Valley 

were alarmed when it became known 
talk of war. one ; : 

that Louisiana had again passed into the 
hands of France. Spain was a feeble, distant power; France 
would be a dangerous neighbor. Their alarm was increased 
when they learned that the authorities at New Orleans had re- 
tused to let the Western settlers float their products to that 
town and there reship them. Closing the Mississippi to their 
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trade meant commercial ruin. Their indignation rose to a 
white heat. They talked loudly of war and urged Jefferson to 
get control of the island on which New Orleans stood and of 
the territory including the east bank of the river to its mouth, 
in order to assure them an outlet to the sea. 
precited. Seeree Alert to the importance of the demand, 
Prrhaeee T eucin President Jefferson sent a special envoy, 
(1803). James Monroe, over to France to aid the 
American minister, Robert R. Livingston, 
in his effort to secure the strip of land known as West Florida 
and also New Orleans. The time was opportune, for Napoleon 
needed money on account of war with England, and he feared 
that England, with her powerful navy, might gain control of 
Louisiana. He was willing to sell more territory than the envoys 
were instructed to buy. Asa result we purchased from France 
in 1803, for $15,000,000, the immense Louisiana territory. This 
covered a larger area than the United States of that day 
included. 


Results of 
Jefferson’s 
bold action. 


By this purchase Jefferson took greater liberties 
with the Constitution than the Federalists had 
ever taken. He realized that his action was di- 
rectly contrary to the teachings of his party, but 
the purchase was so plainly in the interest of the people that 
he felt justified in making it. The transaction, which proved to 
be the greatest act of his administration, had four important 
results: (1) It kept France from becoming our political neighbor; 
(2) it prevented England from securing the territory by treaty 
with France; (3) it gave us control of the Mississippi River; (4) 
it added much to the strength of the national government. 

It was a singular fate that Jefferson, the writer of the Ken- 
tucky resolutions, did that for which the Constitution made 
no express provision, a principle which he had so loudly de- 
cried. On the other hand, the Federalists, with equal incon- 
sistency, declared the purchase to be unconstitutional, and 
many opposed the act because they held we already had terri- 
tory enough. However, the great majority, especially in the 
West, warmly applauded Jefferson’s action. 

1 Before 1803 the area of the United States was 827,844 square miles. 
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Even before the purchase of Louisiana, 
Jefferson had recommended to Congress 
that an exploring party be sent to the 
Pacific Ocean, and Congress had voted 
money for that purpose. Accordingly, a 
party of forty-three men under Lewis and 
Clark, known as Lewis and Clark’s Expedition, started from St. 
Louis in 1804. They had instructions to ascend the Missouri 
River to its source and to find the nearest way to the Pacific 
coast; to draw maps of the region; to report on the nature of 
the country, the people, and the animals found; and to note 
other matters of interest in the new lands. 

In the month of May they began their toilsome journey up the 
swift-flowing waters of the Missouri. Late in October they ar- 
tived at a viliage of Mandan Indians at the great bend of the 
Missouri, near the present site of Bismarck, the capital of 
North Dakota. As the season was so far advanced, they spent 
the winter there. 


Jefferson sends Lewis 
and Clark through 
the new territory 
northwestward to the 
Pacific (1804-1806). 


In the spring thirty-one of the men resumed 
the journey, sometimes rowing their boats and 
sometimes drawing them by tow-lines as they 
walked along the banks of the river. One of the 
party was an Indian squaw named Sacajawea! (meaning Bird 
Woman), the wife of a French interpreter who accompanied the 
explorers. Her services proved invaluable. All was new coun- 
try before them, interesting and wild, but of such vast stretches 
that the second autumn had arrived before they reached the 
headwaters of the Missouri. Here they fell in with a party of 


Indians give 
valuable 
assistance. 


1 Sacajawea was a beautiful young Indian woman who had spent her early days 
with her tribe, the Shoshones, in the Lemhi Valley of Idaho. When she was 
eleven years old she and another Indian girl were stolen by the Minnetarees, a 
tribe living near the Mandans. Four years later she was sold to Chaboneau, a 
Frenchman, who was making his home with the Minnetarees, and was now his 
wife. Although she carried her little papoose on her back, she took her place 
with the men at the oar or the tow-rope, as the explorers toiled up the muddy 
Missouri. When there was little food on hand, she knew where to find the wild 
onion and the artichoke that the prairie mice had stored up in their nests. But 
her best service was in guiding unerringly the white men over the rugged moun- 
tains to the region where she had lived as a young Shoshone girl. The Bird 
Woman was indeed the romantic figure of the expedition. 
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Shoshone Indians, among whom was an Indian chief who was 
the brother of the Bird Woman. Through her influence, there- 
fore, these Indians became friendly and supplied the white men 
with horses and guides to continue their journey to the head- 
waters of the Columbia River. 

The hardest task of the explorers lay yet before them. For 
nearly a month they made their way through the dense forests, 


SACAJAWEA GUIDING THE LEWIS AND CLARK EXPEDITION, 


over steep rocks, and along dangerous cliffs, sometimes being 
compelled to cross torrents of ice-cold water. At last they 
reached a river flowing to the west, which they called Lewis. It 
proved to be a branch of the Columbia, flowing to the sea. The 
remainder of the journey was comparatively easy. Before the 
cold of the second winter set in, they reached the forests on the 
Pacific coast, where they stayed until spring. They suffered 
much from cold and hunger, but learned something about 
the habits of the Indians. After nearly two years and a half 
from the time of starting, the party returned with a most 
interesting account of their experiences and their discover- 
ies. They had travelled at least seven thousand five hundred 


miles. 
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Before Lewis and Clark returned, Con- 
gress sent out another explorer, Captain 
Zebulon Pike. With a small company of 
FAR GO gaa ee soldiers he was to explore the southwest- 
eal) ern part of the Louisiana country. Start- 
ing on July 15, 1806, they travelled by boat along the Missouri 
and Osage Rivers and then by horse across what is now Kansas 


A second expedition, 
under Pike, is sent 


r E. 110° S 
EXPLORING EXPEDITIONS in the WEST 


Led by 
LEWIS and CLARK and ZEBULON PIKE,. 
1804-1806 
SCALE OF MILES 
1 2 8 4 5 


to the Arkansas River, where they saw great herds of elk, deer, 
and buffalo. Late in September they fell in with a band of 
Pawnee Indians, who warned them that the Spaniards were 
planning to capture them. Captain Pike, however, would not 
turn back. Fearlessly pushing westward, one day in November 
he saw in the distance what appeared to be a white cloud in the 
sky. As he approached nearer, the cloud transformed itself into 
a beautiful snow-capped mountain, now known as Pike’s Peak. 

By the time the party had left this region for the south, 
winter was upon them. In the terrible march that followed they 
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suffered untold hardships. The cold was intense, at times freez- 
ing the feet of some of the men, and often, under their seventy 
pounds of baggage, they had to struggle through snow waist- 
deep. To make matters worse 
many times they had no food for 
forty-eight hours, for the buf- 
faloes, upon which they had to 
depend, had gone for the winter 
into the mountains. Once Cap- 
tain Pike and a few of his men 
who had left the main body to 
go on an expedition would have 
perished from starvation had 
they not by chance come upon a 
stray herd of buffaloes. Yet the 
explorers pushed on to the Rio 
Grande. They were then in Span- 
ish territory and Pike was cap- 
tured. He was taken to Santa 
Fé, New Mexico, but when the 
nature of his expedition became 


PRESIDENT JEFFERSON CONGRATU- 


known, the Spaniards released LATING TZWIS LANDICEOT CSN 
him and he returned home. THEIR RETURN. 
‘ 1 After a painting by Richard E. Miller in the 
The explorations of Lewis and Ree Fe ee 


Clark and of Pike were not only 
of vital interest because they gave the American people knowl- 
edge of the vast extent and great wealth of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase but also of great practical value because they opened the 
way for American fur-traders, trappers, and settlers, and 
strengthened our claims years later to the Oregon country. 
While these expeditions in the Far West 
were opening up new lands for occupation, 
an invention that was to increase popula- 
ae tion in the new settlements was being com- 
ON Sod Nl pleted in the East. This was the applica- 
tion of steam as a motive power to boats. It was in the year 
1807 that Robert Fulton, after many trials and difficulties, 
succeeded with his steamboat. It was called the Clermont, and 


Fulton’s steamboat 
leads to marvellous 
advance in 
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was a clumsy affair that people ridiculed as ‘‘Fulton’s Folly.” 
Little did they think that it was the forerunner of a marvellous 
procession of steam-driven craft.t 

On the day set for its trial trip from New York a large crowd 
gathered on the riverside, expecting to see a failure. When the 


THE ‘‘CLERMONT,’’ AS REPRODUCED FOR THE HUDSON-FULTON 
CELEBRATION, 1909. 


\ 


boat slowly moved off they began to jeer, but when its success 
was no longer in doubt they were equally cordial in their ap- 
plause. The Clermont steamed up the Hudson from New York 
to Albany, one hundred and fifty miles, at the rate of five miles 
an hour. At once the boat became an object of unrivalled curi- 
osity which people came many miles to see. Afterward it made 
regular trips between New York and Albany. 


1 Many men had tried to work out such an invention. Among them were James 
Rumsey, of Maryland, who built a steamboat in 1774, and John Fitch, of Connect- 
icut, who completed his first model of a steamboat in 1785. In the next four 
years Fitch built three steamboats, the last of which made regular trips on the 
Delaware River between Philadelphia and Burlington during the summer of 1790. 


But Fitch was not able to secure enough aid from men of capital and influence 
to make his boat permanently successful. ; 
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Four years later, in 1811, the first steam- 
boat on a Western river was launched on 
the Ohio at Pittsburg. As this strange- 
looking boat passed down the river at 
a speed then regarded as wonderful, the 
people on the banks were overcome with fear and awe. The fly- 


Use of steamboats 
gives great impetus 
to trade and 
settlement. 


THE SAFETY BARGE INTRODUCED IN 1825 ON THE HUDSON RIVER. 
After a painting by Stanley M. Arthurs. 


ing sparks, especially at night, and 
the noise of the wheels made the 
more ignorant onlookers believe the 
end of the world was at hand. 
This boat was followed by others, 
and the great network of rivers 
was soon covered with steam-driven 
craft, defying wind and current. 
The steamboat marked a definite 
advance over the flatboat. Settlers 
could now more easily reach the 
fertile land in the great valley, and 
could exchange their produce more 
profitably in the markets of the 
East. A fresh impulse was thereby 
given to Western migration, and eee tne. 

many new settlements sprang up. After a painting by Stanley M. Arthurs. 
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SUGGESTIONS AND PROBLEMS FOR THE PUPIL 


. How did Jefferson show his republican simplicity? Compare his ideas 
of formality with those of Washington. Did Washington’s formality 
make him any less a champion of sound republican principles? 
Why would the Federalists naturally favor formality and ceremony 
on the part of the President? 

. Imagine yourself living in the backwoods of Kentucky and Tennessee in 
pioneer days, and write a letter to a friend about the houses, furni- 
ture, dress, food, amusements, or schools of the people. 

. What advantages had the flatboat over the pack-horse? With your map 
before you, outline the roundabout trip that the Western settler 
made in trading with New Orleans. Suppose he went from New 
Orleans to Philadelphia, or Baltimore, how would he return home? 

. Napoleon is one of the most interesting men in all history. Look up 
some facts about his life and character. 

. What was Napoleon’s scheme to plant colonies in the Mississippi Valley ? 
In this connection review La Salle’s work. In what respect was 
La Salle like Napoleon? 

. Why did the cession of Louisiana to France by Spain alarm the people 
of the United States? ; 

.- What steps did Jefferson take which finally led to the purchase of Louisi- 
ana? Why did it seem strange for Jefferson, with his view of the 
Constitution, to make this purchase? Explain why he did it. Jef- 
ferson put everything he did to the test of whether it was in conformity 
with the general will as he interpreted it. 

. Do not fail to get a clear idea of the extent of the territory that was 
included in the Louisiana Purchase. How many states of the size 
of your own did its area equal? 

. By use of the map travel with Lewis and Clark on their expedition. Tell 
some of the most interesting facts of their experience: where they 
met Sacajawea and the value of her services; how they crossed the 
Rocky Mountains and finally reached the Pacific. Of what advan- 
tage was this expedition to the American people? 

How did the steamboat aid trade conditions west of the Alleghanies? 
Of what advantage was it over the sailing-vessel on the ocean? 
Find out all you can about the difficulties between Burr and Hamilton. 

Compare the two men in character and in public service. 

In connection with the study of Aaron Burr, read Hale’s “The Man 
Without a Country.’”’ The chapter in Shaler’s “History of the United 
States,” vol. I, on the Mississippi Valley, is worth careful reading. 


NOTES 


ALEXANDER Hamriton.—Hamilton withdrew from public service at the age 
thirty-eight to practise law. The great Frenchman Talleyrand, visiting Amer- 
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ica at that time, passed Hamilton’s home at midnight, and, seeing the light still 
burning in his study, made this remark: “I have seen the eighth wonder of the 
world. I have seen a man laboring at midnight for the support of his family, 
who has made the fortune of a nation.” 

Burr’s Consprracy.—With the rapid development of the West is associated 
a political scheme known as “Burr’s Conspiracy.” Aaron Burr, the author of it, 
was a brilliant but unscrupulous man, who killed Alexander Hamilton in a duel. 
Having failed to satisfy his political ambition in the East, Burr got together 
soldiers and adventurers from the Western states, and sailed down the Ohio and 
the Mississippi to carry out some undertaking even yet not fully understood. It is 
thought that his plan was to establish a personal government in the Southwest, 
possibly including the Spanish possessions in Mexico. In due time he was taken 
and tried for treason, but was acquitted for lack of evidence. 

READINGS FOR THE TEACHER AND THE Pupit: Roosevelt, Winning of the West, 
I, 100-124; Wright, Children’s Stories of American Progress, chaps. III-V; Coffin, 
Building the Nation, 131-141; Thwaites, Rocky Mountain Exploration, 92-108; 
Gordy, Stories of Later American History, 368-384; Walker, The Making of the 
Nation, chaps. IX, X; Sparks, Expansion of the American People, 135-158; Lodge, 
Alexander Hamilton; Morse, Thomas Jefferson; Knox, Life of Robert Fulton. 

Fiction anp Oratory: Hale, Philip Nolan’s Friends; Hale, The Man With- 
out a Country; Churchill, The Crossing; Josiah Quincy, On the Admission of 
Louisiana. 


D. The War of 1812: A War for Commercial Independence 


While the nation was making rapid 
conquest of the land, there was much to 
offend its pride on the seas. Great Brit- 
ain continued to search our vessels and 
to impress American seamen into her ser- 
vice. She claimed that British seamen, having once been Brit- 
ish subjects, always remained such; or, as the saying ran: “Once 
an Englishman, always an Englishman.’’! On the other hand, 
our government claimed that a foreign-born subject could be- 
come an American by being naturalized. Doubtless there was 
cause for irritation on both sides. It is true that many Brit- 
ish seamen, on reaching American ports, procured fraudulent 
naturalization papers and entered the American service, because 
better treatment and higher pay were received on American 
vessels. As a result a British captain, after reaching port and 
visiting the town, often had no crew with which to put to sea 
again. 

1 A similar practice prevailed at that time in all European countries. 


Great Britain claims 
the right to search 
American vessels for 
British subjects. 
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The commanders of British war-ships, therefore, insisted upon 
searching our vessels and taking off seamen, on the charge that 
they were deserters. British cruisers hovered about the more 
important .American ports, and in their search for deserters 
boarded every vessel entering or leaving the harbor. Before 
the War of 1812 began, 900 
American vessels had been 
searched, and more than 4,000 
Americans had been impressed 
into the British service. 

This practice reached its 
most irritating stage in the at- 
tack made on the frigate 
Chesapeake by the British 
man-of-war Leopard, off the 
coast of Virginia. The Brit- 
ish captain made a demand 
for some British deserters 
| who, he claimed, were on the 
American frigate. When the 
American commander pro- 
tested, the Leopard fired a 
broadside, killing or wounding 
twenty-one of the American 
crew. The Chesapeake, not 

being in a condition to make 

BRITISH OFFICERS ARRESTING SAILORS resistance, surrendered. She 
After a painting by Stanley M. Arthurs. was boarded and four of her 
crew were arrested as de- 

-serters and taken on board the Leopard. Three of these after- 
ward proved to be Americans and were released. The people 
were deeply offended, and in some quarters there was a clamor 
for war. As the country was not prepared at that time for open 
hostilities, Jefferson went no further than to enter a protest, and 
warned British men-of-war to leave American waters. In re- 
turn, the British Government made a half-hearted apology, al- 


though it declared its purpose to continue the impressment of 
seamen. 
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There were other grievances at sea. 
Great Britain and France, being at war, 
tried to starve each other into submis- 
sion. Each country, in its efforts to in- 
jure the trade of the other, seriously crip- 
pled American commerce. During the early years of the war 
our vessels had done much of the carrying trade of the world, and 
our merchants had been growing rich. However, in 1806! and 
1807 England issued ‘‘Orders in Council,’ which forbade neutral 
vessels to trade with France or her allies. Napoleon retali- 
ated by issuing “Decrees,’’ which declared that all neutral 
trade with England should cease. As almost all American 
commerce was with Great Britain, France, and their respec- 
tive allies, these restrictions threatened it with ruin. If an 
American vessel was bound for an English port, she was liable 
to seizure by the French. If she risked a voyage to a French 
or other continental port, she might be seized by a British man- 
of-war. Thus our merchantmen were between two fires and 
were pretty certain not to escape both. 

To make matters worse, the situa- 
tion was not handled wisely. With all 
his greatness, Jefferson was not the 
type of executive that can best deal 
with foreign affairs when they demand 
aggressive and vigorous treatment. He abhorred war,” believing 
that the same results could be accomplished by peaceful means. 
He thought that by depriving England and France of our trade 
he could force them to a reasonable and just treatment of the 
United States. As an expression of his peace policy, he secured 
the passage of the Embargo Act (December, 1807). This 
prohibited American vessels from leaving their harbors for 


Great Britain and 
France greatly injure 
American commerce 
(1806-1807). 


Jefferson’s peace policy 
and Embargo Act lead 
to disastrous 
commercial results. 


1“ Orders in Council,” issued in England in 1806, declared that all the ports 
between Brest and the Elbe were in a state of blockade. In 1807 a similar order 
declared all ports blockaded from which the British flag was excluded, and for- 
bade all vessels to trade with France or any of her allies. 

2 Lover of peace though he was, Jefferson had sent over war-vessels a few years 
before this time to punish the Barbary pirates in Northern Africa for seriously 
disturbing American commerce in the Mediterranean. The punishment was so 
severe that the pirates were forced to stop making attacks upon our vessels. 
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foreign ports and foreign vessels from taking cargoes out of 
American ports. 

It soon became evident to all that France and England could 
do without our trade much better than we could do without 
theirs. Our ships rotted at the wharfs. Our commerce was 
destroyed. New York and New England especially suffered, 
and business distress became acute. A few hot-headed men 
in the Eastern States suggested withdrawing from the Union.t 
The farmers and planters, also, met with very heavy losses be- 
cause they could not export their produce. Many of the Vir- 
ginia planters, whose principal source of wealth was tobacco, 
were almost ruined. 

Dissatisfaction became so bitter that after a 
trial of fourteen months Jefferson finally con- 
sented to the repeal of the embargo. The 
Non-intercourse Act (1809),? prohibiting trade with England 
and France but allowing open trade with the rest of the world, 
took its place. 


The embargo 
is repealed. 


The lifting of the embargo eased the busi- 
ness situation, but in the West troubles were 
brewing with the Indians. The outbreaks 
were charged to the account of British traders 
from Canada, but it was really the rapid settlement of lands 
north of the Ohio that made the Indians of that region dis- 
satisfied and restless. Tecumseh, an able Indian chief, had 
united the Southern and Northwestern Indians in a great con- 


Tecumseh’s 
conspiracy and 
defeat (1811). 


1 When New England commerce was ruined, the merchants of that part of the 
country invested their money in manufacturing, about which we shall learn more 
later. 

* By act of Congress the embargo was removed on March 4, the day when 
Jefferson’s term of office expired and Madison succeeded him as President. James 
Madison, fourth President of the United States (1809-1817), was born in King 
George County, Virginia, in 1751, and died in 1836. After he was graduated from 
Princeton, at twenty-one years of age, he studied law. Few men of his time did 
so much to bring about the federal convention of 1787. He was one of the ablest 
advocates of the Constitution, and was the author of many of its fundamental 
features. He was associated with Hamilton and Jay in writing the very able 
papers that appeared in The Federalist. After being Jefferson’s secretary of state 
he was elected President. Like Jefferson, Madison was a man of scholarly attain- 
ments and constructive statesmanship, but was not adapted to the pressing emer- 
gencies that must be met by the President of the United States in time of war. 
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spiracy to drive the white settlers back from the frontier and 
beyond the Ohio River, making that a permanent boundary be- 
tween the red and the white race. To 
defeat this plan William H. Harrison, 
governor of Indiana Territory, led a 
body of troops against the Indians. 
A battle was fought on Tippecanoe 
River, in which the Indians were so 
badly beaten that their power between 
the Ohio and the Mississippi Rivers was 
broken forever. In the following year 
Andrew Jackson, of Tennessee, won a 
decisive victory over the powerful and 
turbulent Creek Indians occupying the 
land now included in Georgia and Ala- 
bama. Thus were the Indian uprisings 
north and south of the Ohio success- 
fully put down. 


JAMES MADISON, 


But the troubles with England over commerce 
Causes of the ; ; 
and the impressment of American seamen con- 
eee). tinued, and the two countries were driven far- 
ther and farther apart. To improve the situation, Congress 
was willing to repeal the Non-intercourse Act (May, 1810), pro- 
vided France and England would revoke their decrees against 
American commerce. 

Napoleon, who had little regard for truth when it stood in the 
way of his ambition, then played a trick upon our government, 
hoping to bring on war between the United States and England. 
He agreed to revoke his decrees, but at the same time sent 
secret orders to the French Admiralty to continue seizing our 
vessels. When this promise was received from the French em- 
peror, a similar one was requested from England. She, how- 
ever, refused, because she knew that Napoleon was not acting 
in good faith. For a time American vessels were allowed to 
enter French ports without being seized, but when a consid- 
erable number were within reach the French confiscated them 


and their cargoes. 
England believed that America was favoring France, and in- 
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creased her vigilance. Her war-ships lay in wait along the en- 
tire eastern coast of the United States and captured many of 
our merchantmen. Resentment toward England increased. 
Although the United States had as much ground for war with 
the one country as with the other, we were too weak to go 


THE ‘‘ CONSTITUTION ’’ ESCAPING FROM A BRITISH SQUADRON, IN A 
LIGHT BREEZE, TOWED BY HER BOATS, JULY, I812. 


After a painting by Carlton T. Chapman. 


to war with both, and the Democratic-Republican party, then 
in power, which had always sympathized with France, chose 
war with England. 

The Federalist party included most 
of the commercial classes and the 
wealthy business men of our country. 
They were strong in New England, and 
being closely allied in trade with Eng- 
land, they were against the war. They believed it was need- 
less and wicked. They asserted that in making war the United 
States was really strengthening Napoleon in his ambitious 
plans in Europe. On the other hand, the Democratic-Repub- 


Disposition of certain 
political leaders toward 
England leads to 
declaration of war. 
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licans were largely made up of the agricultural classes in the 
South and West. The rising young leaders, Henry Clay, of 
Kentucky, and John C. Calhoun, of South Carolina, who were 
among those called “‘War Hawks,” believed that war with Eng- 
land would result in the speedy conquest of Canada, and, as 
we shall see, the attempt to conquer Canada was made later. 
Although New England hotly opposed the war against England, 
it was declared on June 18, 1812. 

The United States was far from being pre- 
pared for war. Jefferson’s twofold policy had 
been economy at home and peace abroad. He 
had been so intent upon paying off the national 
debt that he had used all his influence against 
building a strong navy, and 
he was equally opposed to a 
large army. In 1812 the regu- 
lar army numbered less than 
7,000 men. 

On the other hand, Great 
Britain had a large army 
which had received most thor- 
ough training in the wars with 
Napoleon, and her navy con- 
tained about 1,000 vessels, 
many of them of the largest 
and most powerful class. It 
was greater than the com- 
bined navies of the rest of the 
world. The United States 
navy contained only 12 war- 
vessels, none of them large, 
but all well built and the best 
of their class. There was 
small hope that this little 
navy could match the ‘ Mis- 
tress of the Seas,’’ but when 
war was declared the Amer- 
ican vessels gallantly started out in search of the enemy. 


Comparison of 
American and 
British armies 
and navies. 


THE BURNING OF AN AMERICAN 
PRIVATEER BRIG, 


After a painting by Henry Reuterdahl. 
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The first sea-fight of importance was 
between the Constitution, commanded by 
Captain Isaac Hull, and the English man- 
of-war Guerriére, which were thought to 
be about equal in fighting strength. The engagement took place 
off the Gulf of St. Lawrence. Within a half-hour the Americans 


The ‘‘ Constitution ”’ 
defeats the 
*Guerriére” (1812). 


OVERLAND TRAFFIC DURING THE BLOCKADE, 
After a painting by Stanley M. Arthurs. 


thoroughly disabled the British vessel, so that she had to be 
destroyed where she lay. The Constitution was practically un- 
harmed. By reason of this and later victories, the people after- 
ward proudly named the Constitution ‘Old Ironsides.”’ 

Other brilliant successes by Captains 
Decatur, Lawrence, and Bainbridge fol- 
lowed in quick succession. In about 
six months of fighting in the War of 1812 
Great Britain lost every one of the six 
vessels that fought with the Americans. 
Europe was amazed; England was chagrined; and Americans 
were carried away with enthusiasm. The victories were due to 
better seamanship, more accurate gunnery, and the superior 
construction of American vessels. 


In spite of our 
success in individual 
naval encounters, the 
British are able tc 
blockade our coast. 
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Our navy, however, was so small that it could not prevent the 
British from blockading our coast. As a consequence, during 
the last half of the war, the larger American vessels could not 
engage in fighting. But American privateers inflicted great 
loss on British commerce, and during the war captured about 
2,500 British merchant vessels. 

Although we won many victories on 
wPeE Norte cat the sea, we were not at first successful 

on land. Inasmuch as one of the lead- 
(1812-1813). abhi ee 

ing military aims of the United States 
was to conquer Canada, General William Hull, who was sta- 
tioned at Detroit, was sent across the 
border, but he was soon forced back 
and compelled to surrender (August 
16, 1812).. Some months later Gen- 
eral Harrison was sent to drive the 
British troops out of Detroit, and his 
advance force was obliged to surren- 
der at the River Raisin. 

Before the Eng- 
lish could come into 
effective control of 
the Northwest, 
however, it was necessary for them 
soecounmani Laker Hrie: “To prevent: |. -raiw-of ten HO PEREY. 
this, Captain Oliver H. Perry, a naval 
officer twenty-eight years old, was sent to oppose them. His 
instructions included a command to build and man a fleet. With 
remarkable energy and perseverance he cut down trees, con- 
structed vessels of green timber, and got together men whom 
he trained as sailors. Some of the best of these were Rhode 
Island seamen and Kentucky riflemen. 

On September 10, 1813, the British fleet, commanded by a 
veteran officer, Captain Barclay, was sighted. There was little 
difference in the strength of the two fleets, for while the enemy’s 
vessels were larger, their guns were smaller. The action was 
swift. By concentrating their fire upon Perry’s flag-ship, 
the Lawrence, the British completely disabled her. Only Perry 


Americans are defeated 


Perry wins a 
brilliant victory 
on Lake Erie. 
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and eight of the men were left unharmed. Boldly he entered 
a rowboat and, standing up, flag in hand, was rowed straight 
for the Niagara, another vessel of his fleet. Although the 
British directed their fire upon the little boat, Perry reached 


p 
nee 


Row 
PERRY TRANSFERRING HIS COLORS TO THE ‘“‘ NIAGARA.” 


the Niagara without injury. There he renewed the battle with 
great vigor, and in fifteen minutes compelled the English cap- 
tain to strike colors. 

This was the first time in history that an entire English fleet 
had been captured. It was a brilliant victory, won by the supe- 
rior fighting ability of the American commander and his men. 
Taking from his pocket an old letter, Perry wrote on the back 
of it his famous despatch to General Harrison: ‘‘We have 
met the enemy and they are ours.’”’ General Harrison at once 
attacked and recaptured Detroit, drove the British across the 
river into Canada and won a complete victory over them at the 
Thames River (October 5, 1813). These victories put the 
Americans in entire control of Lake Erie and the adjacent re- 
gion in the Northwest. 
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In the Northwest neither side had made a 
decisive gain when invading the other’s 
territory. The same was equally true of 
the fighting farther east, where the Ameri- 
cans failed at Niagara River and the English at Fort Erie. But 
in 1814, Napoleon having been defeated in Europe, England could 
release more seamen and soldiers for the war in the United States. 
Accordingly, she decided upon a threefold campaign: to invade 
American territory along the old Burgoyne route, to make at- 
tacks along the Atlantic coast, and to enter the Mississippi 
River on the south for the capture of New Orleans. 

To ward off attack from the north 
the Americans had a squadron under 
Commodore McDonough on Lake 
Champlain, and a land force at Plattsburg on the lake shore. 
The British also had a fleet on the lake and an army on land. 
Although the British fleet was stronger in men and in guns, Mc- 
Donough won a splendid victory and captured all the larger 
British vessels. As soon as the news of the battle reached 
the British land forces, they retreated. 

In August (1814) a British fleet had 
sailed into the Chesapeake Bay and 
landed an army which marched against 
Washington. When within six or seven 
miles from the city they met and easily defeated a body of 
_ American troops composed largely of untrained and ill-supplied 
militia, and, marching into Washington, they almost captured 
President Madison himself. They destroyed the Capitol and 
other government buildings, but at Baltimore were repulsed by 
the Americans, with the loss of their commander, General Ross.! 

1 When the British were marching against Washington they seized and carried 
off a friend of Francis S. Key. As soon as Key heard of the capture he took steps 
to secure the release of the prisoner. President Madison gave assistance by order- 
ing that a vessel be placed at the disposal of Key. General Ross consented to the 
release of Key’s friend, but insisted that Key should be detained until after the 
attack upon Baltimore. During the night of attack, Key could see by the glare 
of the firing guns the national flag waving over Fort McHenry. But toward 
morning, when the firing ceased, he was in an agony of suspense to learn whether 
or not our flag yet floated in triumph over the fort. After finding that the flag 


was still there, he gave expression to his deep feeling in The Star-Spangled Banner, 
a part of which he hastily wrote on the back of a letter. 


The British make 
a threefold attack 
in 1814. 


McDonough is victorious 
on Lake Champlain. 


The British capture 
Washington but fail 
at Baltimore. 
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In their campaign to get possession of 
New Orleans, so as to control the trade of 
the Mississippi after the war, the British 
sent to that port 12,000 veteran troops. 
To meet this formidable army, Andrew Jackson was put in 
command of the Americans. With an army hastily assembled, 
and only half the size of the enemy’s, he posted his forces behind 
fortifications and awaited the assault (January 8, 1815). Gal- 
lantly the British veterans advanced, but American guns mowed 
them down by hundreds. In twenty-five minutes they had 
lost their commander, General Edward Pakenham, and 2,600 
men. The Americans lost only twenty-one men. 

This was an exciting victory for the Americans, but a distress- 
ing fact that became known later was that this terrible loss of 
life was unnecessary, for the battle was fought two weeks after 
the treaty of peace had been agreed upon at Ghent (December 
24, 1814). Communication in those days was so slow that the 
news of Jackson’s victory (January 8, 1815) did not reach 
Washington until February 4, and news of the treaty of peace 
came a week later. The battle, therefore, did not in any way 
affect the treaty. 

The moral effect, however, was beyond measure, for while our 
navy had made a brilliant record, the forces fighting on land had 
met with many humiliating setbacks. Again, as in the Revolu- 
tionary War, the army consisted largely of state militia with 
brief terms of service. Out of 500,000 different men who en- 
listed during the war, only I in 10, or 50,000, were regular 
soldiers, so that most of the fighting was done by short-service 
men, whose limited training put them at a serious disadvantage 
when matched against British regulars. 

The Wederalistacin la From the outset New England Fed- 
Nee Rrcland eens eralists had been much opposed to the 
Ereeatichaction eit war. As it progressed, their opposition 
Pre atti became bitter, for the government did 
Hore Canventite not protect the New England coast from 

British attacks, and the commerce of 
that section was almost ruined. There was much business dis- 
tress. New England had bravely done its part in carrying on 


The British are 
badly defeated at 
New Orleans. 
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the war; but the Federalists in that section had no confidence 
in President Madison and his government. At length they 
called together a convention which met in Hartford in Decem- 
ber, 1814. 

This body took a bold and 
dangerous step toward the 
dissolution of the Union by 
recommending that the pro- 
ceeds of the national taxes 
collected in each New Eng- 
land state should be reserved 
by it to pay troops for its 
own defense. The recom- 
mendation was extremely un- 
wise. It sounded much like 
the Virginia and Kentucky a 
resolutions of 1798 and 1799, OLD STATE HOUSE, HARTFORD, WHERE 
and shows that the spirit of CONVENTION MET. 
state rights was by no means 
confined to the South. The Hartford Convention was politically 
a great blunder. It killed the Federalist party. 

The treaty of peace was agreed upon 
December 24, 1814. No mention was 
made of impressment of seamen and the 
unjust interference with our commerce by 
the English navy, but the war put a stop to both evils. It 
had, in addition, three results: (1) It showed the superiority of 
American seamanship; (2) it gave the United States a position 
of respect and honor among the nations of the world; (3) it led 
the Americans, who had been for so many years practically cut 
off from the manufactured goods of Europe, to build mills and 
factories for themselves and thus become more independent of 
European manufactures than ever before. This war has well 
been called the Second War of Independence, for, while in the 
Revolution Americans won political independence of England, 
by the War of 1812 they secured commercial independence of 
Europe. Our people now had a feeling of strength as a nation 
that they had never had before. 


A treaty with no 
mention of objects 
fought for. 
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SUGGESTIONS AND PROBLEMS FOR THE PUPIL 


1. How did England and France injure American commerce? What was 
Jefferson’s purpose in securing the passage of the Embargo Act? 
How did it affect American commerce? Why was it repealed? 

2. James Madison, our fourth President, was inaugurated March 4, 1809, 
and served two terms, 1809-1817. Do you think he was a great 
President? Name the three preceding Presidents. 

3. What led to Tecumseh’s conspiracy? What were the results of the 
battle of Tippecanoe on our claims to the Northwest Territory ? 

4. How did Napoleon’s trick increase trouble with England? Why did the 
Federalists oppose war with England? What do you think of their 
attitude? 

5. Subject for debate: Resolved, That in 1812 we should have gone to war 
with both France and England. 

6. Why had we so small a navy in 1812? Compare it with the English 
navy at that time. How great was the success of the American navy 
in the first six months of the war? How do you account for it? 

7. What led to the battle of Lake Erie? Imagine yourself with Perry dur- 
ing the battle, and write to a friend, giving an account of your experi- 
ences, including the results of the victory. : 

8. What was the significance of McDonough’s victory? Of the capture and 
burning of the Capitol? What was the object of the British in try- 
ing to capture New Orleans? Give the results of the battle. 

9. Consider this statement with reference to the War of 1812: “In indi- 
vidual exploits the Americans were highly successful; in general 
campaigns they failed.’”” Make a list of our successes and failures, 
study it, and then discuss the statement. 

10. Why were the New England Federalists bitterly opposed to the embargo? 
How was their dissatisfaction increased during the war? What rec- 
ommendation did the Hartford Convention make? Compare this 
with the Kentucky and Virginia resolutions of 1798 and 1799. You 
observe that even in 1814 true national feeling was not strong and 
deep in the United States. Name three results of the war. 

11. Learn the story of The Star-Spangled Banner’s origin and memorize 
the poem. Read Drake’s “‘The American Flag’’ and Holmes’s “‘Old 
Ironsides.”” Great American naval traditions sprang from the deeds 
of our seamen during this war. Recount as many as you can. 


READINGS FOR THE TEACHER AND THE Pupix: Wright, Children’s Stories of 
American Progress, chaps. VI, VII; Coffin, Building the Nation, 142-231; Gay, 
James Madison; Spears, History of the Navy, II, chaps. XIII, XIV; Bassett, 4 
Short History of the United States, 313-338; Walker, The Making of the Nation, 
chap. XII; Seawell, Twelve Naval Captains; Powell, Some Forgotten Heroes. 

Frerion and Porrry: Key, The Star-Spangled Banner; Drake, The American 
Flag; Holmes, Old Ironsides ; Eggleston, Signal Boys, Captain Sam, Big Brother; 
Cooper’s Wing and Wing; Seawell, Litile Jarvis. 


CHAPTER X 


NATIONALITY GROWS AND WE BECOME THE CHAMPION 
FOR AMERICAN REPUBLICS AGAINST EUROPEAN 
EXPLOITATION (1815-1829) 


The period upon which we now enter was one of tremendous 
development. When our young republic began its career in 1789 
the various states of which it was made up were still suspicious 
_ of one another. They were lacking in the spirit of union, and 
had not yet learned the ways of friendly and whole-hearted 
co-operation. They had to pass through trials and perils that 
threatened their existence as a self-respecting, self-reliant nation 
before they could realize fully the necessity of pulling together 
in their dealings with other nations. By the close of the War 
of 1812, however, they had come to feel, as never before, that 
they were one people. 

The years following the war were marked by a national con- 
sciousness which became continuously deeper and broader, espe- 
cially with the growth of population westward across the Alle- 
ghanies and with internal improvements. The period from 1815 
to 1829 was one of adjustment to new conditions by the young 
republic, no longer dependent upon Europe. Means of transpor- 
tation were revolutionized, machine industry in the factory took 
the place of hand industry in the household and the small shop; 
the expansion of the cotton-growing area inland from the coastal 
region along the Atlantic gave new impetus to slavery; the 
United States strengthened her hold upon the Gulf of Mexico 
by acquiring Florida; she recognized the independence of the 
Spanish-American colonies that had risen in revolt against 
Spain; and she boldly asserted her leadership among the coun- 
tries of the western world by issuing the Monroe Doctrine. 
Between 1815 and 1829 a real nation, conscious of its strength 
and definite in its purpose, took its stand as an equal with the 
other nations of the world. 
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Having watched the United States 
win independence from England and 
then become strong and prosperous, 
Mexico and the other Spanish colonies 
in America rose in revolt against 
Spain2 One after another they declared their independence and 
set up republics of their own. When 
the Napoleonic wars were over, Spain 
sought to recover her colonies in Amer- 
ica. Unwilling to lose them, and being 
unable herself to enforce authority, she 
looked to the ‘‘Holy Alliance” for aid 
in regaining her former possessions. 
This alliance, formed by Russia, Aus- 
tria, and Prussia, after the downfall of 
Napoleon in 1815, was political, its 
purpose being to prevent the people of 
any European monarchy from over- 
throwing their government, as the 
French people had done during the 

JAMES MONROE, French Revolution. Moreover, the 
Czar of Russia was reaching out to 

claim a large section of the Pacific coast, including part of the 
Oregon country. From the American point of view, if the great 
European powers should begin to interfere with the countries of 


The Monroe Doctrine! 
proclaimed in behalf of 
the Spanish-American 
republics (1823). 


1James Monroe, fifth President of the United States (1817-1825), was born in 
Westmoreland County, Virginia, in 1758, and died in 1831. Soon after his student 
life began at the College of William and Mary, he was called away to active service 
in the Revolution. He fought bravely at Trenton, the Brandywine, Germantown, 
and Monmouth. He filled many high stations in his country’s service,.not only 
at home, where he was a member of the Continental Congress and later of the 
Senate under the Constitution, but abroad, where he was minister to France, 
England, and Spain. After being secretary of state under Madison, he was elected 
President. In all his public service he proved himself a patriotic and upright 
citizen. 

* By referring to the map between pages 176 and 177, you will see that at the 
close of the Revolution all of the land now belonging to the United States which 
lies between the Mississippi and the Pacific—with the exception of the Oregon 
country—belonged to Spain. Besides this vast territory, Spain owned Mexico 
and a very large part of Central and South America. But by 1823 she had lost 


all her great colonial empire in the Western Hemisphere except Cuba and Porto 
Rico. 
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America, they might obtain a foothold here and threaten the 
future of the United States. 

England at that time was friendly to us. 
Several months before the Monroe Doctrine 
was announced George Canning, the English 
minister of foreign affairs, had proposed that 
the United States and Great Britain should unite in a declara- 
tion that they would work together to oppose any plan of Spain 
and the Holy Alliance to interfere with the independence of the 
Latin-American states. But our government preferred to act 
alone. The experience of twenty-five years of struggle with 
England and France had taught us the wisdom of keeping our- 
selves free from European alliances, and of conducting our 
national affairs apart from intervention by any foreign powers. 

Therefore, President Monroe, in a mes- 
sage to Congress, declared (1) that we 
would take no part in European wars; 
(2) that we would not interfere with any European colonies 
already established in America; (3) but that any attempt on the 
part of a European nation to interfere with the independence | 
of any country in North or South America would be regarded 
as an unfriendly act. This statement of our position has since 
become known as the “ Monroe Doctrine.” 

This was a vigorous position to take, but the valor and 
heroism of our fighting on Jand and sea, and the brilliant victo- 
ries already achieved, had won the respect of Europe. The Holy 
Alliance, therefore, wisely refrained from meddling with American 
affairs; a precedent was established; and the Monroe Doctrine 
has ever since been the settled policy of the United States. 
Darn ceeok Blosida Before the various Spanish-American 

,. colonies had secured their independence 
routs go Jacksons Spain had ceded to us her control of 
Ape EE Florida, which, at the close of the Rev- 
olution, had passed into her hands. During the War of 1812 the 


1 We find a similar sentiment expressed in Washington’s Farewell Address, from 
which the following is quoted: “The great rule of conduct for us in regard to 
foreign nations is, in extending our commercial relations, to have with them as 
little political connection as possible. . . . It is our true policy to steer clear of 
permanent alliances with any portion of the foreign world.” 


Our government 
decides to act 
alone. 


Main features of the 
Monroe Doctrine. 
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Spaniards, in sympathy with the English, had allowed them to 
build forts in Florida and to arm the friendly Seminole Indians. 
This embittered the Southern states, which already had a griev- 
ance against the Spaniards, because many slaves, escaping from 
Georgia and Alabama, 
had fled into the swamps. 
and morasses of Florida, 
and had found protection 
among the Seminole In- 
dians, with whom they 
intermarried and _ lived. 
This situation continued 
for several years after the 
war. The slave-owners 
often followed in search of 
their slaves, and carried 
on a kind of border war- 
fare. As Spain did not 
set matters right General 
Andrew Jackson was sent 
down (1817) with a body 
of troops to arrange a set- 
tlement. Jackson acted 
with his usual energy and 
decision. Without parley 
he hanged two Indian 
ELONEERS, chiefs and two English- 
Building a home in the wilderness. 

After a painting by Stanley M. Arthurs. per whom he accused of 
inciting the Seminoles. 
He captured Pensacola and established a garrison there. These 
exploits were acts of war against Spain, but settlement was ef- 
fected by our arranging for the transfer of Florida.1 The pur- 
chase was made in 1819 for $5,000,000. The territory was more 

than twelve times the size of Connecticut? 


1 When we made this purchase, Spain agreed to give up all her claims to the Ore- 
gon country, while we agreed to give up our claim to what was later called Texas. 
Before this time we had regarded this territory as a part of the Louisiana Purchase. 

* The area of Connecticut, being approximately 5,000 square miles, makes a very 
convenient unit of measurement. It will hereafter be so used in many cases. 
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The Monroe Doctrine had practically settled 
the foreign policy of the United States. Nowa 
question of domestic policy gave great concern. 
The problem was how to provide transportation 
facilities between the East and the West. From early colonial 
times there had been two obstacles to westward migration, the 
Indians and the natural barriers of forests and mountains. By 
the overthrow of Tecumseh’s conspiracy in the Northwest and of 
the Creeks in the Southwest, the power of the Indians east of 
the Mississippi River had been broken. The defeat of Tecumseh 
opened to settlers vast stretches of rich land in Indiana and 
Illinois, while the defeat of the Creeks made it easy for Southern 
planters to move with their slaves into the extensive regions of 
fertile cotton-land in Alabama and Mississippi. Westward mi- 
gration was made all the more attractive by the cheapness of 
the new land. Until 1820 it could be bought by the pioneer 
for $2.00 an acre, and after that for a time the price was further 
reduced to $1.25 an acre. 

Beginning with 1815 the stream of migra- 
tion from the East to the West steadily in- 
creased. Thousands of men were ready to 
go into the Western lands, where they could 
begin life anew by buying a farm at a low cost. The embargo 
and the War of 1812 had played such havoc with trade and in- 
dustry that large numbers of men in all the seaboard states had 
been thrown out of work. Many others who were prosperous in 
the East were moved by the hope of becoming more prosperous 
in the West. Besides, there were those from across the sea who 
came to escape the high taxes and low wages which followed the 
long and destructive wars with Napoleon. Immigrants from 
European countries flocked to the United States, drawn by the 
great promise of the Western lands. 

The Western movement noticeably affected the states along 
the seaboard. By 1817 their population had been much reduced. 
Some towns and cities had ceased to grow; others grew but 
‘slightly; and still others were almost deserted. Had it not been 
for immigration from Europe the loss in population would have 
been even more noticeable. 


Two obstacles 
to westward 
migration. 


Why westward 
migration steadily 
increases. 
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This westward movement was greatly 
aided by the steamboat, but the steam- 
boat was of use only on the rivers and 
lakes, and there were wide stretches of 
country through which navigable rivers did not flow. In the 
early days only a path through the woods had been needed 


The National Road is 
a great stimulus to 
westward movement. 


THE NATIONAL ROAD. 


for the pack-horse, but the increasing flow of emigrants called 
for a suitable highway to connect the East and the West. 
Hence the ‘National Road,” beginning on the banks of the 
Potomac at Cumberland, Maryland, was undertaken at national 
expense. It was eighty feet wide and was paved with stone and 
covered with gravel. The first contract was let in 1811. By 
1820 the road had been extended over the mountains to Wheel- 
ing, where it connected with steamboats on the Ohio. The 
original purpose was to build the road to the Mississippi. But 
progress was so slow that by the time it reached Vandalia, 
Illinois (1838), the coming of the railroad made its farther ex- 
tension unnecessary. Yet it helped much in stimulating migra- 
tion and westward growth. For its construction and repair Con- 
gress spent nearly $7,000,000. 


“Westward Ho!” Old America oa. to be breaking up 
: and moving westward,” wrote a traveller as 
in 1817. ‘ 3 

he passed along the National Road in 1817 
and noted the unceasing stream of people going west. All sorts 
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and conditions made up the throngs. Some travelled in wagons 
drawn by two horses or a yoke of oxen, some in carts drawn 
by a single horse; in all cases the wagon or cart was loaded with 
bedding, cooking utensils, and food, the mother and younger 
children being stowed among the goods. Sometimes a pack- 
horse carried the family goods, and again the husband himself 


SETTLERS FROM CONNECTICUT ON THEIR WAY WEST. 
After a painting by Howard Pyle, 


bore the burden on his back, while the barefooted wife trudged 
by his side. Hundreds and even thousands travelled on foot, 
some driving herds of cattle and others arriving in their new 
home with nothing but a little bedding and the clothing which 
they wore. All carried some provisions with them; some they 
bought at the small settlements they passed on the way; and 
some they provided by hunting and fishing as they went along. 
They cooked their meals by the roadside, and at night slept un- 
der the starlit sky, or the low-branching trees, or, if need be, 
crept under the shelter of their wagons. 

Pioneers having led the way, freight soon followed in wagons, 
and contracts for mail were made by the United States Govern- 
ment with stage companies just as now with railroad companies. 
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The coaches of the Great Eastern Mail ran daily and travelled 
from one hundred and fifty to two hundred miles a day. 

: The growth of population in the rap- 
ihe fue SOE idly formed new states soon demanded a 
DEUS ond better means of travel and communication 
etoeh sel as a between the Atlantic coast and the Mis- 
ELI sissippi Valley than the National Road 
alone could supply. Moreover, transportation overland, by 
means of wagons and draft animals, 
was too slow and expensive. 

The building of a canal, therefore, 
was proposed by DeWitt Clinton, 
governor of New York, to connect the 
Great Lakes with the Eastern sea- 
board. In 1817, through his untiring 
energy, the work was undertaken by 
the State of New York, and a large 
body of laborers began the task of 
digging the Erie Canal. It extended 
from Buffalo, on Lake Erie, to Albany, 
on the Hudson, a distance of three hun- 

JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. dred and sixty-three miles. As the lake 

is nearly six hundred feet higher than 
the Hudson, and as the canal had to. pass through forests and 
across rivers, many looked upon the project as foolish and rid- 
iculed it as “‘Clinton’s Ditch.’’ But Clinton’s perseverance 


1The Erie Canal was opened in the autumn of 1825, the first year of John 
Quincy Adams’s administration. John Quincy Adams, the son of John Adams 
and the sixth President of the United States (1825-1829), was born at Braintree, 
Massachusetts, in 1767, and died in 1848. After graduating from Harvard he 
began the study of law. His public service was long and distinguished. He was 
not only American minister to Holland, Portugal, England, Prussia, and Russia, 
but was one of the American peace commissioners at the close of the War of 1812. 
After serving with signal ability as Monroe’s secretary of state, he was: elected to 
the presidency. As President he was unpopular and made many enemies. But the 
greatest part of his career began when he entered the national House of Repre- 
sentatives in 1831. Here he became the antislavery statesman of his time. His 
fearlessness won the admiration of friend and foe alike. He remained a member 


of the House until 1848, when he fell dead in the Capitol. He was well called the 
Old Man Eloquent.” 
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overcame all opposition, and the Erie Canal was formally 
opened for use in 1825. 

The results surpassed the highest expec- 
tations, even of Clinton. By means of 
the canal (1) cost of transportation was 
greatly reduced. Before the canal was built, ten dollars had 
been the charge for carrying a barrel of flour from Buffalo to 


Results of building 
the canal. 


GOVERNOR CLINTON POURING WATER FROM LAKE ERIE INTO NEW YORE 
HARBOR AT THE OPENING OF THE CANAL. 


After a painting by C. Y. Turner, in the DeWitt Clinton High School, New York City. 


Albany by wagon; by canal-boat the expense was reduced to 
thirty cents. (2) Since the canal made travel easier and less 
expensive, it increased migration westward, carrying thousands 
of emigrants. (3) All along the canal, towns and cities rapidly 
grew up, so that New York soon became the most populous 
state in the Union. (4) It greatly stimulated the development 
of New York City, which quickly became, as it has remained, 
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the chief commercial city in the country. (5) By largely reduc- 
ing the freight charges for transportation of goods, it made the 
food produced on Western farms much cheaper in the East, and 
for the same reason the manufactured goods from the East and 
those imported from Europe sold for lower prices in the West. 


RECONSTRUCTION OF ERIE CANAL LOCKS AT WATERFORD, NEW YORK. 


It would be difficult to estimate, therefore, the extent to which 
it increased the wealth of both sections of the country. 

The rapid settlement of the West 
rought to the front the vital ques- 
tion of our national policy in regard 
to slavery. Nature had decreed that 
the large plantation, where alone slavery was profitable, should 
belong only to the South. Mason and Dixon’s line and the 
Ohio River formed the convenient and natural boundary-line be- 
tween the free and the slave states as far west as the Missis- 
sippi River. North of that line slaves were of use mainly as 
household servants. It was thought that other kinds of work 
could be done by white labor with greater profit and, there- 
fore, there were comparatively few slaves. 


The natural boundary- 

' b 
line between freedom 
and slavery. 
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Down to the time of the Louisiana Purchase, then, soil and 
climate seem to have largely decided what should be the line 
separating freedom from slavery. Seven of the thirteen original 
states were free and-six were slave, but the admission of new 
ones had been so planned that in 1819 there were eleven stand- 
ing for freedom and 
the same number for 
slavery. In this way 
_ each section had an 
equal vote in the Sen- 
ate. In the House of 
Representatives the 
North, having grown 
in population much 
more rapidly than the 
South, had by 1819 a 
much larger vote.! If, 
however, the South 
could maintain an 
equality in the Sen- 


Se legislation un- THE ROUTE OF THE ERIE CANAL. 
friendly to slavery 
could be prevented. To this end the slaveholders were ready 
to put forth all their energy. 
: In 1818, Mi i 
Te ceston of no 818, Missouri, a part of the 
, Louisiana Purchase, applied for admis- 
extension of slavery SRE , 
: pa sion into the Union. The first state 
into the Louisiana 5 ; le 
; , admitted from this purchase, Louisiana, 
territory results in the } é 
RR ero oromise had come in as a slave state in 1812, 
f * but it was far south of the line dividing 
freedom and slavery as already established. Missouri, however, 
lay partly north of this dividing-line and partly south. The 
Northern people claimed that as Congress had control of the 
territories it had a constitutional right to decide whether they 
should be free or slave. The Southern people, on the other 
hand, insisted that each state had a constitutional right to 


1In 1820 the free states had 105 representatives in the House of Representa- 
tives, while the slave states had 82. 
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decide this question for itself. When Missouri applied for ad- 
mission, it requested that it might have slavery. 
It happened that about the same time Maine wished to be ad- 
mitted asa free state. The slaveholding interests refused to al- 
low Maine to enter the Union unless Missouri should be admitted 
as a slave state. This proposal led to 
a stormy debate. At last, largely 
through the influence of Henry Clay, an 
act known as the ‘‘ Missouri Compro- 
mise’’ was passed, which for a time set- 
tled the difficulty. This compromise 
had three provisions: (1) Missouri was 
to come into the Union as a slave state; 
(2) Maine as a free state; and (3) all 
the remaining territory in the Louisi- 
ana Purchase, north of the parallel of 
36° 30’, or the southern boundary of 
Missouri, was to be forever free. Maine 
was admitted as a free state in 1820, 
HENRY CLAY. and Missouri as a slave state in 1821, 
making twelve free and twelve slave 
states. It was supposed that the slavery issue was finally set- 
tled. At least, for the time, it was buried. 


Another national question was 
that of internal improvements. 
The National Road and the Erie 
Canal were a part of an extensive 
system which was of great service 
in developing the West and connecting it with the East. The 
system included not only the building of roads and canals but 
the improvement of rivers and harbors. Some of these roads 
and canals were built by private enterprise and some by the 
separate states. The cost of building and keeping them in repair 
was met by toll charges. In spite of the evident advantages 
derived from these improvements, many insisted that they 
should be made by private companies or by the separate state 
governments rather than by Congress. They urged that the 
“general welfare”! of the people was not served by building 


1See preamble to the Constitution. 


Internal improvements and 
the “‘liberal”’ and ‘‘ strict 
construction”? views of the 
Constitution. 
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roads and canals and by improving rivers and harbors, which 
were of benefit mainly to limited areas, and that therefore such 
works should not be undertaken by the central government at 
national expense. This was the view of those who gave a “strict , 
construction”’ to all parts of the Constitution. Madison, Mon- 
roe, and Jackson were of this party. That Congress to-day 


ite 
i A 


A PASSENGER CANAL-BOAT. 


gives a “‘liberal construction”’ to the Constitution is shown by 
the ‘‘River and Harbor Bill,” which is passed every year for the 
improvement of rivers and harbors in all parts of the country. 

As other new and perplexing problems 
presented themselves they led to the rise 
of a new political party. The alien and 
sedition laws had given a severe blow to 
the Federalist party, and the Hartford Convention had killed 
it. This left the Democratic-Republicans the only political 
party in the country. This unusual political condition pre- 
vailed from 1817 to 1825, during Monroe’s administration, and 
for that reason his two terms have ever since been called the 
“Era of Good Feeling.” 

The new problems involved three pressing and vital questions: 
(1) Shall internal improvements be made by Congress at national 


New problems bring 
about a new 
political party. 
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expense? (2) Is the United States Bank constitutional? (3) Is 
the true policy of the country represented by a tariff for revenue 
only or a high tariff for the protection of home industries? The 
Democrats, as the Democratic-Republicans now began to call 
themselves, believed in leaving internal improvements to pri- 
vate enterprise or to state governments. They regarded the 
United States Bank as unconstitutional. They favored a low 
tariff. 

The new party, following Adams and Clay, wished internal 
improvements to be made at national expense, approved the 
United States Bank, and urged that a high protective tariff was 
for the best interests of the people. Because this new party 
would extend the powers of the national government in these 
three ways it was called the National Republican party. It 
was succeeded by the Whig party. This new party was of it- 
self an indication of the growth in national feeling that had 
been continuous and that was to become more powerful during 
the years that followed. Making internal improvements at na- 
tional expense was an attempt to meet the urgent need of 
better means of communication. In succession the steamboat, 
the National Road, the Erie Canal, and later the railroad sup- 
plied this need. All these improved ways of transporting the 
emigrant and his goods led to the rapid growth of the West and 
thus brought about, especially in this section, a quickening of 
national feeling. 


SUGGESTIONS AND PROBLEMS FOR THE PUPIL 


1. James Monroe was now President, serving two terms, 1817-1825. Why 
was this period called an ‘‘Era of Good Feeling’’? Relate the out- 
standing events of this period. 

2. Find all you can about the Holy Alliance. What was its connection with 
the Monroe Doctrine? Discuss the three main provisions of this 
doctrine and try to understand clearly its meaning; it will come up 
again later. In what connection have you heard of it recently? 

3. The Monroe Doctrine was an expression of nationalism and of the idea you 
encountered in the Declaration of Independence, that governments 
derive their just powers from the consent of the governed. Note to 
what extent America adheres to this ideal at the present time. What 
movements were making broader and deeper the current of national 
feeling at this time and in the years that followed ? 
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4. Before the purchase of Louisiana, what was the natural boundary-line 
between free and slave territory? Explain how soil and climate 
favored slavery south of Mason and Dixon’s line and the Ohio River. 

5. Why was the South eager to maintain in the Senate an equality with the 
North? What difficulty was settled for the time being by the Mis- 
souri Compromise? What was this compromise? In this connec- 
tion reconsider the Ordinance of 1787. 

6. Review what has been said about the pack-horse, the flatboat, the steam- 
boat, and the National Road. In what way did the Erie Canal sup- 
plement these? Do not be satisfied until you know well the results 
of this canal on westward growth and trade and on the growth of 
New York City. : 

7. John Quincy Adams served for one term as President (1825-1829). 
Name in order the Presidents that preceded him. 

8. What was meant by internal improvements? Why were they greatly 
needed at this time? What two views were held as to the best way 
of making internal improvements? You see you are again face to 
face with the two opposite views of the true meaning of the Consti- 
tution. 

9. What were the new political problems, and what the pressing questions 
they involved? What was the new political party, and how did it 
answer each of these questions? How did the Democratic party 
answer them? ; 

10. In this connection you might well review what you have already studied 
about political parties. You will recall two great mistakes made by 
the Federalist party. Make use of the index in looking up references. 

11. Read Washington’s ‘‘ Farewell Address,” and the message containing the 
Monroe Doctrine, in connection with our relations with other coun- 
tries. Various interpretations have been put on them in recent years. 
Compare conditions then and now as ta commerce, life of the people, 
population, difficulties in travelling, distance in time between coun- 
tries, and our security and ability to protect ourselves as a nation. 


ReaApINGcs FOR THE TEACHER AND THE PupiL: Coffin, Building the Nation, 
232-246; Hart, The Formation of the Union, 236-244; Turner, The Rise of the New 
West, 84-110; Bassett, 4 Short History of the United States, 363-377; Sparks, Ex- 
pansion of the American People, 169-174, 238-273; Gordy, Stories of Later Ameri- 
can History, 187-198; Earle, Stage Coach and Tavern Days. 
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CHAPTER XI 


JACKSONIAN DEMOCRACY COMES OUT OF THE WEST 
(1829-1841) 


As the West grew in population and 
enterprise, it assumed its share of na- 
tional responsibility and began to sup- 
ply political leaders. Thus far the six 
Presidents of the United States had come from Virginia or 
Massachusetts. They were all men of 
superior education and stood for what 
was best in the social life of New Eng- 
land and the South. The next President 
was Andrew Jackson.! With him there 
came to the White House a new type. 
He belonged to the common people, was 
chosen by them, and was their idol. On 
the day of his inauguration the streets of 
Washington were thronged with the 
populace, shouting and pushing and 
striving each to be first at the Capitol. 
The inaugural ceremonies were simple. 
Jackson went on foot, attended by his 

ANDREW JACKSON. official suite and led by a special commit- 
tee. His address was brief but im- 
pressive. The oath of office was administered. Returning from 


Andrew Jackson, idol 
of the common people, 
is inaugurated. 


1 Andrew Jackson, seventh President of the United States (1829-1837), was born 
in Union County, North Carolina, in 1767, and died at his home, “The Hermitage,” 
near Nashville, in 1845. When only fourteen years old he joined the American force 
under Sumter. After the Revolution he began to study law. At the age of 
twenty-nine he removed to Nashville, and soon became prominent in public life. 
He was elected to the national House of Representatives, and later to the Senate. 
In 1814 he was appointed major-general in the United States army, and in this 
position won the brilliant victory at the battle of New Orleans. On account of 
his obstinate will his friends called him ‘Old Hickory.” a 
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the Capitol he rode on horseback. The crowd pursuing him 
were with difficulty held back as they rushed toward the White 
House, where cakes and ices were to be served. There they 
surged to and fro, even standing upon chairs, we are told, for a 
better view of the 
President. Appar- 
ently they had a sense 
of personal ownership 
in this man of the 
people, and seemed to 
believe that he was 
ushering in a new day 
when the masses 
would make them- 
selves felt in the af- 
fairs of the nation as 
never before. 

Of Jackson himself THE HERMITAGE. 
it should be said that, The home of Andrew Jackson, Nashville, Tennessee. 
although his educa- 
tion had been meagre, he was a man of ability and of strong and 
forceful character. He was a natural leader of men and had 
occupied many positions of trust in the community in which he 
lived.’ His unbounded faith in his own convictions caused him 
to commit some errors as President, but he was always sincere 
and intensely patriotic. He was loyal to his friends, and equally 
severe to his enemies. His personal prejudices were so fused 
with his jealousy for the nation that he regarded those who 
politically disagreed with him as enemies not only of himself but 
of his country. 

His genuine interest in the welfare of the people cannot be 
questioned. During the eight years of his presidency (1829- 
1837) his influence upon the course of events was intensely per- 
sonal, yet at the same time lasting. In a true sense he belonged 
to the people, who cheerfully followed wherever he led. He stood 
for the policies of the frontier, and his administration has 
ever since been characterized by the term “Jacksonian De- 


mocracy.” 
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When Jackson became President he de- 
sired to reward those political friends who 
had worked for his election, and therefore 
adopted the practice of ‘‘rotation in office.” ‘‘To the victors 
belong the spoils” was his motto. He considered it undemo- 
cratic to allow any group of men to remain long in office to the 
exclusion of others just as worthy. Accordingly, he dismissed 
2,000 postmasters! and other officials, although their work was 
in no way connected with politics, and appointed his own fol- 
lowers to the positions. They were put into office because they 
were his followers and not because they had a special fitness for 
the work they were to do. This was the introduction into 
national politics on a large scale of the ‘“‘Spoils System,” which 
continued unchecked in the country until 1883. Although in a 
measure corrected by the ‘‘Merit System,” or “Civil Service 
Reform,”’ started in that year, it has been at all times a de- 
moralizing influence in the political life of the nation. 

Quite apart from the sudden 
changes in party politics was the 
growth of the industrial life of the 
nation. From a small beginning in 
colonial times it advanced steadily 
through the period of the wars. 
During the time of Jackson’s admin- 
istration it had become a determin- 
ing factor in the nation’s public policy. Let us review it briefly, 
going back to the eighteenth century and the earlier conditions 
in England, where an industrial revolution had been going on 
in the textile, or cloth-making, industry. 

In the year (1764) before the passage of the Stamp Act an 
English weaver invented a machine which could spin eight 
threads at one time. In the course of years other machines were 
made that could spin thousands of threads at a time. Then 
(1785) two years after the close of the Revolution came the in- 
vention of the power-loom, which advanced remarkably the tex- 


Jackson adopts the 
“Spoils System.” 


By the invention of the 
spinning-machine, power- 
loom, steam-engine, and 
the building of mills and 
factories, the nation 
makes a great advance in 
its industrial life. 


* During the forty years from 1789 to 1829 there had been only 74 removals, or, 
on an average, less than2a year. Of these, Washington had made 9; John Adams, 
10; Jefferson, 39; Madison, 5; Monroe, 9; John Quincy Adams, 2. 
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tile industry. After improvements in the first model, one person 
could do on the power-loom the work of hundreds on the hand- 
loom. At first these new machines were run by horse-power or 
by water-power, but before the end of the century another great 
invention, the steam-engine, already mentioned in connection 
with the steamboat, supplied the power. This was a great 
advantage, because it allowed the machines to be set up wher- 
ever they were needed, without having to depend upon rivers 
and streams. 

These new machines speedily came into use because they 
could easily produce so much more than was possible by hand 
labor; but they were too expensive for the individual spinner or 
weaver to own, and too large to set up in his home. Accord- 
ingly, men who had a large amount of money, or capital, set 
them up in buildings constructed for that purpose. This was 
the way the great mills and factories of our time had their be- 
ginning. At first Englishmen tried to prevent these new in- 
ventions from being shipped to other countries, and attempted to 
keep the men who knew how to build and run them from leav- 
ing England. However, the inventions soon came into use in 
our new country, where they completely changed the making 
of cotton and of woollen cloth. 

The first spinning-mill with machines after the English models 
was built by Samuel Slater, at Pawtucket, Rhode Island, in 1790. 
This was the beginning of the factory system in the United States. 
The first textile factory, in the modern sense, that is, a building 
where spinning, weaving, and finishing are all done under one 
roof and all the machines are driven by the same power, was built 
at Waltham, Massachusetts, in 1814. Here the power-loom was 
first used in this country. 

Another industry which played a part in the industrial revo- 
lution was that of iron and steel. Like the making of cloth, it 
had an early beginning but did not increase much during the 
colonial period. Common farm implements, tools, and house- 
hold utensils were made in most of the colonies, but the 
finer grades of cutlery and edged tools were brought from 


England. 
It was not until the beginning of the last century that the iron 
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and coal fields of western Pennsylvania began to be worked, 
and Pittsburgh, now the most important centre of the iron 
industry, had its first foundry (1803). During the years that 
followed, furnaces, forges, iron-mills, and steel-works sprang up 
in all quarters. 


The growth of machine 
industry brings about 
two. marked results. 


The spinning-machine and_ the 
power-loom, along with other improve- 
ments in the making of articles for 
every-day life, brought about an indus- 
trial revolution in the United States. It had two marked re- 
sults, both of which affected deeply the social and political life 
of the people: (1) It encouraged American manufacture; (2) it 
transferred work from the home to the factory. Let us see how 
this came about. 

During the Revolution most of the people dressed in home- 
spun, and most of them worked on the farm. Even down to 
1808 not far from nine-tenths of the population was engaged in 
tilling the soil. Some manufacturing was done, but only in a 
tude and simple way. For as much as a score of years after 
Washington became President, the coarser cloths for ordinary use 
were made by hand in the household and in the shop, while 
the finer grades, which required skilled labor, were brought over 
from England. 

During the seven years beginning with the embargo, early 
in 1808, and extending to the close of the war, early in 1815, 
our trade with England was cut off, so that what we did not 
make for ourselves we could not have at all. In these years 
American manufacturing began to increase rapidly, and con- 
tinued to do so during the rest of the century. Hand industry 
in the household rapidly gave place to machine industry in 
mills and factories. By the new method one person running 
a machine carrying 3,000 spindles, could spin as much as 3,000 
women fifty years earlier could have spun with the spinning- 
wheel. Not only was the process quicker; it was for that 
reason cheaper. For example, the cost of weaving a yard of 
broadcloth fell from fifty cents in 1823 to fifteen cents eighteen 
years later. By 1850 factory-made goods had almost driven 
the ordinary home-made goods out of the market. 
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Even before the middle of the century 
we could largely supply the demands of 
our home market with goods of American 
manufacture. This stage in our indus- 
trial development was reached by the aid 
of special legislation, the purpose of which was to help our 
manufacturers in their competition with the manufacturers of 
Europe, especially of England. It brought to the front a great 
question which has not yet been answered to the satisfaction of 
all our people: Does the welfare of the country as a whole call 
for a high tariff or a low tariff ? 

Before 1816 duties had been levied on goods from foreign 
countries, mainly for revenue to pay the expenses of the national 
government. These duties furnished some protection to Ameri- 
can manufactures which had in early days sprung up on New 
England hillsides; but the chief motive for the tariff was to 
bring money into the government treasury. This was called a 
tariff for revenue with incidental protection. 

After the War of 1812 closed and trade was resumed with 
foreign countries, our markets became flooded with foreign goods, 
especially from England. Labor was so much cheaper in Eng- 
land than in this country that her merchants could sell goods to 
the United States at a lower price than American manufacturers 
could afford to sell them. Our manufacturers naturally called 
for a higher import tax on the class of goods that could be 
made to advantage in American mills and factories, so that 
they could afford to undersell the foreigner and still make a 
profit. Such a tariff is said to encourage home industries, or to 
protect American manufacturers from foreign competition. It 
is therefore called a protective tariff. 

The first protective tariff was laid 
n 1816. Still the duties were so low 
that foreign merchants could pay 
them and fill our markets with their 
goods. The New England manufac- 
turers could not thrive under such conditions and urged Con- 
gress to raise the duties. These were therefore gradually in- 
creased until the high tariff of 1828 was passed. In the South 


‘American industrial 
independence is 

attained by the aid 
of tariff legislation. 


Difference in industrial 
conditions in the South 
leads to opposition to 
the tariff system. 
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industrial conditions differed so widely from those in the North 
that manufacturing had no place there. The people of the 
South were almost exclusively employed in raising the four great 
staples—rice, sugar. cotton, and tobacco. The slaves were not 
intelligent enough to be employed in 
manufacturing which required the 
running of complex machinery. They 
were adapted only to agricultural 
labor on large plantations. Such a 
difference in industrial conditions be- 
tween the North and South brought 
about conflicting business interests in 
the two sections and consequently a 
serious disagreement in regard to the 
tariff system. 

As the Southern people had to buy 
all their manufactured goods, nat- 
urally they wished to buy at the low- 
est prices. They claimed the right to 
import foreign goods free from duty. In other words, they 
wished free trade, or freedom to seek, without government re- 
strictions, any foreign market. 


JOHN C, CALHOUN. 


The people of South Carolina 
held that a protective tariff made 
them poorer and the New England 
manufacturers richer, and that it 
was therefore sectional and unfair. 
John C. Calhoun, an able states- 
man of South Carolina and Vice-President during most of Jack- 
son’s first term, led his state in this memorable struggle over 
the tariff. He declared that because the tariff favored one 
section of the country at the expense of another, it was un- 
constitutional. His theory was the old one of state rights, 
the same as that voiced in the Kentucky and Virginia resolu- 
tions. He still held that the individual state was superior to 
the Union and that each state was its own master. According to 
his idea, the Union was a group of sovereign states, or nations, 
each of which could remain in the group or go out of it at will. 


John C. Calhoun becomes 
the able spokesman for 
South Carolina in its 
contention for state 
rights and nullification. 
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This was the doctrine of secession. ‘‘Moreover,” he argued, 
“each state has a right to decide for itself whether or not laws 
passed by Congress are according to the Constitution.’’ This 
was the doctrine of state rights. Calhoun declared that any 
state could nullify or declare not binding in its own territory 
any law which it decided to be unconstitutional. This, as we 
know, was the doctrine of nullification. Since the North was 
rapidly outgrowing the South in wealth, population, and political 
power, it was natural that Calhoun should wish to protect the 
institution of slavery, which was the foundation of economic 
life in the South. He believed that only the doctrines of state 
rights and nullification could protect the slave states against 
the growing nationalism in the North. 
New England On the other hand, manufacturers 
..... Of New England and of other North- 
manufacturers maintain hee 
tanta rorective tariit ern states maintained that a protec- 
= ‘ tive tariff would benefit the whole 
eae ot ue ‘she country in the following ways: (1) It 
pee would provide a revenue to defray the 
expenses of the government; (2) it would, by making wages 
higher, better the condition of working men; (3) it would furnish 
a home market for the products of the farm; (4) it would cause a 
greater variety of interests in the United States, and would thus 
make the country more independent of foreign nations, espe- 
cially in time of war. 

In the general discussion provoked 
by pressing national problems, there was 
a great debate in the United States 
Senate between Daniel Webster, of Massachusetts, and Robert 
Y. Hayne, of South Carolina, over the public lands. It was, 
indeed, a part of the dispute between the North and the South 
over the meaning of the Constitution. Webster, like Hamilton, 
believed in a strong federal Union, supreme in matters con- 
cerning the interests of all the people. He saw clearly that a 
Union composed of states with the right to nullify any laws 
passed by Congress must in time break down, just as the 
Confederation had broken down after the close of the Revolu- 
tion. Therefore he insisted that, under the Constitution, the 


Webster and Jackson 
stand for the Union. 
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state governments were inferior to the federal government; 
that the United States was a nation with supreme authority 
over the states; and in the final outburst of an eloquent speech 
that enthralled his hearers he declared that the flag stood for 
“Liberty and Union, now and forever, one and inseparable.” 

The questions of the tariff and state rights could not be sep- 
arated. But it was on the matter of 
tariff that the issue was being fought 
out, and the South, knowing Jack- 
son’s opposition to a high protective 
tariff, believed that he was on their 
side. To assure themselves, they in- 
vited him to a dinner in Washington, 
and requested him to speak on a toast 
of his own selection. We may imagine 
the surprise and shock when he pro- 
posed this toast: ‘Our federal Union; 
it must be preserved.’”’ Although he 
did not like the tariff, yet as head of 

mcced Et atone the federal Union he meant to enforce 
its laws. 

At another time, when asked by a member of Congress from 
South Carolina whether he had any message for his friends in 
that state, he said: “Please give my compliments to my friends 
in your state, and say to them that if a single drop of blood 
shall be shed in opposition to the laws of the United States, I 
will hang the first man I can lay my hands on engaged in such 
treasonable conduct.” In this struggle for the Union, Jackson 
was supported by Thomas H. Benton, a prominent senator 
from the slave state of Missouri. 


Ry attemnttts In 1832 an attempt was made to pour oil 
; upon the troubled waters by adopting a new 

made to satisfy . ‘ . 
South Carolina, Protective tariff, lower than the tariff of 1828 
"and, therefore, less objectionable to the South. 
But South Carolina, being opposed to the principle of protec- 
tion, was still dissatisfied. Accordingly, a state convention was 
called in 1832 which declared that the tariff acts of 1828 and 
1832 were null and void, and prohibited the payment, after a 
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certain date (February 1, 1833), of duties under these laws in 
the ports of South Carolina. The convention threatened that, 
in case the United States should try to enforce the tariff laws in 
South Carolina, she would withdraw from the Union and organize 
a separate government. When Jackson received the news of the 
action of the South Carolina Convention he was filled with in- 


o 


ey 


THE HOME OF DANIEL WEBSTER, MARSHFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS, 


dignation and exclaimed: ‘‘The Union! It must and shall be 
preserved! Send for General Scott!”” He added that if it 
should become necessary to use force, he would promptly send. 
40,000 troops to South Carolina. 

Through Clay’s influence, however, Congress enacted a com- 
promise measure, gradually lowering the duties. Under this. 
gradual reduction the tariff, at the end of ten years, would not: 
be far removed from a tariff for revenue only. The prompt,. 
energetic action of the President was an object-lesson to the: 
nation. We should remember with gratitude the unflinching 
devotion of Daniel Webster and Andrew Jackson to the Union. 
at this critical time. 

Another burning question of. this. 
Resa apes period was the United States Bank. 
Hamilton Secession the The first United States Bank was 
ped ret es enk, planned by Alexander Hamilton! and 
and es ta cok chartered for twenty years (179I- 
Al) APL AE Eat 1811); and the second one also received 


a charter for the same number of years (1816-1836). It was to- 


1This bank was an important feature in Hamilton’s scheme for giving the: 
national government a firm financial footing. 
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receive all revenue and other public money and to pay this out 
as needed by the government. Its friends, the National Re- 
publicans, maintained that it made the paper currency more 
stable and more uniform throughout the United States. Jack- 
son declared it was unconstitutional; that it enriched the 
managers at the expense of the people, and was therefore not 


THE MEETING OF THE WAYS. 
After a painting by Stanley M. Arthurs. 


democratic; that its funds were used in politics to reward its 
friends and to injure its enemies. 

Although the charter of the second United States Bank was 
not to expire until 1836, a bill to recharter was passed by Con- 
gress in 1832. It failed to become a law by reason of Jackson’s 
veto. The next year the President decided that thereafter all 
the money of the government should be deposited in various 
state banks. This was known as the “removal of deposits.” 
Since all the banks chosen by the President were managed by 
Democrats, they were known as ‘‘pet banks.’ The effect of 
the ‘removal of deposits’’ will be better understood when we ob- 
serve later how money was used at that time in the development 
and expansion of the West. 
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By courtesy of the New York Central Lines. 
ABOVE, THE FIRST TRAIN (1831) OF THE NEW YORK CENTRAL RAILROAD WITH 
THE ‘‘ DE WITT CLINTON” LOCOMOTIVE. BELOW, THE ‘‘ TWENTIETH CENTURY 


LIMITED.” 


In 1921 these trains were run side by side on the New York Central’s tracks and photographed for the 
moving-picture films, 


Vast sums had been spent upon roads, 
canals, and steamboats to promote travel 
and transportation. As already seen (see 
page 217), the application of steam-power to 
boats made the people independent of wind 
and current, but other methods of trade and travel overland 
were too slow and too meagre for the expanding energies of the 
American people. The great problem was to find some way of 


The rapid growth 

of railroads brings 
new problems and 
new opportunities. 
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applying steam-power to travel and transportation by land. 
The railroad and the steam locomotive-engine furnished a solu- 
tion. 

The first type of railroad was the wooden rail used in the 
coal-mines of England. The next step was to cover the wooden 
rail with a thin layer of iron for protection. This was the form 
in which the first railroad appeared in the United States, at 
Quincy, Massachusetts (1826). It was only five miles long, 
and its cars were drawn by horses. It was used to carry granite 
from the quarries to the place of shipping. In 1828 the first 
passenger-railroad in the United States was begun in Baltimore. 
It extended westward about thirteen miles, and its cars were 
at first drawn by horses. This road was the beginning of the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 

The extension of railroads in the United States has been 
rapid. In 1828 there were only 3 miles; in 1837, 1,500 miles; 
and in 1840, 2,200 miles. Since that time the growth has been 
tremendous. The United States now has over 250,000 miles 
of railroad. 

Travel by rail brought about great changes in the life of the 
people: (1) It stimulated Western migration; (2) it made West- 
ern lands more valuable; (3) by lowering cost of transportation, 
it cheapened Western food in the East and Eastern manufac- 
tured goods in the West; (4) it therefore added to the wealth of 
both parts of the country and brought the people into closer 
understanding and sympathy. 

From 1821 to 1837, after some years of financial depression, 
the country had been highly prosperous. Crops were good, trade 
and manufactures flourished, and cities grew rapidly. In 1821 
the population of the whole country was 10,000,000; in 1837 it 
was 16,000,000. It is well for us to remember that this remark- 
able growth in population’ was encouraged by the vast expanse 
of rich public land which the government was offering for very 
small sums, and also that it was stimulated by the steamboat 


1TMMIGRATION FROM 1829 To 1837 
The number of immigrants coming into the country was as follows: 22,520 in 
1829; 23,322 in 1830; 22,633 in 1831; 60,482 in 1832; 58,640 in 1833; 65,365 in. 
1834; 45,374 in 1835; 76,242 in 1836; 79,340 in 1837. 
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and the railroad. Before 1837 steamboats were in extensive 
use on the Great Lakes, the Ohio, the Mississippi, and the many 
smaller tributaries of those rivers. And now, with the inven- 
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ABOVE, FORT DEARBORN IN 1831, PRESENT SITE OF CHICAGO, BELOW, A BIT 
OF THE CHICAGO WATER-FRONT. 


tion of the railroad, settlement spread westward with ever- 
increasing rapidity... Towns and cities as if by magic sprang 
into existence. In 1830 Chicago consisted of a fort (Dearborn) 


1]NCREASE IN POPULATION FROM 1821 To 1837 


In New York the increase in population from 1821 to 1837 was from 1,400,000 
to 2,200,000; in Pennsylvania it was from 1,000,000 to 1,600,000; in Ohio from 
600,000 to 1,400,000; in Tennessee from 450,000 to 800,000; in Indiana from 
170,000 to 600,000; in Mississippi from 80,000 to 320,000; in Missouri from 70,000 
to 350,000; in Illinois from 60,000 to 400,000; in Michigan from 10,000 to 200,000, 
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and a small village. In 1833 it had 550 inhabitants; in 1837 it 
numbered 4,170; and at the last census 2,701,212. 

Extensive areas of Western public 
lands, offered at low prices, encouraged 
speculation. Plans were laid to buy 
up large tracts and connect them with 
the East by roads, canals, and rail- 
roads. It required a great amount of 
money to establish so many great lines of communication, but 
the demand was easily met after the ‘“‘removal of deposits,” for 
the public money, being distributed among many state banks, 
was more accessible to borrowers. Loans could quickly be ob- 
tained, and here and there cities were laid out in the West. 
Then by the sale of these lands, at an enormous advance in 
price, the speculators became suddenly rich. To make a fortune 
in lands seemed so easy that men took great risks with borrowed 
money. 

The increasing demand for money led to ‘‘wildcat’’ banking. 
A few men with little or no capital to make good the notes they 
issued would start a bank by issuing cheaply printed bills (notes) 
which they circulated under the name of money. After buying 
government lands and paying for them with these notes, they 
would sell their lands for gold and silver. When, however, 
their own notes returned to be redeemed in gold and silver, 
these dishonest bankers would fail, and, in some cases, go else- 
where and repeat their swindling operations. 

The United: States pave olf Such enormous sales of govern- 
the publictdebe anaviends ment lands made it possible for 
the United States to pay the public 
debt. Whereas in 1830 the sum 
received for the lands was $2,300,000, six years later it reached 
nearly $25,000,000, and by the end of 1835 the public debt was 
paid. The apparent prosperity caused foreigners to emigrate 
from Europe to this country, and they came in large numbers. 

After the public debt was paid, there was a large surplus, 
$28,000,000 of which was distributed among the various state 
banks. It was now very easy for state governments, especially 
where the ‘“‘pet banks” were located, to get money for extensive 


Speculation in Western 
lands on borrowed 
government money 
leads to grave financial 
problems. 


surplus to the states. 
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internal improvements, and for this purpose they invested large 
sums. Not satisfied with what their states supplied, they began 
to borrow largely from foreign countries. By 1837 these foreign 
debts amounted to nearly $200,000,000. Of course the loans 
from foreign countries made money all the more plentiful, and 
the fever of speculation raged more fiercely than ever. 

Such reckless operations could not 
fail to bring disaster. The wildcat 
banks had issued so many paper 
promises, based upon nothing more 
solid than the people’s willingness to 
receive them, that, like the Continen- 
tal currency, they were without value. Jackson was alarmed 
at the amount of this worthless 
paper coming into the government 
treasury. 

He therefore issued the famous 
specie circular, which declared that 
in the future nothing but specie, 
that is, gold and silver, would be 
received in payment for public 
lands. The wildcat bank-notes, 
no longer of any use for this pur- 
pose, went streaming back to the 
banks that had issued them, for 
redemption in gold and silver. 
Since the banks were without the 
gold and silver to make good their Shuttle Vale aries 
printed promises, the promises 
were worth nothing and could not be redeemed. 

: At once there arose a great de- 
The “ Panic of Sesame geass mand formoney. Men tried to sell 
see one nes stocks, houses, lands—in fact, every 
ence aaa tee sury kind of property—to raise money 
to pay their debts. All wanted to sell. None wished to buy. 
As always happens under such conditions, prices went down with 
astonishing rapidity. There were wide-spread business failures, 
and rich men became poor. Mills and factories shut down 


Continued speculation 
on paper promises of 
“wildcat”? banks leads 
to the issue of the 
specie circular. 
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because they could not sell their goods. Laboring men were 
thereby thrown out of work, and their families suffered for lack 
of food. Soon there were bread riots in the streets of New York. 
It was a distressing time and has always been known as the 
Panic of 1837." 

In the midst of this financial distress the ‘‘pet banks” could 
not pay back to the federal government the money which it 
had deposited in them. The government being greatly embar- 
rassed, President Van Buren! was obliged to call a special session 
of Congress to adopt some plan for 
getting money to pay the running 
expenses of the government. Con- 
gress authorized the Treasury De- 
partment to issue $10,000,000 in 
notes. The wisdom of having an in- 
dependent treasury instead of a num- 
ber of state banks for the safekeeping 
of all the public money was now evi- 
dent. The matter was taken up, and 

, by 1846 it became the settled policy 
Boe caret , of the United States to have a na- 
tional treasury which should take 

care of all the money paid to the government.? 

While statesmen and bankers were 
busy in solving financial problems, in- 
ventors and business men were bringing 
about changes in ways of working and 
living, which added much to the ease and comfort of all classes 
of people. We have already discussed the effect of the cotton- 

‘Martin Van Buren, eighth President of the United States (1837-1841), was 
born at Kinderhook, New York, in 1782, and died in 1862. After he had received 
his training as a lawyer he began, at only eighteen years of age, his long political 
career. He represented New York in the Senate and afterward served his state 
as governor. When Jackson was elected President, he made Van Buren his sec- 
retary of state. During Jackson’s second term Van Buren was Vice-President. 


In 1837 the latter became President, but owing to the unpopularity of his admin- 
istration, he failed to be re-elected. He was eminent not only as a lawyer but also 
as a political leader. ; 

*'This independent treasury is at Washington, with nine branches as subtrea- 
suries, distributed in the following commercial centres: New York, Chicago, San 
Francisco, Philadelphia, Boston, St. Louis, Cincinnati, New Orleans, and Baltimore. 


The invention of the 
sewing-machine lowers 
the cost of clothing. 
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gin, the spinning-machine, and the power-loom upon the cost 
of all kinds of cloth. But the methods of making cloth into 
garments were still unchanged down to the first half of the nine- 
teenth century. The old-time needle, which had been known 
for thousands of years, was still in use, and the making of clothes 
was a slow, tedious, and expensive process. 

For a long time inventors had been trying to devise machines 
by which garments could be made more quickly than by hand, 
but it was not until 1846 that Elias Howe took out the first pat- 
ent for a sewing-machine. 
Machines built on lines simi- 
lar to his have since been 
adapted to different uses, such 
as the making of clothes, of 
shoes, of harness, and of 
books. And just as machin- 
ery had taken spinning and 
weaving from the household 
to the factory, so machinery 
now transferred a large part 
of the making of clothes and rae eke 
of shoes from homes to facto- The first American ocean steamer. 
ries, where the power sewing- 
machine has helped to build up great industries. This change 
from household manufacturing to the factory method of produc- 
tion greatly lowered the cost of the finished product, so that 
ready-made clothing and shoes came within the reach of even the 
very poor. All could be better dressed, therefore, and have a 
greater variety of clothing than was possible before the inven- 
tion of the sewing-machine. 

Another aid to man and his work was 
the establishment of transatlantic steam- 
ship lines. The first ocean steamship to 
cross the Atlantic was the Savannah, sail- 
ing from Savannah, Georgia, in 1819. 
This was only a forerunner of progress. Nineteen years later 
(in 1838) two English steamships, the Szrzus and the Great 
Western, sailed from England to New York, and in 1840 the 
first regular transatlantic steamship line between New York 


The transatlantic 
steamship connects 
Europe and 
America. 
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and Liverpool was established. This was the well-known 
Cunard line, and was the beginning of the great ocean lines now 
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ABOVE, THE U. S. SHIPPING BOARD §,. S. “‘ WENATCHEE ”’ LEAVING SEATTLE FOR 
THE ORIENT. BELOW, COMPARISON IN SIZE BETWEEN THE “‘ AQUITANIA,”’ OF 
THE CUNARD LINE, AND A TRAIN THE LENGTH OF THE “TWENTIETH CENTURY 
LIMITED.’ DISTANCE FROM FIRST TO LAST SMOKE-STACK, 668 
Sea ; T; TRAIN, 


plying between Europe and America. Ocean steamship traffic 
greatly stimulated European immigration to this country and 
led to a rapid and amazing development. 
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Keeping pace with advancement in 
other directions were certain inven- 
tions to facilitate farm work. You 
will recall that in colonial days plows 
with wooden mould-boards and wooden 
frames were in common use. These were often so heavy that 
they required four oxen to draw them. This form of plow 
continued in use until well into the nineteenth century, when, 
about 1825, a cast-iron one, which could be drawn by a single 
horse, took its place. Its introduction proved an important 
event in American history, for it saved an enormous amount of 
labor in breaking up farming land. 

There was now a demand for an invention which would be of 
equal value in harvesting the crops. For hundreds of years 
men had used the sickle to cut the ripened grain. But early in 
the nineteenth century an improvement, the grain-cradle, was 
invented. Although swung by hand, the cradle was much better 
than the sickle because it cut a wide swath and at each sweep 
collected a large bunch of grain which could readily be made 
into bundles; but harvesting was still hard slow work, for the 
grain had to be threshed out with a flail or by having horses tread 
upon it as it lay upon the threshing-floor. All these processes 
required so much labor that the price of grain continued high. 

A practicable reaper came into use about the middle of the 
century. In 1834 Cyrus H. McCormick had taken out a patent 
for the reaper known by his name, but about twenty years passed 
before it was in successful operation. It brought about a great 
saving in the work of the farmer, and, therefore, in the supply 
and cost of food. Drawn by two horses, the reaper could accom- 
plish as much as twenty men using the grain-cradle. 

The factory system of industry had other 
results than those affecting the manufac- 
tured product. In the apprentice system 
the learner worked by the side of the mas- 
ter from day to day and from month to 
month during the period of apprenticeship. 
There was a personal relationship and a friendly understanding 
between teacher and learner. Besides, the apprentice mastered 


Agricultural inventions 
lighten the farmer’s 
work and increase 
production. 


The factory system 
results in a new 
division of labor 
and the formation 
of labor-unions. 
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the whole trade. All this was changed by the factory method 
with its complex machinery and its division of labor. Instead 
of mastering the whole trade—the making of a shoe, for exam- 
ple—the youth now learns, as a rule, but one of the many, say 
150, operations required to produce a high-grade article. Often 
as many different machines are used as there are operations; and 
often, in this division of labor, each worker is required to know 
only the single operation performed by his machine. 

The factory system brought with it another unfortunate 
change. So much capital was required to construct large 
buildings and set up costly machinery that the men engaged in 
manufacturing fell into two classes. The one consisted of those 
who owned the plant and the tools, or the capitalists, and the 
other of those who used the tools, or the workers. In course 
of time there naturally grew up disputes and disagreements 
over the division of the proceeds of industry between the tool- 
owners and the tool-users. 

In the early days of the factory system in this country wages 
were very low and the hours very long, sometimes from fourteen 
to sixteen hours. In order to better these conditions the work- 
ing people began about 1825 to form labor-unions. In 1840 
President Van Buren, who sympathized with the cause of labor, 
reduced the working day in government navy-yards and arse- 
nals to ten hours. But many years passed before private em- 
ployers adopted this schedule.! 

Other marked changes were brought 
about by the factory system, noticeably 
in the life of American women and in 
the character of the American home. For 
in colonial days—as noted, and the same was true even down 
to the early part of the nineteenth century—manufacturing 
was a household industry and was mostly carried on by women. 
After the introduction of machinery it followed naturally that 
women took up in the factory the work they had formerly done 
at home. There were other reasons, also, for the employment 
of women in factories. At that time it was easy for a man to se- 


The factory system 
affects woman and 
community life. 


*The labor-unions opposed child labor and favored a system of free public 
schools for rich and poor alike, 
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cure a farm of his own, and his chances of success were so invit- 
ing that he was unwilling to work in the factories. And even 
if he did not have his own farm, the demand for farm laborers 
was so great that men’s wages were comparatively high. Be- 
sides, there was a strong prejudice against diverting men from 
the farm to the factory. It was argued that, as men were 
adapted to agriculture and women to manufacturing, there was 
an economic gain for the community in this division of labor. 
Since women could be hired at a lower wage, this argument was 
especially applied in the textile industries in New England. It 
was urged that they could be more successfully carried on by em- 
ploying the cheaper labor of women. For the same reason chil- 
dren were employed in large numbers in textile mills and factories. 
Although in some cases they worked to supplement the family 
income, their employment in factories was largely in response 
to the industrial demand. 

In the course of time, with the progress of invention and the 
building up of new trades, the work of women was enlarged to 
include many industries besides those they had formerly prac- 
tised in the household. The new adjustment in women’s occu- 
pations brought many changes in community life. When wo- 
men entered the factories they worked during the same hours 
and under the same conditions as men, and the old family life at 
home was at an end in those households where the mother and 
sometimes the older children spent the long working day away 
from home under the factory roof. Even in those households 
where families remained unbroken the removal of many indus- 
tries from the home gave leisure to women which they frequently 
employed in public ways. 

As methods of living improved, peo- 
ple began to think more actively and 
to take a larger interest in happenings 
outside of their immediate surround- 
OBES ings. An evidence is found in the ex- 
tension of manhood suffrage. In the early days of the nation 
only those men could vote who possessed a certain amount of 
property or held certain religious beliefs. These qualifications 
were determined by the states separately. In the original thir- 
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teen states, at the time when Washington was first elected 
President, not half the men of twenty-one years of age and 
upward had the right of suffrage. In the newer states of the 
West, where the people were living and working pretty much 
on the same social and economic level, there was such a 
democratic spirit that all men at the age of twenty-one were 
made voters. Manhood suffrage, adopted throughout the West, 
soon spread to the older communities of the East; and when all 
the people had a share in the government, they took a keener 
interest in public affairs. 

The general belief that to rule 
wisely the people must have intelli- 
gent ideas of their duties toward the - 
state and society led to our present 
system of public schools supported 
by taxation. The great loss of prop- 
erty during the Revolutionary War 
and the uncertain political outlook down to the end of the War 
of 1812 prevented the schools from receiv- 
ing needful support during that period, 
and they had gone from bad to worse. 
Even at the close of President Jackson’s 
second term (1837) they had not greatly 
improved. Very little except reading, 
writing, spelling, and arithmetic was 
taught; English grammar, geography, his- 
tory, and other subjects that are now 

HORACE uaNN, 4 eUeht in. “all “public *schoole; were aoe 
thought necessary at that time. 

As the population throughout the country was mostly rural, 
attendance was not large and the schools were ungraded. Even 
in towns and cities the same was true, for they were divided 
into school districts, each having its own separate schoolhouse. 
In this building, which generally contained but one room where 
one teacher did all the teaching, the children received their 
schooling. 

As the cities grew larger, graded schools became necessary. 
At first there was the division into two groups, one for the 


The public-school system 
shows a marvellous 
development of 
elementary schools, high 
schools, and colleges for 
both boys and girls. 
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primary school and the other for the grammar-school. Gradu- 
ally there were more groups, although the full plan of grading 
the course of study by years did not begin in many cities of the 
older Eastern states until after 1850. 

Then, under the influence of educational leaders, such as 
Horace Mann, of Massachusetts, normal schools had begun to 


THE PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOL, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


train young men and women for teaching, and school superin- 
tendents in cities were supervising teachers, who were working 
out in a systematic way carefully organized courses of study. 
By 1860 a system of public schools supported by taxation had 
been organized in very many states of the Union. 

As the country extended westward and became more prosper- 
ous and democratic, a demand arose for free public high schools 
of a new type. Although in colonial days there were so-called 
grammar-schools which taught Latin and other high-school 
subjects, yet, as a rule, the boys who wished to enter college 
attended a private academy, where they had to pay tuition 
fees. In 1821 Boston established a public high school. New 
York followed in 1825 and Philadelphia in 1839, and soon the 
number of free high schools increased rapidly in the New Eng- 
land and Middle states. These high schools not only prepared 
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boys for college but gave an education which was also a good 
foundation for business and for life in general. 

Hand in hand with this extension and broadening of high- 
school opportunities went also an increase in the number of 
higher institutions of learning. As far back as 1789 North 
Carolina had established a 
state university; that is, a 
university under state con- 
trol and supported by a state 
tax. South Carolina did the 
same in I8o01 and Virginia in 
1819. In the Middle West, 
Ohio opened a state univer- 
sity in 1802, Indiana in 1824, 
and Michigan in 1841. But 
these were only a few of the 
many state universities which 
were established in the coun- 
try between 1820 and 1860. 
At the start they received a 
small income and their work 
was not much above that of 

WOMEN’S BUILDING, UNIVERSITY OF high schools of to-day. In 

ILLINOIS, URBANA, ILL. time, however, their courses 

were broadened and enriched 

until they gave an all-round training for leadership in the com- 
plex life of modern times. 

The founding of state universities as a part of the state sys- 
tem of education was the rounding out of the democratic ideal 
of educational training in this land of freedom; for the plan 
made it possible for every boy, rich or poor, to have a univer- 
sity education. 

The education of girls and women in schools was long neg- 
lected. In colonial days and for a long time thereafter 
when women’s work was confined mostly to the home, such 
elementary subjects as reading, writing, and simple arithmetic 
were all that were considered necessary. Many believed that 
women were not capable of studying successfully the higher 
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branches of learning. Years passed, there- 
fore, before high schools and colleges opened 
their doors to them. 

Higher education for girls and women 
began with the founding of seminaries. 
The two best known were Mount Holyoke 
Seminary, founded by Mary Lyon at 
Mount Holyoke, Massachusetts, and the 
Troy Female Seminary, founded by Emma 
Willard at Troy, New York. Following 
them, many other such seminaries were 
established in various parts of the country. 

In 1833 the founders of Oberlin College 
took the important step of admitting 
women on an equal footing with men, and 
in the course of years the various state 
universities did the same. Since the mid- 
dle of the last century the movement of 
higher education has greatly enlarged, and 
to-day most of the states have tax-sup- 
ported universities, open to young men MARY LYON. 
and young women on equal terms. 

The modern newspaper was a prod- 
uct of the same general awakening of 
the public mind. In Washington’s ad- 
ministration, and for a long time after- 
ward, newspapers still had no local news and no editorials. 
Their four small pages contained extracts made up of letters 
written to friends of the editor by people living at a distance, 
and also long essays by unknown writers on such subjects as 
morals and religion. This is not so very surprising when we 
recall that it was before the days of the telegraph, the tele- 
phone, and the fast railroad-trains. After these conveniences 
came into use the newspapers as news-gatherers entered upon 
a new life. Circulations rapidly increased. Papers multiplied 
and their prices fell. The New York Daily Sun was the first 
paper to reduce its price to one cent (1833). Two years later 
the New York Herald was established, and twelve years later 
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the New York Times. All these papers began to apply won- 
derful energy in gathering news, which was printed in a more 
convenient form than ever before. Since that time daily and 


AN OLD-FASHIONED COMPOSING-ROOM. 


“Frames,” with hand compositors setting up type. See page 543. 


weekly newspapers and monthly magazines have reached in- 
creasing millions of readers and have had a wide-spread influ- 
ence in shaping public opinion. 
Still more wonderful than any of 
; the aids to progress thus far men- 
Se caunae ance ioned the application of the 
communication and eoha hare PP : 
ai electric telegraph to practical use 
(1844). The inventor, Samuel F. B. 
Morse, strove patiently with Congress for twelve years to per- 
suade it to test his invention. At last Congress reluctantly 
voted $30,000 for constructing the line from Baltimore to Wash- 
ington, a distance of forty miles. 
Morse himself sent the first mes- 
sage, ‘‘What hath God wrought!” 
from the Supreme Court room, in 
Washington, to Baltimore. The mes- —*<SstHnllls 
sage was prophetic of the great changes eae ree ee 
brought into the world by this new 
and wonderful achievement. We think of it first, perhaps, as a 
news-gatherer, but far more important was its application to 
the practical affairs of life. For instance, by its use the 
handling of trains on great railroad systems has been greatly 
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accelerated, and trade and commerce have been much increased. 
By means of it business men can keep themselves informed about 
the quotations of prices in the world’s great markets every hour 
in the day, and can transact more business in five or six hours 
than would have been possible in as many months a hundred 
years ago. 

Another scientific discovery which con- 
tributed largely to the general welfare 
was the power of anesthetics to prevent 
pain. The discovery was made in 1844 
by Horace Wells, a dentist of Hartford, Connecticut. By way 
of experiment he had one of 
his teeth extracted after he 
had inhaled nitrous oxide, or 
“laughing gas,” and found 
that under its influence he 
was insensible to pain. About 
two years later William T. G. 
Morton and Charles T. Jack- 
son, both of Boston, made a 
similar application of sulphu- 
ric ether to render surgical 
operations painless. When 
sulphuric ether and nitrous 
oxide are thus used they are 
called anesthetics. The dis- 
covery has been a blessing to 
mankind, not only by lessen- A WESTERN UNION OFFICE. 
ing human suffering but by Here cable messages are received and relayed by 
making possible difficult and telegraph throughout the country. 
extremely delicate surgical 
operations, such as those upon the eyes and the nerves, which 
could not otherwise be successfully performed. 

The increased activity of the public mind 
during this period was accompanied by a 
quickening of the public conscience. Many 
men and women were the movers in a great 
temperance reform. There was so much pauperism and general 
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demoralization during the years following the War of 1812 that 
people became alarmed and began to inquire the cause. Inves- 
tigating committees reported that alcohol was the most com- 
mon source of the evil. Everybody drank—ministers, doctors, 
merchants, laborers, and even women and children. An occa- 
sion was never wanting; at funerals, weddings, dinners, and 
whenever friends met the social glass flowed. 

In 1824 there began in Boston a great national temperance 
movement which swept through the Union. By 1830 a thousand 
temperance societies had been formed, and hundreds had given 
up the traffic in liquor. Temperance societies increased in num- 
ber and influence, saving hundreds of thousands of men from 
the curse of the drinking habit. From that time the cause of 
temperance steadily gained ground. 


SUGGESTIONS AND PROBLEMS FOR THE PUPIL 


1. You have now reached an important chapter in your nation’s history. 
Study it carefully. Since 1829 the influence of the West has been 
enormous. You will therefore add 1829 to the following landmarks: 
1789, 1803, 1812-1814, 1820, 1823. Review the meaning of these dates. 
Are you still grouping less important events about the more important? 

2. Andrew Jackson was President for two terms, 1829-1837. Name in 
order the Presidents who preceded him. What was the secret of 
Jackson’s large influence over the people? Name his most striking 
characteristics. 

3. What did Jackson.mean by saying that the “Spoils System”? was demo- 
cratic? Do you think he was wise in adopting the “Spoils System”’ 
in national politics? Give reasons for your answer. 

4. What is the difference between household industry and factory industry ? 
Why did factory industry lower the cost of manufactured goods? 
How did factory production affect the life of the people? What was 
the relation between the factory system and the rise of labor-unions? 
Why were women and children employed in factories? 

5. What did the industrial independence of the United States mean to us 
then? Does it mean the same now? 

6. Recall the effect which the embargo and the War of 1812 had upon the 
growth of manufacturing in New England. Why could English 
goods be sold at a lower price than American? 

7. Why did South Carolina object to a high protective tariff? What differ- 
ence was there in the industrial condition of the North and the South? 
Explain how this difference arose. 
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8. On what ground did Calhoun declare that the protective tariff was uncon- 
stitutional? What was his idea of the Union? Impersonating a 
South Carolina planter living at that time, write a letter to a friend 
in New England, telling why you think the high tariff unfair to you. 

9. What arguments did Northern manufacturers advance in favor of a pro- 
tective tariff? What was Webster’s idea of the Union? For thirty 
years Webster burned into the hearts of the American people the 
idea of nationality and the supremacy of the federal government. 

10. What action was taken by the state convention in South Carolina? 
Estimate carefully Jackson’s action when he heard of South Car- 
olina’s bold step. How did he reinforce Marshall’s idea of making 
the federal law supreme? , 

11. Subject for debate: Resolved, That a protective tariff was for the best 
interests of the country as a whole. 

12. What general results followed the building of railroads? Explain the 
relation of the railroad to Western development. Why was there 
extensive speculation in Western lands, and how did the ‘‘removal 
of deposits”? make such speculation easier ?. 

13. To what extent did immigrants participate in the settlement of the West? 
Discuss the rapid growth of the West. 

14. How did the spinning-machine, the power-loom, and the sewing-machine 
cheapen the cost of clothing? 

15. Explain the results of the industrial revolution. 

16. Discuss universal manhood suffrage and broadening educational oppor- 
tunity for men and women as steps in the progress of American 
democracy. 

17. In what ways has the electric telegraph been helpful to the world? 

18. Read Webster’s famous “Reply to Hayne,’”’ and memorize some of the 
most eloquent passages. With reference to the growth of the national 
idea, this is one of the great documents in American history. It 
stands with Patrick Henry’s speech before the Virginia assembly in 
forensic eloquence. 


READINGS FOR THE TEACHER AND THE Pupit: Wilson, Division and Reunion, 
37-68; Sparks, Expansion of the American People, 270-289; Bogart, Economic His- 
tory of the United States, 142-151; Wright, Industrial Evolution of the United States, 
chaps. X, XI; Gordy, American Leaders and Heroes, 253-281; Burgess, The Middle 
Period, chap. X; Bassett, 4 Short History of the United States, 392-415; cae: 
Webster; MacDonald, chap. III, Jacksonian Democracy. 

Oratory: Webster, Reply to Hayne; Calhoun on Nullification. 


CHAPTER XII 


STATE RIGHTS AND NATIONAL SUPREMACY CLASH OVER 
SLAVERY IN THE NEW TERRITORY (1831-1859) 


A. The Oregon Claims and the Anti-slavery Movement Come to 
the Front 


While these several movements 
were going on for the general better- 
ment of the people, there was a grow- 
ing evil, not wholly recognized as 
such, which was undermining the 
foundations of the government, caus- 
ing sectional differences of opinion 
that were to prove irreconcilable, and 
sapping the strength of the nation. 
This was slavery, concerning which 
unfortunate compromises had been 
made in the Constitution. The sub- 
ject absorbed the interest of the peo- 
ple almost exclusively for the next 
twenty years, when it culminated in the Civil War. 
Cveae rind Before we consider it, let us briefly 
teh RAeed eS tapes refer to a question which for a time 
threatened to bring on war between the 
United States and England. It was the 
dispute about the Northwest Boundary. 
Our government claimed the country west of the Rockies from 
the northern boundary of California, then a part of Mexico, to 
the southern boundary of Alaska, or the latitude of 54° 40’. 
Great Britain claimed the region as far south as the Columbia 
River, or the latitude of 46°. By 1818 the dispute over these 
conflicting claims could no longer be ignored, but the two coun- 
tries agreed to a joint occupation of the Oregon country for ten 
278 
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years, and at the end of that period they renewed their agree- 
ment for an indefinite time. 

But events happened that made a 
definite boundary necessary. In 1792 
the Columbia River had been discovered 
by Captain Gray of Boston; in 1805 it 
had been explored by Lewis and Clark; and in 1811 the trading- 
post, Astoria, had been established at 
its mouth by an American company. 
A yet stronger claim was that of the 
actual settlements planted there by 
Americans. 

It is interesting to notice how these 
settlements had their beginning. Soon 
after Lewis and Clark returned from 
their. expedition, trappers and fur- 
traders began to find their way into 
the regions which had been explored. 
Trading-posts sprang up at various 
points, Astoria being among the num- 
ber. Following the traders and trap- JOHN TYLER. 
pers came missionaries, who not only 
tried to make Christians of the Indians on the northwest coast 


American settlers 
strengthen our claims 
to Oregon.! 


1This was during the administration of William Henry Harrison and John 
Tyler. William Henry Harrison, ninth President of the United States, was born in 
Charles City County, Virginia, in 1773, and died in Washington, D. C., in 1841. 
After attending Hampden Sidney College, Virginia, he began to study medicine, 
but being drawn toward military life he soon entered the army at nineteen years 
of age. In the War of 1812 he served as major-general with distinction. Later 
he represented his state in both houses of Congress. He was the Whig candi- 
date for the presidency in 1840, and after an exciting canvass in what has been 
called the “log-cabin and hard-cider campaign” he was elected. He died just 
one month after his inauguration. 

John Tyler, tenth President of the United States (1841-1845), was born in 
Charles City County, Virginia, in 1790, and died in 1862. After he was graduated 
from the College of William and Mary he studied law and entered upon his long 
political career. He served his state as governor and represented it in both 
houses of Congress. He was elected Vice-President by the Whigs in 1840, and 
on the death of Harrison became President. He was soon engaged in a bitter 
struggle with the Whig leaders, with whom he became extremely unpopular. As 
a warm advocate of state sovereignty he gave his cordial support to the secession 
movement in 1861, when he was elected a member of the Confederate Congress. 
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but also occupied the land as farmers. These first steps toward 
American settlements began as early as 1832, but no large set- 
tlements were made until 1843. In that year 1,000 emigrants, 
guided much of the way by Dr. Marcus Whitman of the Ameri- 
can Board of Missions, made the journey of more than two 
thousand miles across the prairies and over the mountains, brav- 
ing many dangers and enduring much hardship. 


ASTORIA, OREGON, IN I8I3. 


A fur-trading station founded in 1811 by John Jacob Astor. 


: - i ll 
eomethine ef the trails, The well worn trails followed by 
these bold pioneers were really rude, 
the method of travel, 
: rough roads made by wagons. There 
and the hardships of ; ; 
was no great water highway as in the 
Mississippi Valley, for the rivers were 
not suitable for travel by boat. One trail leading to the Oregon . 
country started at Westport Landing (now Kansas City, Mis- 
souri) and followed along the valley of the Platte and Kansas 
Rivers over the South Pass of the Rocky Mountains. 
On account of danger from Indians it was the custom for 
pioneers to band together in caravans. Women, children, and 
household goods were placed in huge canvas-covered wagons, 


the pioneers. 
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called prairie-schooners, which were drawn by oxen, while the 
men and older boys, armed with rifles and pistols, rode along- 
side on horseback, ready to beat off any sudden Indian attack. 
Each man served in turn as hunter and scout during the day, 
and as sentinel during the night. The pioneers usually took 
with them small herds of cattle, and tried at the close of the 
day to select a spot near some body of water, where there was 
grazing for the cattle and the horses. They arranged their wag- 
ons side by side in a circle as a fort-like defense against possible 
attack. 

Another danger of the plains was the huge herds of buffaloes 
which were sometimes encountered. In their resistless onrush 
they trampled upon everything before them. But perhaps the 
most feared of all dangers was lack of food and water. This 
danger was likely to occur many times during the long pilgrimage 
of four or five months, for it might often happen that there was no 
game, or that there might be a long rainless period when the 
cattle suffered keenly from lack of both grass and water. Then, 
indeed, starvation and water famine threatened the pioneer 
travellers. 

Yet in spite of the hardships and dangers of travel the settle- 
ments increased in number and population. In 1844, 2,000 emi- 
grants went out to the Oregon country; by 1845, the American 
settlers numbered 7,000. For a long time the British Hudson 
Bay Company had been trading for furs in this region, but 
at that time it held only a small number of military posts 
and trading-stations. The United States could therefore 
claim the country by right of actual possession. We had the 
advantage of England because we were nearer the disputed 
territory. 
By a treaty agreed upon in 1846 both 
us Gee ounaaly England er tis United States gave up 
IR A See a part of their claims. The boundary 
determined upon was neither 54° 40’, as desired by the United 
States, nor 46°, as desired by England, but 49°, as at present. 
The whole Oregon country included what is now the states of 
Oregon, Idaho, and Washington, or an area equal to more than 
fifty states the size of Connecticut. 
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While the nation was extending its 
hold over this vast region, the slavery 
movement, referred to before, was gain- 
ing momentum and was about to fall 
with crushing weight upon the country. In order to understand 
the opposition to this old established institution of the South, 


The story of the 
anti-slavery movement 
begins. 
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we must notice for a moment the new spirit which was gaining 
ground among the plain people of the country. It has been 
rightly said that when Andrew Jackson went to Washington as 
President he took the people with him. It is certainly true 
that at that time the common people began to feel a sense 
of their power such as they had not experienced before. Jack- 
son supported them in this feeling by emphasizing their rights 
and by encouraging them to use their power in directing the 
affairs of the nation. 


It was in part the growing democratic spirit that caused the 
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anti-slavery movement, led by the abolitionists, although the 
movement was mainly due to a deeper recognition of the dignity 
and worth of man as man, regardless of race or color. Slavery, 
it was felt, was out of place in a country where the people 
are the rulers. This sentiment, at first limited to a despised few 
who were called fanatics, spread in the course of years through 
all classes of society in the free states. 

Prominent in the cause was William Lloyd Garrison. He 
was a young man of small means and meagre education, who 
began in 1831 to publish a paper called the Liberator. In this 
he urged that all the slaves in the United States should be im- 
mediately set free. He declared that it would be better to have 
no Union at all than to have a Union with slavery in one sec- 
tion of it. He boldly asserted that slavery was a ‘‘sin against 
God and a crime against man,” and that the Constitution, by 
giving it support, ‘“‘was a covenant with death and an agree- 
ment with hell.” 

These startling views alarmed the 
Southern people. To them it seemed 
clear that the immediate abolition of 
slavery would bring about their eco- 
nomic ruin. This conviction was espe- 
cially strong in the seven cotton states, where the growing of 
cotton had been made wonderfully profitable by the invention 
of the cotton-gin. Furthermore, the spinning-jenny and the 
power-loom greatly lowered the cost of making cotton goods 
and therefore increased the demand for them. Finding the pro- 
duction and sale of cotton so profitable and easy, the planters 
extended its culture to include the unplanted regions where, 
before the invention of the cotton-gin, it had not paid to raise 
cotton. 

As an outcome of these changed conditions, cotton-planting 
was practically the sole industry of the seven states. Moreover, 
the planters there had a firm belief that they could not succeed 
in raising cotton except by the labor of negroes, and that the 
negroes would not work unless they were under the control of 
masters who had the authority to compel them to work. Con- 
vinced, therefore, that the choice for them lay between slavery 
and economic ruin, the cotton-planters regarded the abolition- 


To the South it seems 
that the abolition of 
slavery means 
economic ruin. 
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ists as their public enemies, and were so bent on punishing 
them that large rewards were offered in the South for their 
‘capture. The abolitionists, however, not discouraged by oppo- 
sition, continued, by means of lectures, pamphlets, books, and 
newspapers, to extend their anti-slavery ideas among the people. 
P There was at that time very little sym- 
ae ee ee pathy, even in the North, with Garrison’s 
tS pou ouists extreme views about immediate abolition. 
ae eee Maa Many manufacturers and merchants feared 
pect ter that the setting free of the slaves would 
bring ruin to the South, and thus make it impossible to buy raw 
cotton in that section or to sell to the South finished goods of 
any kind. Moreover, the majority of Northern people believed 
that the slavery agitation could only result in stirring up sec- 
tional feeling, and might end in breaking up the Union. They 
did not support Garrison’s view. To them a Union with slavery 
seemed better than no Union at all. For that reason the aboli- 
tionists were for a time disliked in the North quite as much as in 
the South, and in various parts of the North mobs and riots 
against them were common for some years. 

So intense became the feeling and so determined the opposi- 
tion to Garrison’s teachings that he was attacked in the streets 
of Boston by a mob (1835). In its fury it almost tore the 
clothing from his body and dragged him through the streets be- 
fore he could be rescued by the police. Elijah P. Lovejoy was 
murdered in Illinois for printing an abolition newspaper (1837), 
and abolition speakers were often stoned at public meetings. 

Yet in spite of the scorn and con- 
tempt heaped upon them both in 
the North and in the South, Garri- 
son and his followers would not be 
silenced. They were like most re- 
formers, extreme in their views and 
unwise in their methods; but they were right in their idea that 
slavery was wrong. Their sincerity at length won the sym- 
pathy of many who joined in forming abolition societies. By 
1837 these societies included probably 150,000 members. 
Among them were Wendell Phillips, the anti-slavery orator, and 
John Quincy Adams, the anti-slavery statesman. 


However, the anti-slavery 
movement spreads, 
supported by such men 
as Wendell Phillips and 
John Quincy Adams. 
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John Quincy Adams was the champion of the sacred right of 
petition. For many years in his opposition to slavery he stood 
almost alone in the national House of Representatives. On 
the floor of the House he presented hundreds of petitions that 
slavery be abolished in the District of Columbia, and that the 
slave-trade between the states be stopped. As these petitions 
were displeasing to Southern members, Congress voted not to 
receive them. This was not fair play and aroused much sym- 
pathy in the North for the abolition movement. Although for 
many years the House refused to receive these petitions, the 
heroic efforts of the “Old Man Eloquent,’’ as Adams was 
called, at last gained for them due consideration (1844). 


SUGGESTIONS AND PROBLEMS FOR THE PUPIL 


1. Upon what did we base our claim to Oregon? Upon what was the Brit- 
ish claim based? Discuss the relative merits of each claim. How, 
and upon what basis, was the Oregon difficulty settled ? 

2. What reason is assigned in the text for the origin of the anti-slavery move- 
ment? Previous to this time no question had been raised as to slavery 
in the South. Imagine yourself a Southern planter with many slaves, 
the freeing of which would mean your economic ruin. You are a 
good citizen and believe in state rights. Suppose you hear that 
Garrison and Lovejoy and others in the North are agitating for freeing 
the slaves immediately. Express your feeling in the matter in a letter 
to a Northern abolitionist. 

3. How did opposition to the abolitionists express itself in the South? In the 
North? Did the agitation of the abolitionists leave any possibility 
for a peaceable solution to the slavery question? Is it possible slavery 
might have disappeared in the South as it had in the North, where 
paid labor was more profitable? 

4. Do you think the abolitionists considered any of the practical difficulties 
of caring for the negroes after they were freed? You must try to 
understand economic conditions as they were as well as the great 
moral question of right and wrong in the crusade against slavery. 

5. Discuss the principle of the right of petition as defended by Adams. Read 
the account of his untiring efforts as described in Morse’s “ John 
Quincy Adams.” 


READINGS FOR THE TEACHER AND THE PupiL: Wilson, Division and Reunion, 
117-125; Rhodes, History of the United States, 1, 53-72; Morse, John Quincy Adams ; 
Coman, Industrial History of the United States, 269-278; Sparks, Expansion of the 
American People, 301-309; Burgess, The Middle Period, chap. XI; Garrison, 
William Lloyd Garrison; Powell, Some Forgotten Heroes; Parkman, The Oregon 


Trail, 264, 279. 


. 
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B. Annexation of Texas and the Mexican War. 


About 1820, Southern people, 
many of them slaveholding plant- 
ers, began to migrate to Texas, 
then a part of Mexico, and by the 
year 1835 they had established several colonies. Being dissatis- 
fied with Mexican rule, they revolted (1835), defeated the Mexi- 
cans, and drove them out of Texas. They then declared their 
independence and sought annexation to the United States. 

This was pleasing to the South, because Texas lay south 
of the slavery line established by the Missouri Compromise in 
1820. If Texas, which was as large as fifty states of the size 
of Connecticut, could be added to the slave territory of the 
South, the cause of slavery would be materially strengthened. 
In time, four or five slave states could be made out of this vast 
area, and the South would thereby have a much larger number 
of senators. This increase of voting power in the Senate would 
enable her, even though outvoted in the House of Representa- 
tives, to maintain, for some years at least, the balance between 
the slave states and the free states. The Northern statesmen 
entered a vigorous protest. They believed that annexation would 
cause trouble with Mexico, which at first refused to acknowledge 
the independence of Texas. But this objection had little weight 
with the Southern slaveholders, because a war with Mexico 
might result in the acquisition of more slave territory. The 
North, however, earnestly opposed the acquisition of more 
slave territory, and just as earnestly opposed a war with Mexico. 
The South won and Texas entered the Union as a slave state 
in 1845. 


- Why the South favors and 
the North opposes the 
annexation of Texas. 


he conflicemereia te The annexation of Texas was deeply 
; resented by the Mexican Government, 
bring about the war ieaek ft 1 eee 
Onin Aerie. a loug now, a ve a long delay, it was 
willing to recognize that state as an in- 
dependent republic. But before any settlement could be made 
with Mexico a dispute arose about the boundary-line. Mexico 
claimed the territory to the Nueces River; Texas claimed it to 
the Rio Grande. The territory in dispute was large and there- 
fore desired both by the South and by Mexico. While the diffi- 
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culty was still under discussion, President Polk’ sent an envoy to 
Mexico to negotiate a treaty for the settlement of all differences 
between the two countries, but the Mexican Government refused 
to receive him. It was already concentrating troops at Matamoras, 
with the purpose, it was evident, of sending them across the Rio 
Grande, into the disputed territory. 

Our government did not remain 
inactive. General Zachary Taylor, 
who had been sent down in com- 
mand of American troops to support 
the cause of Texas, was ordered to 
occupy the disputed territory. He 
took a position on the Rio Grande 
at Fort Brown, opposite Matamoras. 
The Mexicans considered this an in- 
vasion of their territory, and made 
an attack upon some American dra- 
goons belonging to a reconnoitering 
party. President Polk at once sent 
to Congress a message in which he 
declared: “‘ War exists notwithstand- 

JAMES K. POLK. ing all our efforts to avoid it, exists 

by the act of Mexico herself. Mex- 

ico has invaded our territory and shed American blood upon 

American soil.’”’” Congress therefore declared that war existed 

“by the act of Mexico,’”’ and at once ordered troops to invade 
Mexican territory (1846). 

The American plan of campaign was comprehensive. It in- 
dicated, so many thought, that the purpose of the war was the 
conquest of new territory. Although meeting with stout oppo- 
sition, the American commanders easily carried out their plans. 
The war was one-sided. All the battles were won by the 


1 James K. Polk, eleventh President of the United States (1845-1849), was born 
in Mecklenburg County, North Carolina, in 1795, and died in 1849. In 1806 he 
removed to Tennessee. After being graduated with distinguished honors from the 
University of North Carolina, he entered upon the study of law. He served the 
State of Tennessee not only as governor but as member of the national House 


of Representatives. His habits were simple, and his private life sincere and 
blameless. 
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Americans, even in cases where our troops were greatly out- 
numbered. In less than two years Mexico was conquered, and 
her entire territory was at the mercy of the United States. 

There were many reasons for the defeat of the Mexicans. 
Their government was weak and poor; their generals were in- 
efficient; their troops were without discipline and proper equip- 
ment. They fought bravely but were inferior to the Americans 
in intelligence, dash, and endurance. 

Although at the close of the war Mexico 
was helpless, our government paid more 
than $18,000,000! for the cession? of ter- 
ritory made to the United States. The 
results of the war seemed decidedly favorable to the slavehold- 
ers, who thought they had acquired a vast region adapted to 
the use of slave labor. If we include in the territory acquired 
by the Mexican War the State of Texas and the parts of Ari- 
zona and New Mexico secured by the Gadsden Purchase® a 
little later, the whole area is equal to more than 190 states of 
the size of Connecticut. 

Apart from the acquisition of territory, there was another re- 
sult of the war which proved costly to the United States, namely, 
the growing unfriendliness between the two sections over the 
slavery question. The South insisted that slavery should go 
into the new territory; the North insisted that it should not. 
In fact, this quarrel over the question of slavery in the new 
territory began even before the war was over. In 1846, when 
it seemed evident what the result of the fighting would be, 
David Wilmot, a representative in Congress from Pennsylvania, 
proposed that slavery should be forever prohibited in all the 
territory which should be acquired from Mexico. This was 


Results of the war 
lead to the 
Wilmot Proviso. 


1The sum paid to Mexico was $15,000,000. The United States also satisfied 
claims of American citizens against Mexico to the amount of about $3,500,000. 

2 By consulting the map you will observe that the cession included what is now 
California, Nevada, Utah, and parts of Colorado, Arizona, and New Mexico. 

3In 1853 a treaty was negotiated through James Gadsden which settled the 
disputed boundary with Mexico. The United States paid $10,000,000 and gained 
the Mesilla Valley, an area of about twenty million acres, or more than six times 
the size of Connecticut. It formed the southern part of what is now New Mexico 
and Arizona, and became known as the Gadsden Purchase. 
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called the Wilmot Proviso. It failed of enactment by Con- 
gress, but it expressed a policy which was soon to be made a 
guiding principle by a great political party. Two years later 
this principle became the political watchword of the Free Soil 
party and later of the Republican party. The Wilmot Proviso 
marked the swift approach of the downfall of slavery in the 
United States. 


SUGGESTIONS AND PROBLEMS FOR THE PUPIL 


1. Explain the attitude of the North and the South toward the Mexican War. 
What were its causes and results? 

2. Do you think President Polk was justified in going to war with Mexico 
and in acquiring so vast a territory from her through conquest? Dis- 
cuss the question in connection with the Monroe Doctrine. 

3. Discuss the development, peace, and prosperity of the territory thus ac- 
quired as part of the United States; on the other hand, what it 
might have been as part of Mexico. 

4. Many of our leading statesmen claimed that Texas and California lay in 
the path of our “‘manifest destiny,” i. e., in the path of our inevitable 
growth westward. 

5. Ponder this statement from Calhoun: ‘‘It would be vain to expect that we 
could prevent our people from penetrating into California. ... We 
alone can people [this region] with an industrious and civilized race.” 
Also this from Senator Benton: ‘‘We want . . . the Texas of La Salle 
- .. for great natural reasons obvious as day and permanent as 
Nature.” 

6. Including Texas and the Gadsden Purchase, how many states of the size 
of your own would the whole territory acquired in the Mexican War 
equal? 

7. Imagine yourself a rich slave-owner in 1845, and write a letter in which 
you advocate the annexation of Texas. 

8. Read Walker’s ‘‘The Making of the Nation”’ for a discriminating account 
of the events leading up to the Mexican War. 


READINGS FOR THE TEACHER AND THE Pupit: Coffin, Building the Nation, 
314-350; Wilson, Division and Reunion, 133-156; Rhodes, History of the United 
States, 1, 87-98; Bassett, 4 Short History of the United States, 438-453; Wright, 
Children’s Stories of American Progress, chaps. XIII, XIV; Burgess, The Middle 
Period, chaps. XIII, XIV, XVI; Powell, Some Forgotten Heroes; Sparks, Expansion 
of the American People, 310, 323. 

Ficrion anv Poetry: Barr, Remember the Alamo; Munroe, With Crockett and 
Bowie; Lowell, The Biglow Papers; Whittier, The Angel of Buena Vista; O’Hara, 
The Bivouac of the Dead; Miller, The Defense of the Alamo. 
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C. The Mexican Cession and the Compromise of 1850 


Following closely upon the Mexi- 
can War came the discovery of gold 
in California! The event was of 
great significance both in itself and 
also in its bearing on the Mexican 
cession and the slavery question. 
This region had been valued 
for its fertile soil and delight- 
ful climate. It had also the 
fine harbor of San Francisco. 
These attractions drew a few 
settlers, who in 1848 made a 
wonderful discovery. Some 
workmen, in digging a mill- 
race for Captain Sutter, a 
Swiss emigrant, discovered 
shining particles of gold in a 
stream flowing into the Sacra- 
mento River, about one hun- EE See palapeppe hotel aa? 
dred miles northeast of San 
Francisco. Upon examination of the surrounding country the 
soil, the river-beds, and the rocks were found to be rich in gold. 
Before the close of 1861 these newly discovered mines had 
yielded more than $500,000,000. 

As soon as the news spread abroad, people were greatly ex- 
cited and rushed to California from all parts of the United 
States. Farmers, professional men, mechanics, tradesmen, all 
classes, were seized with a sudden desire for wealth, and left 
their work to seek it in the gold fields. Vessels entering the 
harbors of San Francisco were deserted by their crews, who 
rushed with pickaxe and shovel to the mines. 

From the Eastern states there were three routes to California: 
the first and longest was by vessel around Cape Horn, the trip 
from New York to San Francisco in 1848 taking about one hun- 


Discovery of gold in 
California turns the eyes 
of an excited people to 
the unexplored, 
untravelled West. 


1'The people living in California at this time were mostly Spaniards and Mexi- 
cans. They made their living by raising cattle. 
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dred and thirty days; the second was by way of the Isthmus 
of Panama; the third was overland across the country by slowly 
moving trains of wagons and ox-carts. This last route required 
about one hundred days after reaching the plains west of the 
Mississippi. 

The difficulties and dangers on the plains and in the desert 
regions were many. As we have before had occasion to notice, 


le 
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comments 


THE GOLD RUSH—EARLY SETTLERS CROSSING THE PLAINS, 


From a drawing by Harvey Dunn. 


there was danger not only from Indians, who often attacked the 
emigrants, but also from disease, occasioned by hardship and 
exposure. Thousands died on the way, and bones of human be- 
ings, horses, and oxen, lay strewn along the route. The Mormon 
settlements near the Great Salt Lake offered a refuge to many, 
where they could rest in safety and procure fresh supplies, but 
beyond this point there was still a long journey. 

Yet in spite of the hardships, large numbers flocked to the 
gold region. In less than eighteen months after gold was dis- 
covered California had a population of about 100,000. San 
Francisco increased from 2,000 to 20,000 people, and Sacramento 
from a little cluster of houses to a city of 10,000 inhabitants. 
The discovery of gold in California had several results worth 
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@©Ewing Galloway. 


ABOVE IS A REPRODUCTION OF AN OLD PRINT OF SAN FRANCISCO AS IT WAS IN 
1849. BELOW, A PHOTOGRAPH SHOWING A BIT OF THE WATER-FRONT RE- 
BUILT SINCE THE FIRE OF 1906, 


noting: (1) By greatly increasing the gold in circulation, it 
stimulated trade and commerce; (2) by developing the Pacific 
coast, it led about twenty years later to the building of the first 
Pacific railroad; (3) it had, as we shall now see, an important 
bearing upon the slavery question. 
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In about a year there were people enough 
in California to organize a state, but Con- 
gress had been so occupied discussing the 
slavery question that it had not established 
any form of government there. Among the 
gold-diggers were disorderly and lawless men, who took advan- 
tage of the almost chaotic condi- 
tions. Angry disputes arose over 
mining claims; ruffians united to 
form bands of robbers; murders 
were frequent; and when disturbers 
of the peace were imprisoned there 
was constant fear that a mob might 
release them. To establish order, 
the better class of citizens were 
forced to act without waiting for 
Congress. They organized a govern- 
ment of their own, and applied for 
admission into the Union in 1849. 
As nearly all of the “‘ Forty-niners,”’ 

ZACHARY TAYLOR, as these thousands of gold-seekers 
were called, were from the North, 
they wished California to be made a free state. 


California seeks 

admission to the 
. Union as a free 

state.! 


1Tt was in the same year that Zachary Taylor, twelfth President of the United 
States (1849-1850), took up the duties of the presidency. He was born in Orange 
County, Virginia, in 1784, and died in 1850. While he was yet an infant his 
parents removed to Kentucky, which continued to be his adopted state until 1841, 
when he made his family home in Baton Rouge, Louisiana. Although his oppor-. 
tunities for education were limited, his keen desire for knowledge led him to 
study ancient and modern history. He became a daring and skilful soldier, serv- 
ing his country with great distinction as brigadier-general in the Mexican War. 
“Old Rough and Ready,” as he was fondly called by his many admirers, indicates 
that he was a popular hero. He died in the second year of his presidency. 

Millard Fillmore, thirteenth President of the United States (1850-1853), was 
born in Cayuga County, New York, in 1800, and died in 1874. In early youth he 
learned the meaning of a life of struggle. Until fourteen years of age he worked 
on a farm nine months of the year, and attended the primitive schools of those 
times the remaining three. At fourteen he was apprenticed to a trade, but man- 
aged to find some time for study. Later he studied law, and won for himself an 
enviable position at the bar. Having been elected Vice-President in 1848, he be- 
came President on the death of Zachary Taylor in 1850. His kindly manner and 
never-failing courtesy made him very popular. 
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It will be remembered that the Mis- 
souri Compromise was brought about by 
the purchase of the Louisiana Territory. 
The whole question of slavery was re- 
newed by the Mexican cession, and now 
the application of California to come into the Union increased the 
agitation. The question before Congress was: Should the terri- 
tory acquired from Mexico be slave or free? The North argued 
that since it had always been free, it should continue to be 
free. The South was divided in opinion. Some of the South- 
erners wished to extend the line of the Missouri Compromise, 
36° 30’, as a boundary, to the Pacific. Others claimed, as in 
1820, that Congress had no constitutional right to interfere with 
slavery, and that the people in the territories ought to be al- 
lowed to decide for themselves whether they should come into 
the Union as free or as slave states. 


Shall the territory 
acquired from Mexico 
be slave or free? A 
grave question. 
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The issue was a grave one. There were several questions in 
dispute: (1) California wished to come in as a free state, but in 
that case the balance of power in the Senate would be disturbed. 
Hence there were strong objections from the South. (2) The 
anti-slavery men continued to urge 
upon Congress legislation that would 
abolish slavery, or, at least, the 
slave-trade in the District of Co- 
lumbia. Whether or not Congress 
had a right to interfere with slavery 
in the territories, it clearly had a 
right to enact a measure against 
slavery in the District of Columbia, 
which was under the direct control 
of Congress. For years, as noted, 
John Quincy Adams had struggled 
bravely in behalf of legislative action 

SEEDED TIELMORIE against slavery in this district. (3) 

The South insistently complained 

that ie North violated the Fugitive Slave Law, by aiding the 
escape of slaves from their masters to Canada. While these 
difficult questions were pressing for satisfactory answers, many 
people began to fear a dissolution of the Union. Threats of 
secession were freely made by some offthe more ardent pro- 
slavery men. It was evident that pt and wise measures 


must be taken to quiet the violent feelings among people in 
both sections. 


Henry Clay had already fairly gained 
for the Compromise of me Ee > pesca ae Dy lane < 
cee leading part in securing the Missouri 
1850 in his famous <a ane 
bs ‘ aes Compromise in 1820, and again in the 
Omnibus Bill. ake ‘ : 
compromise in 1833, which adjusted the 
difficulties relating to the tariff and nullification in South Caro- 
lina. In his old age he was now called upon to help meet these 
new issues in 1850. He therefore prepared what was called 
the “Omnibus Bill,”’ because it made provision for settling many 
questions. 


This famous Omnibus Bill, or Compromise of 1850, contained 


Henry Clay provides 
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four essential clauses, two of which favored the North and two 
the South. They were as follows: (1) California was to be ad- 
mitted as a free state (for the North); (2) but in the rest of the 
Mexican cession, divided into the two territories of Utah and 
New Mexico, the people were to decide for themselves whether 
or not they would have slaves (for the South); (3) the slave-trade, 
not slavery, was to be abolished in the District of Columbia (for 
the North); (4) but a vigorous and exacting Fugitive Slave Law 
was to be passed (for the South). Many people believed and ° 
others hoped that this compromise would bring peace and good- 
will throughout the country. 

Congress had already directed that 
the Fugitive Slave Law of 1793 should 
be carried out by the various state 
governments. As the South charged 
that the Northern states were neglect- 
ing to enforce this law in a proper man- 
ner, the fugitive-slave clause was inserted in the Compromise of 
1850. Accordingly, Congress passed a rigid Fugitive Slave Law, 
which was to be enforced not by state but by federal officers. 
By its provisions fugitive slaves, or negroes claimed as fugitive 
slaves, were to have no trial by jury and were not to be per- 
mitted to testify in their own defense. All citizens, if called 
upon, were required to aid the United States marshal in cap- 
turing runaway slaves. 

Many cases of cruelty, injustice, and violence followed in the 
execution of this law, and the indignation of the North rose to 
fever-heat. Soon the “higher law’ of right and justice was 
openly proclaimed, some people being willing to defy a law that 
was in their view cruel and inhuman. 

The outcome of this intense opposition to the Fugitive Slave 
Law was the passage by many Northern states of the Personal 
Liberty laws, which granted trial by jury to runaway slaves 
and in other ways protected them from the severity of the 
Fugitive Slave Law. Naturally these laws embittered the South- 
ern slaveholders, who accused the North of the intention of doing 
away with slavery. They further asserted that in passing them 
the Northern states were nullifying an act of Congress and vio- 
lating the Constitution. 


The Fugitive Slave 
Law arouses the 
North and many 
Northern states pass 
Personal Liberty bills. 
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It is true that there were people in 
the North who secretly aided the run- 
away slaves in escaping to Canada. 
The fugitives made their way to freedom by means of the so- 
called ‘‘Underground Railroad.” The ‘‘stations’” were the 
houses of persons who received the negroes at any hour, night 


How the ‘‘ Underground 
Railroad ”’ operated. 


SLAVE QUARTERS ON A SOUTHERN PLANTATION, 


or day, giving them food and shelter and keeping them ina safe 
hiding-place until they could be sent on to the next “station.” 
Thus they were fed and cared for until they reached Canada, . 
the northern end of this strange railroad. It is estimated that 
over 30,000 fugitive slaves escaped to Canada between 1830 
and 1860. 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin ” In the midst’ of the heated politi- 
: j ware cal discussion about slavery, Uncle 
stirs the imagination . : : 
Tom's Cabin, by Harriet Beecher 
of the North and , : os 
nae ; Stowe, was published. This vivid 
arouses the indignation ‘ ; ; 
story of plantation life, setting forth 
of the South. : 
concretely the evils of the system, was 
read eagerly in all parts of the United States and in Europe. 
During the first year after its publication more than 200,000 
copies were sold. It not only appealed to the imagination as a 
story but it touched the heart and conscience of the reader. 
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Through its influence many men and women were moved to 
join the abolitionists in the conviction that slavery was a great 
moral evil. 

Slaveholders, on the other hand, were indignant, because, 
they declared, the book put an unfair emphasis upon the dark 
side of slavery. They said that in the author’s strong desire 
to represent the inhuman treatment which slaves sometimes 
suffered at the hands of cruel masters, she had not given a true 
impression of the institution as it really existed. 

With such opposing views of slavery 
Id honestly by good men in different 
sections of the country, it will be well to 
review briefly the steps by which, on both sides, they had 
arrived at their firm convic- 
tions. When the Constitu- 
tion was adopted many slave- 
holders—and they included 
such men as Washington, 
Jefferson, and Madison—were 
opposed to slavery. But by 
1850 the Southern slavehold- 
ers had come to believe that 
the system of slave-labor was 
quite as good for the negroes 
as it was for the planters. In 
defending their belief, they 
advanced such arguments as 
the following: (1) They said 
the negroes in the South, liv- 
ing in close touch with a ore. 
highly civilized group of white  prrsenTING THE NEW MISTRESS TO THE 
people, were in a much better SLAVES IN BEFORE-THE-WAR DAYS. 
+): From a drawing by W. T. Smedley. 
condition than they would be 
as savages in Africa. (2) They declared that negro slaves were 
better treated even than the free working men in the mills and 
factories of Northern cities; ‘‘for when sickness, accident, or old 
age falls to the lot of the wage-earner in the North,” declared 
Calhoun and other pro-slavery leaders, “‘he is allowed to shift 


The South honestly 
‘ : he 
believes in slavery. 
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for himself in any way that he can. In the South kind masters 
look after the needy and helpless slaves, who are therefore treated 
less cruelly than the more unfortunate factory worker in the 
North.” 

We can better understand the planter’s 
point of view when we consider the large 
part which slavery had come to play in 
the industrial and social life of the South. In 1850 the popula- 
tion of the fifteen slave states was about 9,000,000, of whom 
about 3,000,000 were slaves. There-were nearly 350,000 slave- 
holders,! but only about 8,000 men owned over fifty slaves each, 
and nearly all of these lived in the seven cotton-producing states, 
where the work was done almost wholly by slave labor and on 
large plantations. 

On all of the large plantations only one crop was cultivated, 
and that was cotton, rice, or sugar. A large supply of cheap 
labor, entirely at the command of the planters, was essential. 
Slavery satisfied the conditions. Having bought all the ne- 
groes he needed, the only other expense to the planter was their 
food, clothing, and shelter. The arrangement was simple, and 
in his opinion slavery was indispensable to the prosperity of the 
plantation system. 

As a rule, no doubt, the slaves were kindly treated when their 
work was in the household, and even in the fields when they 
worked with their owner on a small farm, as was largely true 
in Virginia and the border states of Maryland, Kentucky, and 
Tennessee. In such cases the relation was personal, and a 
friendly feeling existed between the white man and his slave. 
However, the case was different on those large plantations where 
great gangs were in the charge of overseers. Here, in the ab- 
sence of the plantation-owner, the overseer could treat the slaves 
as he pleased; and since his success was measured by the size of 
the crop at the end of the season, it was to his advantage to get 
as much work done as possible. In this way it happened that 
sometimes the black people were treated with inhuman cruelty. 
A worse evil still—an evil which many slave-owners tried to 


The Southern view 
is presented. 


168,820 held one slave each, and 105,683 held from two to five slaves each. 
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avoid—was the separation of families, husbands from wives 
and children from parents, when their masters sold them. 

As slavery became more profitable on the large cotton planta- 
tions of the Far South, great numbers of negroes were bought 
from the slavery states farther north, Virginia, for instance. It 
is estimated that about 25,000 a year were bought for this pur- 
pose. The demand for slave-labor on the large plantations was 
so great between 1850 and 1860 that a good field-worker would 
sell for as much as $1,500. Selling slaves at auction became a 
common sight in several of the larger Southern cities, and it was 
this traffic in human beings as mere property that gave greatest 
offense in the North to those who opposed the system. 


SUGGESTIONS AND PROBLEMS FOR THE PUPIL 


1. Trace on your map the three main routes to California from the Eastern 
States. Also trace the various routes across the plains from the Missis- 
sippi River. Which route would you have selected had you been going 
to California in 1849? Give reasons for your choice. What were the 
results of the discovery of gold? 

2. Explain why California sought admission into the Union as a free state. 
Could slaves be used as successfully in gold-mining as in cotton-grow- 
ing? How would Northern men be disposed toward a man owning 
twenty slaves working in competition with them? 

3. In what way was the Missouri Compromise called forth by the Louisiana 
Purchase? What question was asked about the Mexican cession? 
How did the North answer the question? How did the South answer ? 

4. What two clauses in the Compromise of 1850 favored the North? What 
two the South? Did such compromises tend to settle the issue of 
slavery or to make it bigger? 

5. What was the Fugitive Slave Law and what were its results? Explain 
the Personal Liberty laws and the Underground Railroad. What 
effect had “‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin” upon the slavery question ? 

6. Read Thomas Nelson Page’s “‘Old South” for a sympathetic picture of 
life in the “‘old South.” 

READINGS FOR THE TEACHER AND THE Puri: Wilson, Division and Reunion, 
123-132; Coffin, Building the Nation, 353-362, 387-406; Rhodes, History of the 
United States, 1, 27-57, 354-372; Eggleston, Household History of the United States ; 
Sparks, Expansion of the American People, 336-350; Wright, Children’s Stories of 
American Progress, chap. XVI; Burgess, The Middle Period, chap. XVII; Olmsted, 
A Journey in the Seaboard States. 


Fiction AND Portry: Munroe, Golden Days of Forty-Nine; Irving, Astoria; 
Harte, Tales of the Argonauts. 
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D. The Status of Slavery in the Territories as Fixed by the 
Kansas-Nebraska Bill and the.Dred Scott Decision 


By the Compromise of 1850 the 
people in all the territory acquired 
from Mexico, except California, were 
to decide for themselves whether or 
not they would have slavery. But 
this did not satisfy the South, whose 
need for a still further extension of slave territory to offset 
. the rapidly growing power of the 
free states of the North became more 
pressing every year. 

In 1854 Stephen A. Douglas, Demo- 
cratic senator from Illinois, claimed 
that the Compromise of 1850 had 
repealed the Missouri Compromise 
(see page 297); moreover, that Con- 
gress had no constitutional right to 
shut out slavery from the Louisiana 
Purchase. Therefore he proposed the 
erection of the two territories of 
Kansas and Nebraska, in which the 

Srieante DOUGLAS: settlers should decide whether they 
would have slavery or not. This mea- 
sure, known as the Kansas-Nebraska Bill,! became a law in 1854. 

This drastic law had far-reaching and demoralizing results: 
(1) It took from Congress all authority over slavery in the terri- 
tories, and transferred it to the people, introducing the principle 
known as “‘squatter sovereignty”’; (2) it opened to slavery all 
the territories belonging to the United States; (3) it led to a bitter 
struggle over Kansas; (4) and it opened again with renewed 
intensity the slavery controversy, which could never again be 
settled by peaceable means. 


Kansas-Nebraska Bill 
gives authority over 
slavery in territories to 
the people therein— 
“squatter sovereignty.” 


1'The Kansas-Nebraska Bill was passed during the administration of Franklin 
Pierce, who was the fourteenth President of the United States (1853-1857). He 
was born in Hillsborough, New Hampshire, in 1804, and died in 1869. In his 
class at Bowdoin College, from which he was graduated, were Longfellow and 
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ENG aad the. |. After the people had been given author- 
ity to decide the question of freedom or 
slavery in Kansas, both the North and the 
South made a desperate effort to gain con- 
trol of that territory. Emigration was no 
longer a matter of private or personal interests. There were 
now urgent political reasons why emigration to Kansas should 
be encouraged from both sections. Accordingly, in the North 
the New England Emigrant Aid Society was formed to conduct 
companies of Free Soilers to Kansas and to aid them in making 
settlements. Soon long trains of emi- 
grant wagons were winding their way 
across the prairies and a thriving New 
England town was established at Law- 
rence as a centre of influence. 

The South was at a disadvantage in 
the contest, because slaveholders did 
not wish to risk taking their slaves into 
a territory that might, by vote of the 
people, become free. They therefore 
did not make such an organized effort 
to settle Kansas as did the North, but 
the pro-slavery men made what hasty 
preparations they could to counteract ey Pegs) arian 
what they called ‘an attempt to 
abolitionize Kansas with an army of hirelings and fanatics.” 

Since the slave states could not send sufficient settlers to out- 
vote the Free Soilers, armed bands of “‘ border ruffians,”’ so-called, 
swarmed across into Kansas from Missouri for the election of 
members to the first territorial legislature. They were successful 
and a pro-slavery government was set up. The Free Soilers 
then refused to recognize the pro-slavery legislature and elected 
delegates who formed an anti-slavery government at Topeka. 


South struggle for 
supremacy in 
Kansas. 


Hawthorne, the latter being a lifelong friend and his biographer. Entering the 
army at the outbreak of the Mexican War, he was promoted to the rank of briga- 
dier-general. After serving in both houses of Congress he was elected to the 
presidency in 1852. Although he believed in state rights and opposed all anti- 
slavery movements, he urged the people of New Hampshire, in the stormy days 
following the attack upon Fort Sumter in 1861, to stand by the Union. 
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By 1856 two rival governments were thus established. The 
anti-slavery settlers were clearly in the majority, but President 
Pierce supported the pro-slavery faction and used the influence of 
the administration to secure the admission of Kansas into the 
Union as a slave state. In spite of all his efforts, however, and 
those of his successor, President Buchanan, and the pro-slavery 
leaders, the free-state men won a victory. After three years 
of strife and border raids (1855-1858), the state was admitted 
to the Union in 1861 with an anti-slavery constitution. 

By this time slavery had brought about 
as great changes in the political parties, for 
it had become the dominant issue. In 
1833 the National Republican party (see 
page 246) was succeeded by the Whig party and Henry Clay 
became its leader. This party opposed the Mexican War. At 
the close of the war many Northern Whigs and Democrats 
firmly believed in the principle of the Wilmot Proviso, that 
slavery should be prohibited in all the Mexican cession. They 
became anti-slavery men and, joining the abolitionists, formed 
the Free Soil party. But while many Northern Whigs became 
anti-slavery men, many pro-slavery Whigs in the South joined 
the Democrats. The result was the breaking up of the Whig 
party after 1852. 

The passage of the Kansas-Nebraska Bill (1854) caused still 
another split in parties. All voters in the North who opposed 
the further extension of slavery, whether they had been pre- 
viously known as Democrats or Free Soilers, called themselves 
Anti-Nebraska men. In the following year the Anti-Nebraska 
men began to be called the Republican party, and this name 
has been continued. The corner-stone of the Republican party 
was the principle contained in the Wilmot Proviso. 

While the problem of slavery was receiv- 
ing so much attention, events far removed 
from our home shores were extending our 
relations with foreign lands. In 1854 Com- 
modore Matthew C. Perry, in command of 
a fleet sailing westward in the Pacific, entered the Bay of Yedo 
in Japan. His arrival was unheralded, for up to that time the 


New political 
parties arise wi 
the new issues. 


Commodore Perry 
secures a treaty 
of commerce with 
Japan. 
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Japanese, as an Oriental nation, had been suspicious of all for- 
eign peoples, and had refused to have any dealings with them; 
but Commodore Perry won their good-will, and induced them 
to enter into a treaty of commerce with our country.! Since 
that time Japan has remained on a friendly footing with the 


COMMODORE PERRY MEETING THE IMPERIAL COMMISSION AT YOKOHAMA. 
From a lithograph in ‘‘ Perry’s Narrative.” 


United States and has dealt extensively with us. It was for her 
the beginning of a period of marvellous industrial and commercial 
progress. Through her trade relations, which rapidly developed 
with this country and Europe, she came into touch with Western 
civilization and surprised the world by the alertness with which 
she adopted new ideas. 

Another contact with foreign life was made 
through immigration, which, about the middle 
of the century, was beginning on a large scale. 
Before 1840 the number of immigrants coming 
to the United States during any one year never exceeded 100,000. 

1'Ten years earlier China had agreed to let our merchants trade in some of her 
‘ports. 


Immigration 
increases on a 
large scale. 
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A reference to the immigration table given below will show 
that from 1845 onward, especially after 1848, the increase was 
surprisingly great. This is accounted for by the fact that 
during almost the whole decade from 1840 to 1850 there was 
much unrest in Europe, which led to political disturbances ex- 
tending through many European countries. In 1848 a revolu- 
tion broke out in Germany for the purpose of putting down gov- 
ernment by kings, princes, and nobles, and establishing govern- 
ment by the people. When this revolution failed, many of its 
leaders were thrown into prison, shot, or banished. Thousands 
fled to America. In the four years between 1846 and 1850 it 
is estimated that 1,000,000 Germans emigrated to this country. 


TABLE OF IMMIGRATION FROM EUROPE FOR THE YEARS 


1845-1856 
| Number of Number of 
Year Immigrants Year iamuead 
BOWS ius tesa ao: eatctere nes 114,371 DSS Liss cu iyers Se Soeyesiait 379,466 
SA Owens eee Woke. ete Ware ss 154,416 BS Sa seeihe crectece ts ners 371,603 
I BA Tis cats wicislls, oteysiences tos eats 234,968 EC eee ee EP 368,645 
ESAS rvaese ok Sense Gistoien: 226,527 TO5A oe. Moke oer caer 427,833 
LSA Oistrevaveta lore er aiiaviayat sia Us) 6.5 294,024 TSS5:2.. <ereeaees aston 200,877 
TSS Oe iava vyaatiha suse Morchere toners 310,004 T8563 csqeclueck oe aes 200,436 


About the same time a large number of Irish came to the 
United States, following an almost total failure of the potato- 
crop in Ireland in 1846. As between a third and a half of the 
people depended upon potatoes for food, there had been a wast- 
ing famine. Before the end of two years nearly 1,000,000 had: 
perished, and tens of thousands had sailed for the United States. 
According to the census of 1850 there were in our country 
nearly 1,000,000 Irish, and most of them made their homes in 
the coast cities of the North and the East. But by far the 
larger number of other immigrants from Europe joined the west- 
ward movement, thereby increasing the populations in the new 
states and territories. People from many nations sought homes 
here, attracted not only by the free government but by the abun- 
dance of cheap land, light taxes, and plenty of work. The dis- 


covery of gold in California was another magnet drawing 
people to our shores. 
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TABLE OF POPULATION IN WESTERN STATES AND 
TERRITORIES IN 1840, 1850, AND 1860 


Population 


States 


1840 1850 1860 


Illinois iL Es Conn cp eric ee 472,254 846,034 1,704,323 
Incdianaspemet nid 8k oak fei eos sss 478,698 977,154 1,339,000 
LER iis eA: thas Gee ee 42,924 191,881 673,844 
VIRGO sa em ot eee orks 0 211,560 395,071 742,314 
NU ISCONSIN cera tea trie. Vyeer ba was. 503 30,749 304,756 774,710 
Caliornuatee eee ek eo Meh betes. 91,636 361,353 
IMI ESOL Aas 3 5 ge Se eee eee es eS 6,038 171,864 
\b 24 Ci Se I ee teats Me tlle RISES 11,354 40,214 
(SOGEAAOM eee ke ee ae ay BA22 k 


[SAIS NS cele TEER oR eae OLR ele sma | Me 106,579 
IS) BEE) Nk «ctl Sc (ee | a ed 28,759 
DRO & 5 ce dhe See lms I ea | a ce 52,337 


It is significant that most of the immigrants sought the North 
rather than the South. Many liked the climate of the North 
better, and found there a greater variety of work than was pos- 
sible on the large plantations. Others avoided the South because 
in that section labor was considered servile and degrading for the 
white man. In fact, slaveholders did not encourage European 
immigrants to come to the South, because free white laborers were 
not needed and besides their presence might make the slaves 
discontented and lead to insurrection. 

As immigration went elsewhere, 
the South lost the possible increase 
of population that might have come 
in that way, and so the development 
of its natural resources was held 
back. Within its own boundaries there were reasons which ex- 
plain why the South did not keep pace with the North in indus- 
trial prosperity: (1) The negroes, ignorant and often lazy, did 
not work so industriously as free and intelligent white men de- 
pendent upon their own efforts. (2) Since slavery degraded 
labor, most of that large class of people in the South known as 
poor whites would not work more than they were obliged to. 
They could not be counted in the producing class. (3) The 


For a number of reasons 
the South does not keep 
pace with the North in 
industrial prosperity. 
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plantation-owners, for the most part, spent very much of their 
time in leisure, leaving their crop-raising in charge of over- 
seers. The South was at that time lacking in a thrifty, indus- 
trious middle class. Moreover, by failing to adopt the system of 
crop rotation and the use of fertilizers, the planters wore out 
the land and had to keep seeking new fields for their crops. 

The South not only wasted the land but neglected its enor- 
mous natural resources. Depending almost exclusively upon 
agriculture, it made little use of the vast regions of timber, of 
coal and iron deposits, or of its rivers, which could supply 
excellent water-power for mills and factories along their banks. 
While in the main an atmosphere of leisure pre- 


SUNS A Gisae vailed in the South, in the North there was the 
poe hum of industry. Labor was honorable and idlers 
industrially. 


were few. Most persons belonged to the produc- 
ing class, and a spirit of enterprise showed itself in agriculture, 
manufacture, trade, and commerce. Moreover, with a system 
of intelligent free labor, the North profited by inventions in 
agriculture and industry and was progressive. These points of 
difference explain in large measure why the North outstripped 
the South in wealth, prosperity, and political power. 
rte Weetthe If we examine the tables of population 
feline or neticnalien in some of the Western states and terri- 
ened eee tories from 1840 to 1850, and from 1850 
to 1860, we shall see that the increase 
was continuous and very great. This was not all due to foreign 
immigration. Much was the result of the large movement of 
population from the Eastern states. The prairie-lands, so fer- 
tile and so easily brought under cultivation, invited men to 
begin life anew where natural conditions highly favored pros- 
perity. Railroads encouraged the movement by making trans- 
portation of emigrants and goods easy, rapid, and inexpensive. 
It is worth noting that only a small part of this westward 
emigration was from the South. Since most of it carhe from 
Northern and Eastern states, the people were not in sympathy 
with the slaveholding planter. Moreover, when the Westerners 
wished to find a market for their corn, wheat, and other prod- 
uce, they traded with the North more especially, because the 
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North had what they wanted to buy and there was mutual 
profit in the trade. With,common interests the North and the 
West soon found themselves with com- 
mon sympathies and common political 
aims and purposes. 

Year by year the West became more 
closely identified with the North, in her 
loyalty to the Union. Having received 
statehood from the national government, 
the Westerners had little of the state 
rights feeling so common in the South. 
They were, first of all, Americans, ready 
to stand for the preservation of the 
Union. Many Southern people had 
gone into the West, and when they 
reached that section they found men 
from various parts of the Union. They JAMES BUCHANAN. 
gradually adapted themselves to their 
new surroundings and in the course of years became strong for 
the Union in thought, and Western in manner of life. It was 
but natural, then, that when the clash of arms between the 
North and the South came in 1861, the Westerner shouldered 
his musket in behalf of a Union which he had unconsciously 
helped to weld into an indivisible nation. 

_An unfortunate feature of this successful 
development of the West was another 
: period of speculation which, like that of the 
EOS Dery: thirties, ended in a disastrous panic. Men 
expected through the purchase of Western lands to make great 
fortunes. Banks loaned money freely. Railroads were built 
faster than they could get business. Besides, the discovery of 
gold in California and Australia had increased the money in 
circulation and thus had contributed to the general feeling of 
prosperity. Extravagance in living followed. Trade was stimu- 
lated and soon there was an overproduction of goods. But too 
much business had been transacted on credit, and that brought 
on a panic. In August, 1857, the crash came and everywhere 


there was business distress. 


The panic of 1857 
causes a check to 
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The year of the panic was marked 
by another step in the advancing 
conflict over slavery. It was the 
Dred Scott Decision.1 The Kansas- 
Nebraska Bill (1854) had deprived 
Congress of all authority over the 
question of slavery in the territories and had left it wholly in 
the hands of the people. There followed a deadly struggle be- 
tween the North and the South, for control. It was evident 
that the North, with greatly superior resources, would win in 
other territories just as it had in Kansas. 

Dismayed at, the prospect, the South tried to find some means 
of changing the apparently hopeless situation. A weapon was 
created in the Dred Scott Decision (1857). Dred Scott was a 
slave belonging to an army surgeon. In 1834 this surgeon went 
with his slave from Missouri to Illinois, and some years after- 
ward to Minnesota Territory. On the return of master and 
slave to Missouri, Dred Scott claimed that, inasmuch as he had 
been taken by his owner into free territory, he himself was a 
free man. The case was finally tried in the Supreme Court of 
the United States, and the decision supported the position of 
the pro-slavery men. 

It declared in effect (1) that a slave, according to the Consti- 
tution, was not a person but a chattel or mere piece of property; 
(2) that the Missouri Compromise, forbidding slavery in a part 
of the Louisiana Purchase, was unconstitutional, since Congress 
had no right to interfere with slavery in the territories; (3) and 
that a master had as much right to take his slave with him 
into a free state as he had to take his horse, his cow, or any 
other kind of personal property. This decision was far-reach- 
ing. It meant nothing less than the extension of slavery into 


The Dred Scott Decision 
opens all territories, 
even free states, to 
slavery: another step 

in the conflict. 


1This noted decision was made public in the first year of Buchanan’s admin- 
istration. James Buchanan, fifteenth President of the United States (1857-1861), 
was born near Mercersburg, Pennsylvania, in 1791, and died in 1868. After his 
graduation from Dickinson College he studied law. He filled many public positions 
of great responsibility. Besides serving in both houses of Congress, he became 
secretary of state under President Polk and minister to England in Pierce’s adminis- 
tration. As President of the United States during the trying years just preceding 
the Civil War, he was severely blamed by the Unionists because he did not take a 
firm stand in opposition to the secession movement. : 
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all the territories. It intensified the anti-slavery feeling in the 
North, where many threatened that they would not obey the 
decision. 

In the midst of the excitement 
over the Dred Scott Decision, Abra- 
ham Lincoln was nominated by the 
Republican party in Illinois for the 
United States Senate. In accepting 
the nomination, he gave expression to his convictions regarding 
slavery. He said: ‘‘A house 
divided against itself cannot 
stand. I believe this govern- 
ment cannot exist perma. 
nently half slave and half 
free. I do not expect the 
Union to be dissolved; I do 
not expect the house to fall; 
but I do expect it will cease 
to be divided. It will be- 
come all one thing or all the 
other.”’ 

This fearless and open dec- 
laration by a candidate for the 
United States Senate startled 
the South. The words were 

fraught with deep meaning, 

CNTHE LINCOLN-DOUGLAS DEBaTz, for they showed clearly that 

Lincoln would strongly op- 
pose the extension of slavery into the new states; and they indi- 
cated his belief that in time slavery would’ be abolished. 

Stephen A. Douglas was the Demo- 
cratic nominee for the Senate, and Lin- 
coln challenged him to a series of debates 
in order to discuss the question of slavery 
thoroughly. The challenge was accepted. The debates which 
followed became famous. No halls were large enough to hold 
all the people who flocked to hear them. They were held in the 
afternoons, in the open air under the trees or in the prairie- 


The words of Lincoln on 
his nomination for the 
United States Senate 
startle the South. 


The Lincoln-Douglas 
debates assume 
national importance. 
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fields, before audiences of from 5,000 to 20,000, and containing 
women as well as men. In his clear, simple style, and with 
persuasive power, Lincoln was quite a match for his able oppo- 
nent. He argued that slavery was wrong, and he vigorously 
opposed its extension into new states. Finally, he put this ques- 
tion to Douglas: “Can the people of the territory, in any lawful 
way, keep slavery out of its limits before they seek admission 
as a state into the Union?” ‘“‘If they oppose slavery,’’ Douglas 
replied, ‘‘they can keep it out of their territory by unfriendly 
legislation.” As this statement repudiated the Dred Scott 
Decision, which had established the right of slaveholders to 
retain ownership of their slaves in any state of the Union, it 
was resented by the Southern people. 

As a consequence, although Douglas held the vote of the 
Northern Democrats and won his election as senator from 
Illinois, he at the same time estranged the South and lost their 
support in the campaign which followed his nomination for 
President (1860). Lincoln, on the other hand, lost his election 
to the Senate, but became well and favorably known, not only 
in Illinois but also in other parts of the country. 

About this time a thoroughgoing aboli- 
tionist, John Brown, who took a prominent 
part in the struggle for Kansas, came into 
general notice. He had a rugged, intense nature, a strong will, 
and he was deeply religious. His mind had dwelt so long on 
slavery that he imagined himself to be an instrument in God’s 
hands to put an end to it. His plan was to aid the slaves in 
escaping to the mountains of Virginia, which would become a 
rallying-place for the negroes, and there to arm them against 
their masters. With this purpose in mind, in the autumn of 
1859, accompanied by about twenty followers, he seized the 
arsenal at Harper’s Ferry. His effort ended in disastrous fail- 
ure. He was captured, brought to a speedy trial, and hanged. 
Throughout his trial he was calm and dignified, and he died 
bravely. 

The South was alarmed and angered by his deliberate at- 
tempt to stir up a general uprising of the slaves. They believed 
that there was a wide-spread plot. A large majority of the 


John Brown plans 
to free the slaves. 
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Northern people also condemned it as a futile and ill-considered 
measure. But its result was to increase the misunderstanding 
and widen the breach between the two sections of the country. . 
The irrepressible conflict was now at hand. 


SUGGESTIONS AND PROBLEMS FOR THE PUPIL 


1. How did the Kansas-Nebraska Bill differ from the Missouri Compromise? 
What important results did it have? What struggle did the North 
and South make to get hold of Kansas? You can easily see how such 
a struggle would stir up bitter feelings in the people of the North and 
the South. Explain why the Whig party ceased to exist. 

2. Note that the ‘“‘Anti-Nebraska men”? banded together on the one issue— 
that there should be no further extension of slavery. These men, 
standing on the principle of the Wilmot Proviso, began to call their 
following the Republican party. The fight all along, except in the 
case of the abolitionists, was about the extension of slavery into the 
new states. 

3. Why did immigrants settle in the North rather than in the South? Give 
three reasons why the South fell behind the North in prosperity. 

4. Account for the friendly relations between the North and the West, and 
for the Western attitude toward slavery and the Union. 

5. Before taking up the Dred Scott Decision review the following topics: 
The Ordinance of 1787; boundary-line between the free and the slave 
states before the purchase of Louisiana; the Missouri Compromise 
(1820); the Compromise of 1850; the Kansas-Nebraska Bill (1854). 

6. Why was the South jubilant over the Dred Scott Decision? What privi- 
leges did it give slave-owners in the territories and even in free states? 
How did this decision conflict with the right given people in the terri- 
tory to decide as to slavery in the Kansas-Nebraska Bill? What were 

the far-reaching results of this decision? 

7. Explain what Lincoln meant by saying that a house divided against itself 
cannot stand. Do you think he was right? 

8. Read Tarbell’s “Abraham Lincoln”? for a vivid account of the Lincoln- 
Douglas debates. 


READINGS FOR THE TEACHER AND THE Pupit: Wright, Industrial Evolution of 
the United States, 143-158; Rhodes, History of the United States; Carl Schurz, 
Abraham Lincoln; Gordy, Abraham Lincoln, 89-106; Wilson, Division and Re- 
union, 182-193; Coffin, Building the Nation, 427-434, 460-467; Sparks, The Men 
Who Made the Nation; Bassett, A Short History of the United States, 468-472, 485- 
504; Sparks, Expansion of the American People, 351-365; Burgess, The Middle 
Period, chaps. XVIII-XXI. . 


Fiction anp Poetry: Harris, Free Joe; Page, The Old South and Red Rock ; 
Bacheller, 4 Man of the Ages; Eggleston, Two Gentlemen of Virginia; Whittier, 
The Kansas Emigrants. 


GHAPTER Xiii 


THE CIVIL WAR SETTLES THE QUESTION OF SLAVERY 
AND OF SECESSION (1860-1865) 


A. Secession and War Immediately Follow the Election of Lincoln 


We have followed thirty years of angry controversy between 
the North and the South over the issue of slavery. Various com- 
promises served only to post- 
pone the inevitable settle- 
ment by force of arms. By 
1860 the question of slav- 
ery had caused a split in 
the Democratic party. The 
Northern Democrats believed 
in the principle of popular 
sovereignty, which allowed 
the people in the territories to 
decide for themselves whether 
or not they would have slaves. 
The Southern Democrats de- 
clared that the Constitution 
imposed upon Congress the 
duty of protecting slavery in 
the territories, and the Dred 
Scott Decision supported 
their view. The Republican 
party declared that the Con- 
stitution imposed upon Congress the duty of forbidding slavery 
in the territories and repudiated the Dred Scott Decision. 
This party did not at that time favor the abolition of slavery. 
The great political issue, therefore, in the campaign of 1860 
was the extension of slavery into the territories. The North- 
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ern Democrats nominated for President Stephen A. Douglas, 
the Southern Democrats John C. Breckinridge, and the Repub- 
licans Abraham Lincoln. As the Democratic vote was divided, 
the Republicans elected their candidate. 

The new President was one of the most 
remarkable men that any country has 
produced. He grew up in the pioneer re- 
gion of the new West, where he developed 
into a youth of manly character. His 
educational advantages were few, but his clear thinking and 
good judgment marked him as a leader in his community, and he 
was trusted by all who knew him. Although he went to school 
less than a year and his opportunities for reading were limited, 
he was patient and persevering in his search after knowledge, 
and gradually earned a wide reputation as a debater and public 
speaker. His keen sense of humor and his ability to tell a good 
story gave him rare power in winning men to his views. This 
power, combined with his other qualities, made him a great 
leader in the affairs of the nation. : 

South Carolina had given warning 
that she would withdraw from the 
Union if Lincoln should be elected. 
Accordingly, on December 20, 1860, 
through a state convention, she passed the Ordinance of Seces- 
sion. The Southern leaders did not closely discriminate be- 
tween abolitionists like William Lloyd Garrison and John Brown, 
and Republicans like Seward and Lincoln who wished to pre- 


The new President, 
Abraham Lincoln, 
becomes a great 
leader. 


South Carolina passes 
the Ordinance of 
Secession. 


1 Abraham Lincoln, sixteenth President of the United States (1861-1865), was 
born in Hardin County, Kentucky, February 12, 1809, and died at the hands of 
an assassin in 1865. His father removed to Indiana when his son was only seven 
years of age, and later to Illinois. Lincoln served as captain in the war with the 
Black Hawk Indians and later as a member of the Illinois state legislature. In 1837 
he began to practise law and soon became distinguished for his ability as a lawyer. 
In 1847-1849 he served as representative in Congress. He first attracted special 
attention, however, by his able speech in reply to Stephen A. Douglas on the 
repeal of the Missouri Compromise. This speech and his great reputation led to 
his nomination by the Republicans in 1858 for the United States senatorship. 
Douglas was nominated by the Democrats. The contest was a memorable one. 
Although Douglas secured the election, Lincoln’s able debating with Douglas led 
to his nomination for the presidency in 1860. 
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vent the extension of slavery into new states. When Lincoln 
was elected President, therefore, they recalled what he had said 
regarding a house divided against itself, and believed that under 
a President with such views the slave states would thrive better 
out of the Union than init. Like Calhoun, Southern leaders in 
general were more attached to their states than to the Union. 
And, since they held that a state had sovereign power, they also 
held that it could withdraw, or secede, from the Union when it 
chose. 

The North believed, as Webster had declared (1830), that the 
Constitution was not a compact between sovereign states, but 
the fundamental law of the nation; that the Union was ‘‘now 
and forever one and inseparable.’”’ With the South the state 
was first and the Union second; with the North the Union was 
first, and no state could secede from the Union against the will 
of the other states. According to the latter view peaceable 
secession, as Webster said (1850), was impossible. When, 
therefore, South Carolina passed the Ordinance of Secession 
she gave the signal for a terrible conflict in which the life of the 
nation was deliberately threatened. 

The following were the principal steps in the 
disagreement! leading up to the Civil War be- 
tween the North and the South. By reason of 
an unfavorable soil and climate, slavery did not 
pay in the North, while it seemed to pay in the South. As the 
moral sentiment against slavery increased in the North, the 
South saw that the interests of the slaveholder demanded an 
extension of slavery into new states. The North objected. 
This disagreement arrayed the sections against each other. 

Finally, the Southern political leaders declared that, since the 
states were nations with sovereign power, they had a perfect 
right not only to secede from the Union, but to erect a con- 
federacy. When eleven of the fifteen slave states tried to break 
up the Union by secession, the free states were determined to © 
preserve the Union, and the result was the Civil War. 

Within six weeks after the secession of.South Carolina the 


The principal 
steps toward 
Civil War. 


1 Of course the two sections had long disagreed on the tariff question also, But 
we have already seen how slavery led to this disagreement. 
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six other cotton states—Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, and Texas—had seceded.t These states naturally 
withdrew first, because slave-labor there was more profitable 
than in other parts of the South. On February 4, 1861, dele- 
gates from all these states except Texas met at Montgomery,” 
Alabama, and ‘organized the ‘‘Confederate States of America.” 
Jefferson Davis,’ of Mississippi, was elected President, and 
Alexander H. Stephens,’ of Georgia, Vice-President. 

The North and the South were more evenly 
matched for the war than is sometimes sup- 
posed. The advantages of the North were: (1) 
She had a population of 23,000,000, while the seceding states 
had but 9,000,000, three and a half millions of whom were 
slaves. . (2) She had many factories, by means of which the 
necessary military supplies could be furnished to Union armies. 
The South had to get most of her military supplies from abroad.® 


Advantages of 
the North. 


1The South was disappointed because some of the slave states did not secede 
and because the Northern people were so united. ‘The secessionists did not expect 
the cause to meet with such firm opposition throughout the North. 

2'The Confederate capital was removed from Montgomery, Alabama, to Rich- 
mond, Virginia, on May 20, 1861. 

8 Jefferson Davis was born in Kentucky in 1808, and died in 1889. After grad- 
uating from West Point (1828) he served in the army for some years and then 
became a cotton-planter in Mississippi. He took his seat in Congress in 1845, 
but again entered the army on the outbreak of the Mexican War. He distin- 
guished himself for bravery in this war, receiving a severe wound at the battle of 
Buena Vista. He represented his state (Mississippi) in the United States Senate 
in 1847-1851, and was secretary of war under President Pierce. He again entered 
the Senate in 1857, and there remained until the beginning of the Civil War, when 
he resigned. He was elected President of the Southern Confederacy, and remained 
in that office until the end of the war. 


4 Alexander H. Stephens was born near Crawfordsville, Georgia, in 1812, and died 
in 1883. After graduating from the state university at the head of his class, he 
studied law and soon began his long political career by securing an election to 

the state legislature. As a representative in Congress for sixteen years, 1843- 
' 1859, he proved himself to be a statesman of conspicuous ability. In 1860 he 
vigorously opposed secession, but when Georgia seceded ‘“‘he went with his state.” 
He was elected Vice-President of the Southern Confederacy and continued in that 
position throughout the Civil War. The year before his death he was elected 
governor of Georgia. , 

® Not until the war was half over did the Confederacy succeed in building and 


equipping the factgpies necessary for supplying its troops with guns and am- 
munition, 
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(3) The North had a navy that gave her command of the sea, 
while the South, by withdrawing from the Union, was without 
a navy ora merchant marine. Moreover, having put nearly all 
her man-power into the cultivation of rice, cotton, sugar, and 
tobacco, she had few trained sailors. Her extensive seacoast 
and large rivers were, therefore, open to attack from Northern 
vessels. (4) The North had also a greater number of able 
business men and far more wealth than the South. The in- 
dustrial system of the North had devel- 
oped men of the highest executive abil- 
ity in business. 

The South had the 
following advantages: 
(1) Fighting on the de- 
fensive, on her own soil, she needed 
fewer soldiers. Generally she could se- 
lect her own positions behind breast- 
works, and could fight near her base of 
supplies, while many Northern troops 
were required to garrison strategic points 
that had been captured in the South. 
Before the war had closed,.a large pro- JEFFERSON DAVIS. 
portion of the Union soldiers were guard- 
ing conquered territory. (2) At the beginning of the war the 
South had most of the experienced generals. (3) Moreover, the 
Southern people, almost exclusively devoted to the outdoor life 
of-agricultural pursuits, were well prepared to endure the severe 
physical strain demanded of a soldier in time of war. (4) The 
Southern troops were accustomed to the woods, and much of 
the fighting took place in the woods and rough country. 

Throughout the area of secession, cus- 
tom-houses, forts, arsenals, and all other 
property belonging to the United States 
were seized by the Confederacy. Some of President Buchanan’s 
cabinet were Southern men in full sympathy with the secession 
movement, and they took active measures to aid the Confed- 
erate cause by sending arms and military supplies to Southern 


Lous: 


Advantages of 
the South. 


The South seizes 
national property. 
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Buchanan did not believe in the right of secession; neither 
did he believe that the national government had a right to use 
coercion. But as he was in sympathy with the Southerners on 
the slavery question, he was unwilling to oppose them by pre- 
venting secession. The seceding states were therefore allowed to 
go far in preparation for war before Lincoln came into office. 


ae he 


From “‘ The Photographic History of the Civil War,” copyright Review of Reviews. 


CONFEDERATE OFFICERS AT SULLIVAN’S ISLAND, NEAR CHARLESTON, SOUTH 
CAROLINA, IN I86I. 


If a man of iron will like Andrew Jackson had been President, 
secession might have been put down before gaining. much head- 
way. Buchanan, with unfortunate indecision, let things drift, 
and by a let-alone policy brought disaster upon the Union. 

Before Lincoln’s inauguration the South was ready for war. 
Early in January (1861) President Buchanan sent the merchant 
steamer Star of the West with men and supplies to Major 
Anderson of the United States army, who had command at 
Fort Sumter in Charleston harbor. The Confederate troops in 
Charleston fired upon the steamer and prevented her reaching 
the fort. It seemed that decisive action by the government at 
Washington could not be long delayed. 
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In the midst of intense excitement 
throughout the Union, Lincoln left his 
home in Illinois for Washington. Be- 
fore he reached Baltimore he was in- 
formed that a plan had been made to 
assassinate him as he passed through that city. He was per- 
suaded to change his route, and go to Washington at night by a 
special train. Lincoln could hardly believe that the crisis was so 
close at hand. In his inaugural address of March 4, 1861, he 
said that he had no intention of interfering with slavery, because 
he thought the Constitution did not give authority to do so, 
but he declared that he would do everything in his power to 
preserve, protect, and defend the Union. In closing, he referred 
thus to the South: “‘We are not enemies, but friends. We must 
not be enemies. -Though passion may have strained, it must 
not break, our bonds of affection. The mystic chords of mem- 
ory stretching from every battle-field and patriot grave to every 
living heart and hearthstone all over this broad land will yet 
swell the chorus of the Union when again touched, as surely 
they will be, by the better angels of our nature.’ Although 
the address was free from bitterness, it left no doubt of the 
firmness of Lincoln’s purpose to uphold the Constitution. 

There were many in the North and in the 
South who wished to avoid war. The feeling 
was wide-spread that the situation could be 
met, as at other critical times, by a compro- 
mise. With this in view Senator John J. Crittenden, of Ken- 
tucky, proposed a Constitutional amendment, which provided 
(1) that slavery should be prohibited “‘in all the territory of the 
United States now held, or hereafter to be acquired, situated 
north of latitude 36° 30’”; (2) that in all the territory to the 
south of that line slavery should be recognized as existing, and 
should not be interfered with by Congress; and (3) that when 
states should be admitted from territory lying either north or 
south of that line they should be free or slave, as their constitu- 
tion might provide. This compromise failed. Lincoln himself 
stood firm in opposition to any action favorable to the extension 


of slavery. 


Lincoln, in his inaugural 
address, makes clear his 
resolution to defend 
the Union. 


Vain attempts 
are made to 
compromise. 
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Another Constitutional amendment received the required 
two-thirds vote of the Senate and the House. This provided 
that no amendment to the Constitution should in the future 
give to Congress the power to abolish or interfere with slavery 
in any state. Before this amendment could be acted upon by 
the states, deliberation gave place to war. 

Neither side wished to be the first to 
peor eee strike, but the South wished to get posses- 
ce sion of Fort Sumter. The Confederates had 
nein an opposing army of between 5,000 and 
6,000 men. Major Robert Anderson was in command of the 
fort with a small force of 
about 80 fighting men, and 
with only a small supply of 
provisions on hand. About 
one month after his inaugu- 
ration Lincoln decided to 
send supplies to the garrison. 

Two days after news of this 
decision reached South Caro- 
lina, General P. G. T. Beaure- 
gard, in command of the Con- 
federate troops in Charleston, 
demanded the surrender of 
the fort. When Major An- 
derson refused, Beauregard 
opened fire early on the morn- 
ing of April 12, 1861. For 

thirty-four hours the garrison 
at pe taunes $4 hou pene e* EFFECT held out against overwhelm- 

ing forces. When at last 
Major Anderson saw that there was no hope of supplies reaching 
the garrison, he surrendered. On Sunday afternoon, the 14th, 
the Union soldiers saluted the Stars and Stripes with fifty guns, 
and, with drums beating ‘‘ Yankee Doodle,” marched out of the 
fort to embark for New York. In this bombardment no one 
was killed on either side. The North received the news with a 
shock. The South even was surprised. ‘The secessionists had 
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From “The Photographic History of the Civil 


SOME CONFEDERATE GUNNERS IN 1861, 


War,” copyright Review of Renews. 


looked for compromise; but they had begun the war. A wave 
of intense patriotism spread throughout the North, and both 
governments made haste to organize their armies. 

When Virginia, North Carolina, Tennessee, 
and Arkansas were called upon to furnish their 
quota of troops to the national army they re- 
fused. Although these states had not wished to secede, they 
believed in the right of secession, and, therefore, when it be- 
came certain that the government meant to coerce their sister 
states to remain in the Union, they voted to secede. The _ 
secession area was thus extended over eleven states.1 When 
Virginia withdrew from the Union, the western part of the state 


Four more 
states secede. 


1The remaining slave states, Delaware, Maryland, Kentucky, and Missouri, 
did not secede. The mountainous parts of western Virginia, not being adapted 
to the cultivation of rice, cotton, sugar, or tobacco, had no large plantations, and 
there was not a large ownership of slaves in that part of the state. The people, 
therefore, did not sympathize with secession, and early in 1861 withdrew from 
Virginia and organized a separate state government under the name of West Vir- 
ginia. In June, 1863, West Virginia was admitted to the Union. The attitude 
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remained loyal, and by the early part of July the Union army 
had driven the Confederate troops out of that region.’ 

By that time, in the North the people 
were becoming impatient for action. They 
demanded an advance upon Richmond. 
General Irwin McDowell was in command, 
at Washington, of about 30,000 raw and untried troops, and 
the Confederate army of 22,000, under 
General Beauregard, was stationed at 
Manassas Junction, about thirty-five 
miles from Washington, on a little 
stream called Bull Run. 

Here, on July 21, McDowell made an 
attack upon the Confederates, in which 
he seemed.at first to be winning a vic- 
tory by forcing back a part of their 
army. At the critical moment, how- 
ever, the Confederates were reinforced,” 

and the Union army, with its raw troops 
ere dollis EWALL) under fire for the first time, fled in a 
panic toward Washington. The Con- 
federate army, because of its crippled condition, made no at- 
tempt to pursue. 
However the;Ner This battle probably benefited the 
Union more than it did the Confed- 
profited more than the 
South from Bull Run, °72°¥- The Confederates seemed to 
think that the war was over and began 
to go back home. But the defeat caused the Union to appreciate 
the need of putting forth all her energies in preparation for a 
gigantic struggle, which now could not be prevented. General 


The Union army 
retreats in a panic 
at Bull Run. 


of this state toward the war is an interesting illustration of the intimate connec- 
tion between soil and climate and slavery, and between slavery and secession. 
In the mountainous regions still farther south many of the people were loyal to 
the Union. It is estimated that 100,000 of these mountain whites fought in the 
Northern armies. 


‘There was also a struggle for the control of Missouri; the Unionists won, and 
drove the Confederate forces out of the state. 

By the stubborn bravery of General Thomas J. Jackson in this battle he won 
the name of “Stonewall’’ Jackson, by which he was often called thereafter. 
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George B. McClellan, who had been successful in driving the 
Confederates out of West Virginia, was called from his victories 
there to organize and drill the Union army. During the autumn 
and winter both sides were busy fortifying their respective capi- 
tals, Washington and Richmond, and gathering all possible 
strength for the campaigns of 1862. 
tn the “Trent?” Affsir To secure aid for the Southern cause, 
PEeCi ent lincoln wives James M. Mason and John Slidell were 
: selected by the Confederate Govern- 
up Mason and Slidell Roe 
feet oland. ment as commissioners to England and 
France. In November, 1861, they es- 
caped, at Charleston, the blockade of Southern ports which was 
already established, and took passage 
at Havana on the British mail steamer 
Trent. Captain Charles Wilkes, of 
the United States war-vessel San 
Jacinto, stopped the Trent not far 
from the Bahama Islands, took off 
Mason and Slidell, and confined them 
in Fort Warren, in Boston harbor. 
Captain Wilkes was greatly applaud- 
ed in the North for his alertness, but 
England was highly indignant at his 
action and began to make prepara- 
tions for war. President Lincoln, Rant PRNCCU ETT Ait 
bearing in mind that the War of 1812 
was brought about mainly because England claimed the right 
to stop and search American vessels at sea, gave up the pris- 
oners to England, with the statement that Captain Wilkes had 
acted without authority from the United States Government. 


SUGGESTIONS AND PROBLEMS FOR THE PUPIL 


1. You are now ready to study the Civil War. Only a few of the great bat- 
tles are described in this history, but these wiil enable you to under- 
stand the character of the terrible conflict. You do not need to know 
the details of military movements, but you do need to know what kind 
of men your country sent to the camp and battle-field. Were they 
brave men? Were they manly, vigorous, and true-hearted? Find 
out as you study the war. 
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2. How did slavery split the Democratic party? What did the Republicans 
think of slavery? Learn all you can about the life and character of 
Abraham Lincoln, for to his wisdom and patience the United States 
is forever indebted for carrying us through this fateful crisis in our 
growth to complete nationality. 

3. Discuss the Southern point of view of the Constitution. The Northern 
point of view. Recall the liberal-construction and the strict-construc- 
tion theories of the-Constitution in the time of Hamilton and Jefferson. 

4. Why were the cotton states the first to secede? 

5. What was President Buchanan’s attitude toward the secession movement ? 
What was the result of his inaction? Contrast this attitude with 
that of Andrew Jackson toward nullification. 

6. Why did the Confederates fire on Fort Sumter? What is the significance 
of this attack? 

7. Why did Virginia, North Carolina, Tennessee, and Arkansas secede? 
Account for the refusal of the people in the western part of Virginia to 
join their state in the secession movement. 

8. What was the “‘ Trent Affair’’?? Do you think President Lincoln acted 
wisely in giving up Mason and Slidell? Give reasons for your answer. 

9. By reading the opening chapter of Ropes’s “Story of the Civil War”’ you 
will get a clear idea of the difference between the Northern and the 
Southern point of view of the Union. 


READINGS FOR THE TEACHER AND THE PuptL: Rhodes, History of the Civil War, 
III, chaps. XIII-XV; Coffin, Building the Nation, 460-467; Wilson, Division and 
Reunion, 213-220; Gordy, Abraham Lincoln, 106-156; Bassett, 4 Short History of 
the United States, 511-524; Elson, Side Lights on American History, II, 215-238. 

Fiction: Churchill, The Crisis; Butterworth, In the Boyhood of Lincoln. 


B. The Nation in Peril 


The tniGn con iene Not until the opening of 1862 was 
: plan of operations matured by the 
of first importance Union. Thi | t th 
, the blockade of the : alent oy idole 
threefold: (1) To maintain the blockade 
of Southern ports; (2) to open the Mis- 
sissippi; (3) to capture Richmond. 

The importance of blockading the Southern ports requires a 
word of explanation. When Jefferson Davis said, ‘Cotton is 
king,’’' he meant doubtless that England’s money and friend- 
ship could be secured because of her need of cotton. In 1860 
the cotton exports, most of which went to English factories, 


1At the beginning of the war the cotton states in the South furnished two- 
. thirds of all the cotton used in the world. 


Southern ports. 
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amounted to more than $202,000,000. Many English manufac- 
turers and merchants and 4,000,000 English working people 
were dependent upon Southern cotton for their means of sup- 
port. Believing that England, therefore, would never submit 
to any action on the part of the North which would cripple her 
industries, the Confederates expected that England’s need of 
cotton would win for them the active sympathy of the English 
people. But from the beginning the North was determined to 
make the blockade of Southern ports so effective that the South 
could neither send cotton to England nor receive supplies from 
abroad for her soldiers and civilians. 

The Confederacy resolutely deter- 
mined to break the blockade. When 
the Norfolk navy-yard had been 
abandoned by the United States 
Government at the outbreak of the 
war, among the ships burned and 
sunk was the frigate Merrimac. This had been one of the larg- 
est and finest ships in the navy. The Confederates raised the 
frigate and converted her into an ironclad. She was rebuilt with 
sloping sides, plated with iron four inches thick, and furnished 
with a cast-iron beak and a formidable battery. She was many 
months in building. About noon of March 8, 1862, the Merrimac 
steamed into Hampton Roads, where the United States had a 
fleet of five powerful war-vessels. Her coming was not wholly 
unexpected. But in advancing to meet her, three of the block- 
ading squadron ran aground on account of low water, and the 
other two directed broadside after broadside against her, with- 
out apparent effect. She sunk one of the vessels and forced the 
other to surrender. At nightfall she steamed back to her land- 
ing, proud of her victory, and expecting to complete her work 
of destruction on the following day. 

Great was the joy in the South that night, and great was the 
consternation in the North. Statesmen were grave, the people 
terrified. The blockade was broken at Norfolk. Soon it might 
be broken at other ports, and Northern commerce might be 
ruined by the ravages of this invulnerable sea-monster. 

But most unexpectedly that night a strange-looking craft 


One of the most 
thrilling stories in 

our national history— 
the ‘Merrimac”’ and the 
“Monitor.” 
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came into the harbor at Hampton Roads. John Ericsson's 
Monitor, completed in New York two days before, had arrived 
just in time. She was built with an iron-plated deck almost 


ON THE DECK OF THE ‘‘MONITOR.”’ 
Below, the battle, March 9, 1862, between the 


Monitor and the Merrimac, in Hampton 

Roads, Virginia. 
level with the water, and 
had a revolving iron turret 
with two powerful guns. As 
the Confederates said, she 
looked like a Yankee cheese- 
box on*a raft. When the 
Merrimac steamed out of Norfolk next morning, confident of a 
victory over the three stranded frigates, she encountered the 
new adversary. A duel began that continued over three hours, 
without decisive results. Then the Merrimac withdrew, neither 
side wishing to continue the struggle longer. The Merrimac 
-had met her match and made no further attempt to break 
the blockade. The sturdy little Monitor had saved the Union. 
This fight revolutionized naval warfare, for it showed that the 
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days of wooden war-vessels were at an end. Against such iron- 
clads as the Monitor and the Merrimac wooden vessels of the 
finest type were useless. 
ephetNeth aiict If the Confederacy was to be cut off from 
the rest of the world, it was necessary not 
only to maintain the blockade but to gain 
possession of the Mississippi River. For 
by way of Mexico trade was kept up to some extent with Euro- 
pean countries. Moreover, other advantages would be secured 
to the Union by getting possession of the river: (1) Its control 
would cut the Confederacy in two, making Texas, Arkansas, 
and Louisiana of little use to the Southern cause; (2) it would 
prevent the Confederacy from getting supplies of any sort from 
the region west of the Mississippi; (3) it would enable the Union 
to use her navy to great advantage in concentrating troops in 
the rear of the Confederates and in getting supplies to her 
armies in that region; (4) it would open the Mississippi to the 
trade of the West and the Northwest. 
Forts Henry and It was one thing to cut off the South 
ee sot oie captured from the rest of the world; it was quite 
iy che North. another to get possession of her vast 
territory. But this must be done. 
Early in the war the Confederates had been driven from West 
Virginia and from Missouri. In the following winter and spring 
(1862) the Union generals began a series of movements whose 
purpose was to open the Mississippi from the north and to gain 
possession of Tennessee. 

To defend this region the Confederates had built Fort Henry 
on the Tennessee and Fort Donelson on the Cumberland. By 
the capture of these two forts the two important rivers would be 
opened to Union vesgels, and Nashville would have to be aban- 
doned by the Confederates. To bring about this result, Gen- 
eral Ulysses S. Grant, with the aid of Commodore Andrew 
H. Foote, moved upon the forts and received their surrender 
(February 6 and 16).! As the outcome of these victories Co- 
lumbus and Nashville fell into the hands of the Union army. 


gain control of the 
Mississippi. 


1 When General Simon B. Buckner sent to Grant for terms of surrender the 
following answer was sent: “ No terms except unconditional and immediate sur- 
render can be accepted. I propose to move immediately upon your works.” 
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The Confederate army, under Gen- 
eral Albert Sidney Johnston, now fell 
back upon another line of defense, 
and General Grant advanced to Pitts- 
burg Landing on the Tennessee River. 
Here he was attacked by Johnston 
early on Sunday morning, April 6. It 
was a day of frightful carnage. By nightfall the Confederates 
had driven Grant’s troops back a mile 
and a half toward the river, but before 
morning General Buell’s fresh troops 
came up and, joining Grant’s, together 
they drove the Confederates from the 
field. Among the killed was General 
Johnston, whose death was a serious 
loss to the South. 

New Orleans was important to the 
Confederacy because it controlled the 
lower Mississippi. Thirty miles from 
the mouth of the river stood two forts 
nearly opposite each other, and a little 
DAVID GLASGOW FARRAGUT, farther up the river was a strong Con- 

federate fleet. Commodore David G. 
Farragut, in command of the Union fleet of nearly fifty wooden 
vessels, attacked these forts and met with a vigorous resistance. 
After bombarding them unsuccessfully for six days, he deter- 
mined to run past them at night. This desperate undertaking 
succeeded and quickly brought New Orleans into the possession 
of the Union forces (April 25). With the aid of river gunboats 
the Union armies had, before the close of 1862, opened the river 
as far down as Vicksburg, so that this city and Port Hudson 
alone remained in possession of the Confederacy. 


rites importanthcenetaitee These victories in the West were 
in marked contrast with the failure 
—McClellan, Lee, and ; 
in the East of the army under Gen- 
eral McClellan. After the battle of 
Bull Run, McClellan had been placed 
in command of the Union troops at 
Washington. Before the opening of the spring campaign in 1862 


Then follow the Union 
victory at Pittsburg 
Landing (Shiloh) by 
Grant and the 
capture of New 
Orleans by Farragut. 


** Stonewall ” Jackson— 
take part in the Pe- 
ninsular campaign. 
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he had by thorough organization built up a splendid army, 
called the Army of the Potomac. 

Leaving General McDowell in command of troops for the pro- 
tection of Washington, McClellan transported the bulk of 
his army down the Chesapeake to 
Fortress Monroe, and in April he 
marched up the peninsula toward 
Richmond. He easily captured York- 
town and Williamsburg, and by the 
end of May was within ten miles of 
Richmond. 

He planned to have McDowell’s 
troops join him for an advance upon 
Richmond, but was checked by Rob- 
ert E. Lee,! who had succeeded Joseph 
E. Johnston? as commander of the 
Confederate army. Fearing that Mc- 
Dowell would reinforce McClellan, 

ROBERT E, LEE. Lee had sent ‘‘Stonewall’’ Jackson 
down the Shenandoah Valley to 
threaten Washington. Jackson succeeded not only in prevent- 


1 Robert E. Lee, son of Henry Lee, the ‘‘Light-Horse Harry” of Revolutionary 
fame, was born in Westmoreland County, Virginia, in 1807, and died in 1870. He 
was graduated from West Point in 1829, ranking second in a class of forty-six. 
He distinguished himself for bravery in the Mexican War and rose to the rank of 
colonel. After Virginia seceded in 1861, Lee decided “to go with his state.” He 
therefore resigned his commission in the army of the United States and a little 
later took command of the Virginia state troops. During the Peninsular cam- 
paign (1862) he was appointed commander of the Confederate army, and handled 
his troops with consummate ability. Military critics rank him and Grant as two 
of the foremost commanders in history. Lee won the confidence of the Southern 
people, and was held by them in unbounded admiration and affection. At the 
close of the war he became president of what is now Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity, where he spent the remaining years of his life. 

* Joseph E. Johnston was born in Longwood, Virginia, in 1807, and died in 1891. 
He was graduated from West Point in the same class with Robert E. Lee, who 
was ever after his warm personal friend. Like Lee, he did not favor secession, 
but “went with his state” when it seceded. Next to Lee he was probably the 
ablest Confederate general. After his success at the battle of Bull Run he fell 
into a serious disagreement with Jefferson Davis, the effect of which was to injure 
the Southern cause through a lack of co-operation between them. Johnston’s de- 


fensive campaign in Georgia in 1864, when Sherman was advancing upon Atlanta, 
showed military ability of a high order. 
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ing McDowell from advancing to McClellan’s aid, but, by 
marching toward Richmond, was able also to reinforce Lee. 
These brilliant operations in the Shenandoah put a check 
upon McClellan’s progress. The capture of Richmond was now 
out of the question, and the Union army 
was withdrawn to the James River. 
During this retreat, which lasted a week, 
the frightful ‘‘Seven Days’ Battles” 
were fought. McClellan had failed to 
capture Richmond, and his failure caused 
bitter disappointment in the North. 
Soon after the Penin- 
Sat eee sular campaign the Con- 
North. federates defeated the 
Union forces at the sec- 
ond battle of Bull Run. Lee then led 
his army across the Potomac into Mary- 
land, where he expected to receive large —_josppu g, JOHNSTON. 
recruits among sympathizers with the 
South. In ‘this he was disappointed. The majority of the 
Maryland people stood loyal to the Union and plainly showed 
their attitude toward the invasion. When Lee’s men marched 
into the state singing ‘‘Maryland, My Maryland,” no sign of 
welcome encouraged them. At Frederick, Lee was surprised 
to find places of business closed, and the blinds of private 
houses drawn. The North, however, feared an attack upon 
Baltimore, Washington, or Philadelphia, and was greatly 
alarmed. 


Lee starts to 


The Union army, under McClellan, 
went in pursuit of Lee, who had taken 
his position at the village of Sharps- 
burg, behind Antietam Creek. A hard 
battle followed, which resulted in Lee’s retreat into Virginia with- 
out having gained anything by his first invasion of the North. 

Some people thought McClellan ought to have routed or cap- 
tured Lee’s army. As he did not even follow the Confederates 
in their retreat, he was severely criticised for being slow and 
overcautious. There was, besides, great dissatisfaction with 


McClellan pursues Lee 
and drives him back 
at Antietam. 
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the way he had handled his army in the Peninsular campaign, 
He was therefore superseded by General Ambrose E. Burnside. 
Burnside was as rash as McClellan was cautious, and in Decem- 
ber met a crushing defeat when he attacked Lee in a strong 


IN VIRGINIA—BALLOON CORPS SENDING UP AN OBSERVATION OFFICER. 


position at Fredericksburg. This was the last engagement of 
the disastrous campaign of 1862 in the East; however, in the 
West the year’s operations had been successful for the Union 
cause.! 


SUGGESTIONS AND PROBLEMS FOR THE PUPIL 


1. Why did Jefferson Davis think that the cotton-trade would secure the 
friendship of England for the Southern cause? Why was it extremely 
important for the Union cause to blockade the South? 

2. Estimate the far-reaching results of the fight between the ‘“‘ Merrimac”’ 
and the “Monitor” in naval construction, even to the dreadnought 
battleship of to-day. 


1One of the bloodiest battles of the war was fought at the end of this year at 
Murfreesboro, Tennessee. Beginning December 31, it lasted three days, and 
resulted in the retreat of the Confederates after the most stubborn fighting. 
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3. Name several advantages to the North in securing control of the Mississippi. 

4. To what extent did the successes of the Union army at Forts Henry and 
Donelson, and at Shiloh, open the Mississippi to the Union? Why 
was New Orleans of such importance to the South? 

5. Are you making constant use of your map? Point out on the map York- 
town and Williamsburg, and show their connection with McClellan’s 
advance upon Richmond. What was the purpose of ‘Stonewall’’ 
Jackson’s movement in the Shenandoah? What was the result? 

6. After reading in various books about the Peninsular campaign, give rea- 
sons for McClellan’s failure to capture Richmond. In spite of Mc- 
Clellan’s slowness he was a very able general. In the light of the 
campaigns that follow consider McClellan again and see if your first 
estimate holds. 

7. By reading McClellan’s ‘‘Own Story” you will get clear ideas of his point 
of view. 


READINGS FOR THE TEACHER AND THE Pupi.: Spears, History of Our Navy, 
chaps. 1X—X; Wilson, Division and Reunion, 221-226; Rhodes, History of the Civil 
War, 111-117, 124-144; Morse, Abraham Lincoln; Gordy, Abraham Lincoln, 162- 
172, 188-198; Bassett, 4 Short History of the United States, 545-555. 

Fiction anp Poetry: Page, Among the Camps, Two Litile Confederates ; Henty. 
With Lee in Virginia; Whittier, Barbara Frietchie. 


C. The Tide Turns in Favor of the Union 


After Burnside had been repulsed 
at Fredericksburg he retired to winter 
quarters. His defeat had been so dis- 
astrous that he lost the confidence of, 
the army and the North. Therefore 
President Lincoln, in grief and anxiety, | 
again had to look for a general. Before the campaign of 1863 
opened he put General Joseph Hooker in command. With 
113,000 men Hooker attacked Lee, who had an army of only 
62,000,! yet Lee so ably handled his forces that the Army of the 


The news from 
Chancellorsville 
encourages the South 
and depresses the 
North. 


1In this battle the Confederates met with a grievous loss in the death of ‘‘Stone- 
wall” Jackson. Through a mistake he was fired upon by some of his own men. 
Thomas J. Jackson, often called “Stonewall” Jackson, was born in 1824 in Har- 
rison County, Virginia (now West Virginia), and was graduated from West Point 
in 1846. He took part in the Mexican War, and was promoted for good con- 
duct. He resigned from the army in 1851, on receiving an appointment as pro- 
fessor in the Virginia Military Institute at Lexington, Virginia. Although he was 
opposed to secession, he thoroughly believed in state rights, and therefore “went 
with his state” when it seceded. As soon as he took command of troops on the 
battle-field, he showed himself to be a remarkable soldier. He was Lee’s ablest sub- 
ordinate and, next to Lee, was probably the most popular Confederate general. 
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Potomac was again defeated in the disastrous battle of Chan- 
cellorsville. These two victories naturally made the South 
jubilant and as deeply depressed the North. 

The news of the defeat at Chancellors- 
ville brought much disappointment to the 
White House. The crushing burden of 
responsibility on President Lincoln was 
almost more than man could bear, but he 
toiled nobly against despair, and held to his firm determination 
to push the war with all the resources at his command. 


The discouraging 
situation brings out 
the greatness of 
Lincoln as a leader. 


A MAJOR-GENERAL AND STAFF OF THE UNION ARMY. 


General Hancock, who in later life ran for the presidency on the Democratic ticket. 


His most perplexing problem continued to be the selection of 
able generals. Many of the best-trained generals had withdrawn 
with the seceding Southern states, and it took time for the 
Union armies to reveal and develop leadership. It was almost 
an overwhelming situation for the President. With little mili- 
tary training or experience he was called upon to plan and 
direct military movements, because no one had been found in 
the army capable of assuming that responsibility., He applied 
himself, with his usual patience and energy, to the study of 
military science, and with his rare common sense and good 
judgment he faced many critical situations. However threaten- 
ing the outlook, he never lost courage nor faith in final victory. 
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His great leadership, supported by millions of brave and loyal 
men and women, was bound to win in the end. 

After the victories of Fredericks- 
burg and Chancellorsville, Lee planned 
to invade the North a second time. 
Early in June he marched down the 
Shenandoah Valley, crossed the Poto- 
mac, and advanced into Pennsylvania. 
He hoped to win a decisive victory over Union forces, to Sart 
Baltimore or some other great North- 
ern city, and then to dictate terms of 
peace. He had good reason to believe 
that a victory on Northern soil would 
lead England and France to recognize 
the independence of the Confederacy. 

Lee advanced his army toward 
Chambersburg and camped near by. 
Meantime General Meade, who had 
been appointed by President Lincoln 
to succeed Hooker as commander of 
the Army of the Potomac, started 
north from Frederick. On the Ist of 
July the two armies met at Gettys- 
burg and fought a three days’ battle. GEORGE G. MEADE. 
Nothing decisive resulted from the 
fighting of the first two days, although the Confederates gained 
a slight advantage. On the third Lee received General George 
E. Pickett’s fresh division, and spent the morning in preparation 
for a grand assault on the Union centre. At one o’clock the 
Confederate guns opened fire, and until three o’clock the furious 
cannonade continued. Then the Union fire slackened in order 
to let the guns cool before the expected attack, and the Con- 
federates supposed they had silenced the Union batteries. 

General Pickett, in command of the best Virginia troops, was 
ordered to advance. In three magnificent lines, with a front 
a mile long, 15,000 Confederates charged across the field. The 
sight was thrilling, but soon the fire from the Union guns cut 
them down by hundreds. The fearful slaughter thinned their 
advancing lines, but heroically they pressed on. As they neared 


Lee starts a second 
time to invade the 
North and meets defeat 
in a great struggle at 
Gettysburg. 
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the first line of Union troops a Union officer, although mor- 
tally wounded, pushed the only remaining gun of his battery to 
the fence and shouted to his commander: ‘“‘Webb, I will give 
them one more shot.” As he fired he fell, saying: ‘‘Good-by.”’ 
Pickett’s men broke through the first line. One of Pickett’s 
generals leaped over the fence, raised his sword, upon the point 
of which he swung his hat, and shouted: ‘‘Give them the cold 


FLAGSHIP “‘CARONDELET’’ ON THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER, AFTER PASSING VICKSBURG. 


steel, boys!” Just as he laid his hand upon a Union gun to 
capture it, he was shot down. From every side the Union men 
came rushing headlong upon the enemy. The impact was ter- 
rific. Men and officers mingled in one struggling mass, each 
one fighting for himself. Pickett’s men were soon repulsed. 
With their lines broken into fragments they were driven back 
with disastrous loss. 

The failure of Pickett’s charge made certain Lee’s defeat at 
Gettysburg, and with that the tide turned. Next day Lee began 
his retreat toward the Potomac, and after this the Confederates 
were unable to secure a foothold in the North. 
vaciesotirgtis On the same day that Lee retreated from 

Gettysburg, Grant received the surrender of 
captured by : 

Vicksburg. At the close of the Western cam- 
.the North. : i 

paign of 1862 that city and Port Hudson were the 
only Confederate strongholds left on the Mississippi. After 
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months of unsuccessful effort to take Vicksburg from the north, 
General Grant determined to attack it from the south. 

He laid siege to the city (May 19), cutting it off from supplies 
of all kinds. Provisions became so scarce that flour sold for 
$1,000 a barrel (Confederate money). Thousands of shells were 


PRESIDENT LINCOLN AND CABINET. 


First reading of the Emancipation Proclamation. 


After a painting by F. B. Carpenter. 


thrown into the city daily and many people abandoned their 
homes. They lived in caves which they dug in banks where 
the streets had been cut through the hills. Unable to hold out 
longer, on July 4, 1863, General John C. Pemberton surrendered 
with 32,000 men. Four days later Port Hudson was captured 
and the Mississippi River to its mouth fell under the control of 
the Union. 

In his inaugural address President Lincoln 
had declared that he would not interfere 
with slavery where it already existed, be- 
cause he had no constitutional right to in- 
terfere. He made clear then what he em- 
phasized later, that his great purpose was not to destroy slavery 


Lincoln frees the 
slaves by issuing 
the Emancipation 
Proclamation. 
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but to save the Union. In the second year of the war he wrote: 
“Tf I could save the Union without freeing any slaves, I would 
do it—and if I could save it by freeing all the slaves, I would do 
it—and if I could save it by freeing some and leaving others 
alone, I would do that. What I do about slavery and the col- 
ored race, I do because it helps to save the Union.” 

As the war proceeded it became evident that the slaves were 
a great source of strength to the Confederacy, for by their labor 
they supplied food not only for Southern families but for the 
support of the Confederate army. In this way they were aid- 
ing the Confederacy about as much as if they had been bearing 
arms. Moreover, the sentiment in regard to slavery was chang- 
ing in the North. Many people had come to look upon it as 
the cause of the war and were determined that the government 
should attack it as a war measure. 

President Lincoln had authority, as commander-in-chief of 
the army, to set free slaves in all territory where people were 
fighting against the Union. Accordingly, when he decided that 
to win the war he must do this, he hesitated no longer. After 
the battle of Antietam he warned the seceded states (Septem- 
ber 22, 1862) that unless they returned to the Union before 
January 1, 1863, he would set their slaves free. As none of these 
states returned, the Emancipation Proclamation was issued on 
that day. From then onward the war was fought not only to 
save the Union but to free the slaves. The people in the South 
ridiculed the proclamation, and many in the North did not 
favor it, but it strongly appealed to the working classes both 
here and in England. 

It was but one step further to arm 
the slaves and make them soldiers; for 
if the Emancipation Proclamation was 
issued as a military necessity in order 
to weaken the Confederacy and to make 
the issue of the war perfectly plain to the world, the same mili- 
tary necessity would call for the arming of these slaves after 
they were emancipated. Before the end of the war, therefore, 
180,000 colored troops were enlisted in the Union arries, and 
they were a material aid in bringing about the defeat of the 


Employment of freed 
slaves in the Northern 
army stops exchange 
of prisoners. 
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Confederate cause. The Confederates bitterly resented the em- 
ployment of their former slaves in the Union armies and refused 
to recognize the negro soldiers or their officers in exchanging 
prisoners. This led to mutual misunderstanding between the 
contending forces and ended in putting a stop to all exchange of 
prisoners. As a result, thousands of soldiers languished in 
prison and suffered from disease and famine. 

During the first half of the war the North 
depended upon volunteer troops, but after two 
years and many serious defeats the people be- 
came so discouraged that there was little or no 
volunteering. Then the government found it advisable to re- 
sort to a conscription, or draft. All able-bodied men between 
the ages of eighteen and forty-five were enrolled, and from this 
enrolment a certain proportion was chosen by lot. The draft 
was very unpopular. In New York City, beginning July 13, 
1863, a serious riot lasted four days and resulted in the destruc- 
tion of much property. The mobs showed especial hatred 
toward colored people and killed many, apparently blaming them 
for causing the war. 

Even the draft failed to supply the men needed for the army, 
and the United States Government, as well as states and cities, 
offered bounties to those who would enlist. The system was 
wrong and resulted in disgraceful practices. Men would enlist, 
collect the bounty in cash, desert when opportunity offered, go 
to another state or district and enlist again, get another bounty, 
and repeat the practice as long as they wished or until they were 
caught. It was called bounty-jumping. One man confessed 
that he had jumped the bounty thirty-two times. This is but 
an instance of the obstructions which the government had to 
overcome in performance of its duties. 


Conccipncnie In April, 1862, by an act of the Confederate 
ences Congress, all able-bodied white men between 

the ages of eighteen and thirty-five were re- 
quired to enter the Confederate army. In the autumn of the 
same year the age limit was extended from thirty-five to forty- 


Riots follow 
conscription in 
the North. 


‘Some of the noted Southern prisons were Libby Prison and Belle Isle, in Rich- 
mond, Virginia, and Andersonville» in Georgia. 
> 
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five, and before the close of the war even boys of sixteen and 
seventeen and elderly men were included. So hard-pressed for 
men was the Confederacy that just before the war came to an 
end its Congress had decided to enlist some of the slaves in the 
Confederate army. This was the more necessary because, when 


INFANTRY COMPANY OF A MICHIGAN REGIMENT IN WINTER QUARTERS, 


all exchange of prisoners was stopped, the armies of the South, 
on account of the scarcity of fighting men, were much more 
seriously crippled than those of the North. 
After the loss of Vicksburg and Port 
udson, Chattanooga was the strongest 
; ; and most important position held by 
heal ape a the Confederates in the West. General 
Se ae Ge William S. Rosecrans, in command of a 
Union army, succeeded in getting control of this place, but he 
was afterward defeated in the battle of Chickamauga. by the 
Confederate general, Braxton Bragg, who had a much larger 
number of men. The Confederates would have routed the entire 
Union army but for the unflinching courage of General George 
H. Thomas, afterward called the ‘Rock of Chickamauga.” 
Bragg then strongly fortified himself on Missionary Ridge 
and Lookout Mountain, overlooking Chattanooga, and tried to 


A Confederate victory H 
at Chickamauga; a 
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cut off the Union army from supplies. The situation became 
serious; but General Grant, who had superseded Rosecrans, suc- 
ceeded in getting control of a line over which the Union army 
could receive supplies, and then attacked Bragg in his mountain 
stronghold. In this battle of Chattanooga the Confederate 
army, overwhelmed and defeated, fled from the field in con- 
fusion. 


’ 


SUGGESTIONS AND PROBLEMS FOR THE PUPIL 


1. Observe that after Lee’s retreat from Antietam he defeated the Army of 
the Potomac in two battles, the first at Fredericksburg (December, 
1862) and the second at Chancellorsville (April, 1863). What reasons 
had Lee for a second invasion of the North in 1863? 

2. Why was the capture of Vicksburg most important? 

. What were the most striking results of the battle of Gettysburg ? 

4. How did the slaves aid the Confederate cause? What was the source of 
President Lincoln’s authority to set free any of the slaves in the 
South? What was the Emancipation Proclamation? After its issue 
what was the Union fighting for? How did the Proclamation 
strengthen the cause of the Union? 

5. Why was it to be expected that the North, after emancipating the slaves, 
would employ them as soldiers? What effect did this have upon the 
exchange of prisoners? 

6. You will find Coffin’s books on the Civil War very interesting. 


Ww 


READINGS FOR THE TEACHER AND THE Puptt: Rhodes, History of the Civil War, 
225-260; Wilson, Division and Reunion, 223-227; Gordy, Abraham Lincoln, 162- 
187; Morse, dbraham Lincoln; Cooke, Robert E. Lee, 304-363; Bassett, 4 Short 
History of the United States, 572-580; Elson, Side Lights on American History, II, 
95-128. 5 


Fiction anp Poetry: Johnston, The Long Roll ; Harte, John Burns of Gettysburg. 


D. Lee’s Army Exhausted by Grant's Persistent Attacks 


By the close of 1863 the Confederacy 
Bhs North plansa had been cut down to Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia. 
The Union armies had now to conquer 
these four states. In March, 1864, Grant, who had won the 
confidence of the people by his campaign in the West, was 


comprehensive 
campaign for 1864. 
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raised to a military rank second only to that of the President, 
with the title of lieutenant-general.! 

According to the Union plan, Grant was to advance for the 
capture of Richmond, which was defended by Lee; Sherman 
was to get control of Georgia, held by the Confederates under 
the command of Joseph E. Johnston. These two campaigns 
were to begin at the same time, so 
that the Confederate armies might be 
prevented from aiding each other. 

Grant’s advance 
upon Richmond _ be- 
gan early in May, 
when he crossed the Rapidan and 
entered the Wilderness,? as that vast 
stretch of land was called by the 
Virginians. For two days in the 
thick, gloomy woods, where the 
enemy often could not be seen twenty 
feet away, a terrible struggle ensued. 
As Grant moved forward, severe bat- 
tles were fought at Spottsylvania 
Court House and at Cold Harbor. But he was undaunted. 
He pressed on, and as commander of the Union army wrote 
to Lincoln: ‘I propose to fight it out on this line if it takes all 
summer.’ Before the close of June he had lost more than 
60,000 men, and Lee 40,000. Realizing after this great loss of 
life that he could not capture Richmond by attacking it from 
the north, he transferred his army across the James in order 
to attack the city from the south. 


Grant moves 
on Richmond. 


ULYSSES S. GRANT. 


1 Ulysses S. Grant was born at Point Pleasant, Ohio, in 1822, and died at Mount 
McGregor, near Saratoga, New York, in 1885. Entering the army after being 
graduated from the Military Academy at West Point, he distinguished himself for 
bravery in many important battles of the Mexican War. In 1861 he received a 
commission as colonel of an Illinois regiment, and by his unusual military ability 
rose to the rank of lieutenant-general (1864) in command of the Union armies. 
His brilliant strategy at Vicksburg and Chattanooga in 1863, and his tenacious 
advance upon Richmond in 1864-1865, proved him to be one of the greatest mil- 
itary leaders of all time. His resolute purpose, cool judgment, and unflinching 
courage never failed in the hour of trial and danger. 

2Grant’s army, arranged in ranks of four, the ranks being five feet apart, would 
have extended a distance of more than twenty-eight miles. 
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It will be remembered that in 1862, 
when McClellan was near Richmond, 
“Stonewall”? Jackson was sent into the 
Shenandoah to threaten Washington and 
prevent McDowell from reinforcing Mc- 
Clellan. In 1864 Lee tried in the same way to weaken the 
attack upon Richmond. Toward the last of June General Early 
was sent with 20,000 men to threaten Washington by way of 
the Shenandoah, but he failed to enter the city. A little later 
he led another raid down the Shenandoah across the Potomac 
into Pennsylvania, and burned Chambersburg. 

To put an end to such raids into the North, General Philip 
H. Sheridan! was sent with 30,000 men to watch Early and 
to lay waste the fruitful Shenandoah Valley, which furnished 
supplies to Lee’s army in Richmond. Sheridan defeated Early 
and chased him up the valley, destroyed 2,000 barns filled with 
grain and farming implements and 70 mills filled with flour and 
wheat, besides driving off thousands of sheep and cattle. A 
few days later, in Sheridan’s? absence, Early surprised the 
Union army at Cedar Creek, and drove it back seven miles. 
In the house where he was spending the night Sheridan heard 
the boom of battle and rushed to the command of his troops. 
This was the occasion of ‘‘Sheridan’s Ride’’ from Winchester, 
about fourteen (not ‘‘twenty’’) miles away. On his arrival he 


Both Early and 
Sheridan carry their 
raids along the 
Shenandoah. 


1 Philip H. Sheridan was born in Ohio in 1831, and died in 1888. He was gradu- 
ated from West Point in 1853. Upon the outbreak of the Civil War he was chief 
quartermaster of the army in the southwestern part of Missouri. He handled his 
troops so ably at the battle of Murfreesboro that he was promoted to the rank of 
major-general. He gave further striking evidence of military skill and daring at 
Chickamauga and Chattanooga. In 1864 Grant had Sheridan put in command of 
all the cavalry in the Army of the Potomac. His campaign in the Shenandoah 
was one of the great military achievements of the war. He was so popular that 
he was called by his men “‘Little Phil.” Some years before his death he became 
lieutenant-general, and on his death-bed was promoted to the rank of general. 

2 It was in the early morning of the battle that General Sheridan, who was at 
Winchester on his return from Washington, mounted his handsome coal-black 
horse, Rienzi, and rode at full speed toward the scene of battle. When he met the 
retreating soldiers he shouted: ‘Turn back, men—turn back! Face the other 
way!” His inspiring presence heartened the soldiers. With waving hats they 
cried, “Sheridan! Sheridan!” and cheerfully followed their leader as he dashed 
forward, Sheridan’s ride changed defeat into overwhelming victory. 
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found that a part of the Union forces had been drawn up for 
battle. Cheered by the sight of their commander, his men 
defeated Early’s army, driving it in confusion from the field. 

In early May, 1864, Sherman! was at 
Chattanooga with 100,000 men facing 
Johnston with 64,000 at Dalton. It was 
important to get possession of Georgia be- 
cause it was the workshop, the arsenal, and the storehouse of 
the Confederacy. Sherman planned to 
capture Atlanta, the important railroad 
centre where arms and ammunition 
were manufactured for the Confederate 
army, and then to pass on to the sea 
and destroy the supplies necessary to 
sustain the Confederate armies.2. Sher- 
man had more men than Johnston and y/ 
compelled him to retreat. Battles were i ed Yj 
fought at Resaca, New Hope Church, Ys if 
and Kenesaw Mountain. Wf ea 

Both generals were skilful, but John- = eos 
ston, by his cautious movements, failed ST TAR bea 
to satisfy the Confederate authorities. 

He was superseded by General John Hood, who was as rash and 


Sherman captures 
Atlanta and 
marches to the sea. 


1 William T. Sherman was born in Lancaster, Ohio, in 1820, and died in 1891. 
Having graduated from West Point in 1840 he remained in the army until 1853, 
and then resigned his commission to engage in business. At the outbreak of the 
Civil War he became a colonel and took part in the battle of Bull Run. Soon 
after that battle he was raised to the rank of brigadier-general and transferred to 
Halleck’s command in the Department of the West. His great military ability was 
shown at Shiloh and in the memorable Vicksburg campaign. When, therefore, 
Grant was placed in command of all the Union armies in 1864, he obtained the 
appointment of Sherman as commander of the armies of the West. The “March 
to the Sea,” one of the notable military achievements of modern history, followed. 
Sherman was among the ablest generals of the Civil War. When Grant became 
general of the army in 1866, Sherman was made lieutenant-general, and when 
Grant was elected President, Sherman was promoted to the rank of general. 

2 Although such a course may seem cruel, it is just as good generalship to starve 
an army into submission as to kill with firearms. Its effect is to shorten war 
and save human life. But it indicates war’s awful brutality and waste. Sherman 
wrote in his report that his army had destroyed $100,000,000 worth of property, 
80 per cent of which was pure waste and destruction. It is not surprising that he 
afterward exclaimed: ‘‘War is hell!” 
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¥ CAPTURE OF ATLANTA 
AND 


SHERMAN’'S MARCH 
TO THE SEA 
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impetuous as Johnston had been wary. Hood at once made 
desperate attacks upon Sherman, who defeated him by cutting 
the railroad connections south of Atlanta and captured the city. 
On November 15 Sherman cut loose from all communication 
with the North, and started through Georgia on his famous 
march from Atlanta to the sea, some two hundred miles away. 
As he went forward he destroyed three hundred miles of rail- 
road and laid waste the country over a belt sixty miles wide. 
With the loss of less than 1,000 men he reached Savannah just 
before Christmas. 
As one cf the leading purposes of the government 
Farragut 
was to prevent, by blockade, the export of Southern 
captures : : : 
; cotton, the navy was rapidly increased. By the mid- 
Mobile : : : 
dle of 1864 Union war-vessels had succeeded in closing 
nearly all the Southern ports to foreign trade. One of the most 
important yet to be taken was Mobile, which Admiral Farragut! 


1 The night before the terrible struggle in Mobile Bay Admiral Farragut wrote 
to his wife: “I am going into Mobile Bay in the morning, if God is my leader, as 
I hope He is, and in Him I place my trust. God bless and preserve you, my dare 
ling, and my dear boy, if anything should happen to me.” 
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was sent to capture in co-operation with a land force of 5,000 
men. Realizing its great value, the Confederates prepared a 
vigorous defense. Two strong forts stood on opposite sides of 
the entrance to the bay; the channel was obstructed by torpe- 
does; and within the bay lay three gunboats and the powerful 
ironclad ram Tennessee. 

At six o’clock on the morning of August 5, 1864, the powerful 


ADMIRAL FARRAGUT [RIGHT] ON THE DECK OF HIS FLAGSHIP, “ HARTFORD,” 
AFTER THE VICTORY AT MOBILE BAY, 


Union fleet got under way. That he might see above the smoke 
of battle, Farragut, then sixty-three years old, took his position 
in the rigging of the flag-ship Hartford. By ten o’clock the 
fight was over and the capture of Mobile assured. In a few 
days the forts surrendered. This was the last naval battle in 
which the army co-operated. 

, : The closing of the port of Mobile was 
Bogiiab vigver hea significant because it was the last large 
sympathize wa port open to foreign trade. It hastened 
Se pTuOn- > the surrender of the Confederacy, which 


in the end was forced to give up the struggle because of a lack of 
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supplies; in other words, the South was starved by the block- 
ade into submission. Although the cotton exports in 1860 had 
‘amounted to $202,000,000, in 1861 they fell to $42,000,000, 
and in 1862 to $4,000,000. During the remaining years of the 
war the blockade was so effective that the value of the cotton 
exports was not worth consideration. 

It was this cutting off of the much-needed cotton supply from 
English factories, as you remember, that caused Jefferson Davis 
to rely upon the friendship of England. He thought the interests 
of English working men were so closely identified with a con- 
tinuous supply of Southern cotton that they would oppose the 
blockade. But the Confederate leaders greatly erred when 
they counted upon the sympathy of the working classes in Eng- 
land, for when they understood that the war was a struggle 
between freedom and slavery, their sympathy was with the free 
states. Although the cotton famine in England, produced by 
the blockade of the South, forced hundreds of thousands out of 
employment, these starving laborers prayed for the success of 
the Union. On the other hand, the aristocracy, with a few 
exceptions, and the British Government, being more in sym- 
pathy with the aristocratic Southern planter and perhaps jeal- 
ous of American commerce, favored the Confederacy. 

re <a British ship-builders, with the full knowl- 
eee edge of the British Government, built for- 
midable Confederate cruisers in British dock- 
yards for the South, which had no facilities 
for building a navy. ‘These cruisers injured 
our commerce and almost drove our merchant marine from the 
sea. 

The most famous: cruiser, the Alabama,! commanded by 
Captain Raphael Semmes, was built with British money in a 
British port, was manned by a British crew, carried British gun- 
ners, and hoisted a British flag. In short, with the exception of 
her officers, she was a British vessel, built for the special purpose 


causes havoc to 
Northern 
merchant ships. 


“A score of other Confederate cruisers roamed the seas to prey upon United 
States commerce, but none of them became quite so famous as the Sumter and 
the Alabama. ... Most of these cruisers were built in British shipyards.”— 


R. Johnson. 
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of destroying the commerce of the Union states. Charles Francis 
Adams, our able minister to England at that time, protested in 
vain. The United States, in the midst of a civil war, no longer 
commanded the respect of the British Government. Our coun- 
try was not in a position to demand justice and satisfaction, but 
it resented England’s attitude none the less keenly, and the 


SOME MEN OF THE UNION NAVY IN THE CIVIL WAR. 


time came when England considered it wise to listen. The 
attitude of the British Government in helping the Confederate 
navy was most unfortunate, for it caused much unfriendliness 
toward England in the North. 

During her noteworthy cruising career, from August, 1862, to 
June, 1864, the Alabama captured over sixty Northern vessels 
with their cargoes, amounting in value to over $7,000,000. 
During this time she was able to elude all attempts of the United 
States war-vessels to capture her until she put into harbor at 
Cherbourg, France. On learning of her arrival there, Captain 
John A. Winslow, in command of the Kearsarge, who had been 
sent out in search of her, waited near the harbor for her to 
come out. The duel between the two vessels was fought six or 
seven miles from the coast of France (June 19, 1864). In about 
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an hour of fighting the Alabama was shattered and sunk, and 
this ended the destructive work of Confederate cruisers. 

Nor did the English Government 
stand alone in its unfriendly attitude. 
The French Government was equally 
hostile. During the later years of the 
war, with a duplicity quite equal to that of Napoleon I be- 
fore the War of 1812, Napoleon III allowed ironclads for the 
Southern navy to be built in France. One of these was finally 
launched, but the war had come to an end before it reached 
our coast. 

Napoleon III, for personal reasons, was eager for the success 
of the Confederate cause, and urged England to acknowledge 
the independence of the South. He wished to have the Union 
dissolved, because he desired to found an empire on the ruins of 
the republic of Mexico, and he knew that as long as the Union 
remained unbroken he could not carry out his plans. 

Prompted by this desire, he intervened in the affairs of 
Mexico, which was then under a revolutionary government. In 
1861 he sent a French army to invade Mexico, and by 1863 had 
established an empire there and placed Maximilian, Archduke of 
Austria, on the throne. The United States protested in vain. 
After the close of the war, however, in response to the threat- 
ening attitude of this country, Napoleon withdrew the French 
troops. Maximilian was then taken prisoner by the Mexican 
authorities, tried by court martial, and shot. The significance 
of this event lay in its violation of the Monroe Doctrine. 


Napoleon III favors 
the South because of 
his desire for Mexico. 


SUGGESTIONS AND PROBLEMS FOR THE PUPIL 


1. Discuss the condition of the Confederacy and show what part remained 
unconquered at the close of 1863. 

2. Compare Early’s raid in the Shenandoah in 1864 with Jackson’s move- 
ment in that valley in 1862. What did Jackson accomplish? What 
did Early accomplish? Why was Sheridan sent into the Shenandoah? 
What did he accomplish there? Why was the Shenandoah of im- 
portance to the Confederates ? 

3. Why was it desirable for the Union to get possession of Atlanta? What 
was the purpose of Sherman’s “March to the Sea”? Consult the map 
in this connection. What did Sherman’s march show as to the con- 
dition of the South? 
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4. What did Jefferson Davis mean by speaking of cotton as “king”? At 
this point review the “‘‘ Trent’ Affair,” the importance of the blockade, 
the attempt by the Confederacy to break the blockade by means of 
the “Merrimac,” and the effect the blockade had upon cotton export. 

5. Why did English working men sympathize with the Union, and how did 
their attitude help it? Why did the English aristocracy and the Eng- 
lish Government favor the Confederacy? In what way did English 
ship-builders aid it? 

. What was the “ Alabama,’”’ and what was the attitude of the British Gov- 
ernment toward Confederate cruisers built in British dockyards? What 
became of the “‘Alabama’’? 

7. How did Napoleon III show his sympathy with the Confederacy? What 
was his scheme in sending Maximilian to Mexico? In this connection 
review the Monroe Doctrine, and find out whether or not Napoleon 
III violated this doctrine by supporting Maximilian with a French 
army. Why were the French troops withdrawn from Mexico after 
the Civil War? 

8. Study the careers of Grant and Lee as military leaders. 

9. Read Adams’s “Charles Francis Adams” for an illuminating account of 
our relations with England during the war. 


io) 


READINGS FOR THE TEACHER AND THE Puri: Spears, History of Our Navy, IV, 
430-437; Eggleston, Household History of the United States; Rhodes, History of 
the Civil War, 261-287, 303-318; Grant, Personal Memoirs ; Wilson, Division and 
Reunion, 233-237; Gordy, Abraham Lincoln, 222-240; Cooke, Robert E. Lee, chaps. 
DQ, Ae 

Poetry: Read, Sheridan’s Ride; Tenting on the Old Camp Ground; Whitman, 
O Captain! My Captain! 


E. Lee’s Depleted Army Surrenders at Appomattox Court House 


By the various disasters on land and sea already 
recounted, the Southern cause was brought into 
desperate straits. Careful observers could see that 
the net was closing around Lee, who, with 40,000 men, still 
held Richmond. Grant, with 100,000 men, opposed him on the 
south of Petersburg, and Sherman, who had left Savannah (Feb- 
ruary I, 1865), was on his way northward, marching through 
the Carolinas. Therefore, in order to join Johnston’s force, then 
in North Carolina, Lee made a last effort to break through 
the Union lines. This plan was defeated by the battle of Five 
Forks, where 5,000 Confederates were captured. The next day 
(April 2) Lee evacuated Richmond and retreated westward. 


_ Richmond 
is taken. 
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The pursuit was close. Hundreds of the Confederates, having 

little to eat and despairing of their cause, deserted. Thousands 
threw away their arms. One week after leaving Richmond 
(April 9), Lee, finding that every avenue of escape was cut off, 
proposed a conference with Grant at Appomattox Court House, 
about seventy-five miles west of Richmond. 


THE RUINS OF RICHMOND AFTER ITS EVACUATION BY LEE. 


It was a notable meeting. The interview 
between the two great generals was not long. 
Lee surrendered with 26,000 men, only 8,000 
of whom had arms. The terms of surrender were generous; for, 
after all, the “Boys in Gray”’ and the ‘‘Boys in Blue” were 
brothers. With considerate kindness Grant ordered that all 
who owned horses or mules should be allowed to take them 
home. “They will need them for the spring plowing,’ he 
said. When the Confederate soldiers marched in front of the 
Union soldiers to stack arms in token of surrender, the Union 
soldiers saluted. With equal courtesy the Confederates re- 
turned the salute. The hearts of the Southern people were 
moved by this kindly attitude of General Grant, which indeed 
represented that of the United States Government and of the 


Lee surrenders 
to Grant. 
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people as a whole. The great struggle ended when Johnston 
surrendered to Sherman near Raleigh, N. C. (April 26, 1865). 
While the people were still rejoicing over 
the return of peace, the nation was plunged 
into mourning for the loss of their leader, 
who had safely piloted them through the storm of war. On 


The President is 
assassinated. 


IN THE TRENCHES BEFORE PETERSBURG, VIRGINIA. 
From a photograph in the collection of Frederick H. Meserve. 


the evening of April 14, 1865, while President Lincoln was at 
Ford’s Theatre in Washington, an actor, J. Wilkes Booth, en- 
tered the President’s box from the rear and shot the President 
through the head. He then leaped to the stage, shouting ‘‘Sic 
semper tyrannis,” rushed out of the stage door and, amid the 
wildest excitement of the people, escaped. In a few days he 
was hunted to his hiding-place in Virginia and shot dead while 
resisting capture. 

The assassination occurred a little after ten o’clock in the 
evening, but Lincoln lingered, unconscious, until early next 
morning. When his spirit passed Secretary Stanton was the 
first to break the silence by saying: ‘‘Now he belongs to the 
ages.’’ The grief of the people for the nation’s hero was well- 
nigh universal. On Friday, April 21, the train that was to take 
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his body to Springfield, Illinois, for burial moved slowly out 
of Washington on its mournful journey. It stopped at many 
large cities along the route where, as the body lay in state, 
vast throngs filed past in unbroken silence, thereby expressing 
their love and grief for their departed leader. 

The spirit of his noble service is well illustrated in the closing 
words of his second inaugural address, March 4, 18651: “With 
malice toward none, with charity for all, with firmness in the 
right, as God gives us to see the right, let us strive on to finish 
the work we are in, to bind up the nation’s wounds, to care for 
him who shall have borne the battle, and for his widow, and 
his orphan—to do all which may achieve and cherish a just and 
lasting peace among ourselves and with all nations.” 

The death of Lincoln came near the 
end of an eventful era. The spirit in 
which he had directed and moulded 
events throughout the war was sadly 
missed in the “binding up of the na- 
tion’s wounds”’ during the months that followed. Before we dis- 


Heroism, sacrifice, and 
service characterize the 
North and the South 
during the war. 


1It seems fitting to introduce here the memorable Gettysburg speech, made at 
Gettysburg, November 19, 1863, on the occasion of the dedication of the National 
Cemetery there. The speech well exemplifies, in its sincerity, simplicity, and ten- 
derness of feeling, the character of President Lincoln. 


LINCOLN’S GETTYSBURG SPEECH 


Four score and seven years ago our fathers brought forth upon this continent 
a new nation, conceived in liberty and dedicated to the proposition that all men 
are created equal. Now we are engaged in a great civil war, testing whether that 
nation, or any nation so conceived and so dedicated, can long endure. We are 
met on a great battle-field of that war. We are come to dedicate a portion of that 
field as a final resting-place for those who here gave their lives that that nation 
might live. It is altogether fitting and proper that we should do this. But.in a 
larger sense we cannot dedicate, we cannot consecrate, we cannot hallow this 
ground. ‘The brave men, living and dead, who struggled here, have consecrated 
it far above our power to add or detract. The world will little note, nor long 
remember, what we say here; but it can never forget what they did here. It is 
for us, the living, rather to be dedicated here to the unfinished work which they, 
who fought here, have thus far so nobly advanced. _It is rather for us to be here 
dedicated to the great task remaining before us; that from these honored dead we 
take increased devotion to that cause for which they gave the last full measure of 
devotion; that we here highly resolve that these dead shall not have died in vain; 
that this nation, under God, shall have a new birth of freedom, and that govern- 


ment of the people, by the people, and for the people, shall not perish from the 
earth, 
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cuss that period we must glance at some features of the war 
not expressed in terms of fighting. One was the alleviating work 
of the Sanitary and Christian Commissions.. Early in the war 
the Sanitary Commission had been organized by good men 
and women to supplement the work of the government in aiding 
needy and distressed soldiers. Recognized by the government 


SANITARY COMMISSION LODGE CONVALESCENT CAMP NEAR ALEXANDRIA, 
VIRGINIA, MAY, 1863. 


and supported by all classes of the people, its career was one of 
extraordinary usefulness. It had its own physicians, nurses, 
and attendants, its own transports and methods of work. It 
ministered to the wounded on the battle-field and carried the 
wounded soldiers to the hospital. Furthermore, it gave relief to 
men on sick leave, collected and distributed supplies, and in 
every possible way cared for the needy and suffering soldiers. 
The Christian Commission cared for the souls as well as the 
bodies of the soldiers. It distributed tracts, held prayer-meet- 
ings in improvised chapels, comforted the dying and, where pos- 
sible, gave Christian burial. This commission also received the 
recognition and support of the government. Besides these or- 
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ganized efforts, thousands of noble women at home, in hospi- 
tals, and near the scenes of battles expressed in their service 
through these commissions not only a tender love and sym- 
pathy, but a patriotism as faithful and true as that of the 
brave soldiers whom they attended. 

It would be difficult to picture in words the sacrifices cheer- 
_fully made by wives, sisters, and mothers during the four years 
of the awful struggle. There were unnumbered cases of women 
who toiled all day and spent much of the night in making shirts, 
knitting socks, and rolling bandages for the soldiers. Brave 
women left their homes to take up the dangerous tasks of the 
scout or the spy. Thousands joined the ranks of the nurses. 
Among these was Clara Barton, who felt that she must.go to 
the front and give immediate aid to the men who had fallen. 
Till the end of the war she devoted her time and strength to care 
of the wounded and dying. No demand was too great, no ser- 
vice too small, if it added comfort to the suffering soldiers. 

In the South the women were equally loyal and devoted to 
the cause for which their people were fighting. They were as 
brave and heroic as were their soldiers at the front. Their bur- 
dens were even heavier than those of their sisters in the North, 
because nearly all their able-bodied men were in the military 
service. 

To provide the money needed to carry 
on the expensive military operations of 
the war was difficult for the government. 
Congress first laid heavier duties on goods coming from foreign 
countries, and passed an internal revenue law taxing almost all 
the necessaries of life such as food, drink, and clothing, as well 
as certain luxuries and conveniences which were in common use. 
The next method of providing money was the selling of United 
States government bonds. These were paper promises to pay, 
at the end of twenty, thirty, or forty years, a sum of money 
which was the face value of the bonds, and bearing interest, 
usually at six or seven per cent. 

As the cost of the war soon became almost $2,000,000 per 
day, the income from the taxes and the bonds proved insuffi- 
cient to meet the enormous expenses. Congress, therefore, did 


How the expenses of 
the war were paid. 
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just as the Continental Congress had done; it issued millions of 
dollars of paper currency, which the people used instead of gold 
and silver. These paper notes were called greenbacks. As the 
law required that they should be accepted in payment of debts, 
they were used freely. Gold, however, remained the standard, 


CHRISTIAN COMMISSION OFFICE AT WASHINGTON, D. C. 


and the value of greenbacks depended on the price of gold, 
which went up and down with the victories and defeats on the 
battle-fields. When the Union armies won a great victory, the 
value of greenbacks rose; when they met with a severe defeat, 
their value fell. When the success of the Union was most un- 
certain, greenbacks were worth, in gold, a little more than one- 
third of their face value. 

In 1863, to provide a market for the United 
States bonds, for the government was sorely 
in need of money to carry on the war, Con- 
gress passed a law establishing a national 
banking system. This law provided that any banking company 
which should deposit United States bonds in the Treasury De- 
partment might issue bank-notes equal to 90 per cent of the 


A national 
banking system 
is established. 
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face value of the bonds. These banks were known as national 
banks. The state banks, already in existence, issued their own 
notes and did not buy the United States bonds. Two years 
later, therefore, Congress passed a law putting a 10 per cent 
tax on notes of state banks. Then many of these banks, to 


TRANSPORT SERVICE IN CIVIL-WAR TIME. 


Note type of locomotive. Sailing-vessels discharging cargoes of ammunition. 


avoid the tax, purchased and deposited government bonds, thus 
becoming national banks. 

The Civil War was a heavy drain upon the re- 
sources of the country. At its close the South was 
laid low and the North was under a severe strain. 
About 600,000 men had been killed and several hundred thou- 
sand had been permanently injured. The loss of wealth can 
never be determined, but, if we include government expenses 
and those of the states, the destruction of property by both 
armies, and the value of slaves to the South, the war cost is 
estimated as not far from eight thousand millions of dollars. 

Perhaps the most important result of the war was the abolition 
of slavery throughout the Union.!. The Emancipation Procla- 


Results of 
the war. 


1See Thirteenth Amendment of the Constitution, 
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mation had set free only the slaves in those states and parts 
of states which had fought to destroy the Union; but by the 
Thirteenth Amendment, slavery was entirely abolished. With 
it were removed the attendant evils of state rights, nullification, 
and secession; and the supremacy of the Union was established. 
The United States, ‘‘one nation, indivisible, with liberty and 
justice for all,” then turned her energies to building up what 
had been torn down by four years of frightful havoc, the in- 
dustries and wealth of her people. 


SUGGESTIONS AND PROBLEMS FOR THE PUPIL 


1. Before studying the fall of Richmond, review the various attempts made 
by the Army of the Potomac to capture that city. Your review will 
include Bull Run, the Peninsular campaign, and the “On to Rich- 
mond”? movement in 1864. 

2. Study Lincoln’s second inaugural and memorize his Gettysburg speech. 
The latter is one of our great literary masterpieces. 

3. Describe Lee’s retreat and his memorable surrender. Discuss the effect 
of Grant’s generous terms. 

4. What part did women play in the war? 

5. What did the end of war mean: to the North? to the South? What issues 
were definitely settled that had persisted since the formation of the 
Federal Government? 

6. What powers does the Constitution specifically deny the states the right 
to exercise? (See Section X, Constitution.) 

7. What limitations are laid upon the powers of the United States Govern- 
ment by the Constitution? (See Amendments, Article X.) 

8. Since only certain powers were delegated to the United States by the 
Constitution, the states must have retained extensive powers. Make 
a list of all the powers over your (the citizen’s) life and conduct which 
each state retains and may exercise. Are the rights of the states still 
extensive even though the Union is supreme? 

9. Read Mary Raymond Shipman Andrews’s “‘ Perfect Tribute,’’ which finely 
portrays the character of Lincoln. 


READINGS FOR THE TEACHER AND THE Pupit: Grant, Personal Memoirs ; Rhodes, 
History of the Civil War, chap. X11; Wilson, Division and Reunion, 239-252; Morse, 
Abraham Lincoln; Gordy, Abraham Lincoln, 241-261; Page, Robert E. Lee, chaps. 
XXI, XXII; Gordy, American Leaders and Heroes, 282-313; Elson, Side Lights on 
American History, 11, 129-147; Alcott, Hospital Sketches. 

Poetry: Holmes, View of the Loyal North and Our Country ; Stoddard, Burial of 
Lincoln ; Longfellow, Decoration Day. 


TOU TLHE? PRESENT 


After a long and terrible civil war, our people awoke 
as from a dreadful dream. In the South they must 
build new homes and new schoolhouses, they must cul- 
tivate the ruined fields, they must start going the wheels 
of factories, they must find a way to live in peace with 
all men. In the North there must be conciliation, with 
the spirit of forgetting and forgiving the horrors of civil 
war. After the war and after the dark days of recon- 
struction, there arose a new South, a new North, a new 
America. 

Then the soil began to yield abundant harvests, the 
factories to produce, as no one had dreamed they could 
produce, tools to work with and comforts for the home. 
Great lines of railroad were stretched from coast to coast, 
to carry to and fro the necessaries of life. Lines of 
telegraph were extended to the farthest corners of a land 
hitherto unknown. Again, crowds of European immi- 
grants began to move into the free public lands of the 
West where they might raise bountiful crops and multi- 
ply many times the nation’s food-supply. Coal and 
tron, the foundations of the world’s industry, were mined 
in inexhaustible quantities; copper, silver, and gold 
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swelled enormously the nation’s wealth. The hand of 
man took on a new cunning and applied steam and elec- 
tricity to the making of things and to the distributing of 
things until people scarcely dared to dream of the future. 

And yet men were not content. They combined to 
form great trusts for the control of business; those that 
work with their hands banded together for self-protec- 
tion and self-improvement. So began a struggle between 
capital and labor. Out of this struggle has arisen a 
jiner feeling for the rights of man, a finer idealism ; not 
only a deeper respect for our own liberty-loving country, 
but an obligation to help the whole world to enjoy the 
happiness which comes from freedom and liberty. 
Then came the World War. With no consideration of 
material reward and without thought of the cost in money 
or lives, we entered this war with the determination to 
make the ideals of democracy the controlling force for 
the betterment of the world. In this stupendous strug- 
gle, we played our part, with honor and success, true to 
the ideals of our forefathers, strong with faith in the 
principles for which they have lived and fought and 
died. 

Thus the interesting story of our past now comes to its 
end. The story of our future will be the record of the 
deeds of the boys and girls of to-day who-have in their 
hands the destinies of our great republic. 
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A NATION INSPIRED TO ACHIEVEMENT AND 
SERVICE (1865-1921) 


CHAPTER XIV 


A NEW SOUTH ARISES FROM THE THROES OF 
RECONSTRUCTION (1865-1877) 


A. Reconstruction Days 


The wisdom and tact of Lincoln, such powerful influences 
during the war, were sorely missed in the days of reconstruction. 
The whole country was suffering from the strain of war, and 
the public debt was enormous. Private fortunes had disap- 
peared and thousands of family circles had been broken by the 
loss of brave fathers, husbands, and brothers slain in battle. 
Conditions were most distressing in the South, where wasted 
plantations and ruined homes bore evidence of the destruction 
of war. There the work of building and restoring involved 
serious problems. 

‘What shall be done with the leading Confederates?’”’ ‘“‘How 
shall the millions of Southern negroes be cared for?”’ ‘In what 
way shall the seceded states be treated?’’ These were the per- 
plexing questions of those trying times. It was hard to know 
what was best to do, so hard that men soon realized that with 
the surrender of Lee there came problems nearly as difficult to 
settle as those that had brought on the war. 

What! mesma: In his at inaugural address Lincoln had 

declared: “‘No state, upon its own mere 
motion, can lawfully get out of the Union.” 
Four years later, in the hour of victory, he said, in effect: “‘We 
all agree that the seceded states, so called, are out of their proper 
practical relation with the Union, and that the sole object of the 
government, in regard to these states, is again to get them into 
relation. I believe it is easier to do this without deciding or 
even considering whether these states have ever been out of the 
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what Johnson does. 
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Union.”” Being strongly opposed to harsh measures against the 
Confederate leaders, he had, as early as 1863, worked out a plan 
of reconstruction which was characterized by his spirit of ‘Malice 
toward none and charity to all,’’ but Congress rejected it. It is 
evident that even if Lincoln had lived throughout his second 
term, he would have had a struggle with that body over 
the conditions under which the seceded 
states could come back into working 
relations with the other states of the 
Union. 

Andrew Johnson! succeeded to the 
presidency upon the death of his chief. 
Although he was a man of strong convic- 
tions and high purpose, he lacked the tact 
and persuasive power that gave Lincoln 
his remarkable influence over men. At 
the beginning of the war he had repre- 
sented the State of Tennessee in the 
United States Senate as a Southern Dem- 
ocrat, and while he believed in state rights, ANDREW JOHNSON. 
he had no sympathy with the secession 
movement and remained loyal to the Union, refusing to resign 
his office. 

When Johnson became President he took up his duties with a 
desire to give the country his most loyal service, and he adopted 
Lincoln’s plan of reconstruction. He set about his heavy task 
with praiseworthy courage. By the middle of July (1865) he 
had taken the first steps toward restoring the eleven Confederate 
states to their place in the Union, and as Congress would not 


1 Andrew Johnson, the seventeenth President of the United States (1865-1869), 
was born in Raleigh, North Carolina, in 1808, and died in 1875. His parents 
belonged to the class of people known as the “‘poor whites,” and therefore his early 
advantages were extremely limited; but he was fearless, honest, energetic, and am- 
bitious. He taught himself to read while apprenticed to a tailor, and after his 
marriage his wife taught him to write and cipher. While a young man he and his 
wife removed to Tennessee with his mother and sister, who were dependent upon 
him. . There he gained the confidence of the people and occupied one public office 
after another until his election to the Senate of the United States. He was gov- 
ernor of Tennessee when he was elected Vice-President, and by the death of Lincoln 


he became President. 
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meet until December, for the time he could carry out his own 
ideas in regard to the South. He-appointed provisional gov- 
ernors, who were to call upon the white voters in their respec- 
tive states to elect delegates to the state conventions. Three 
_measures were to be passed. They were: (1) To declare the 
Ordinance of Secession null and void; (2) to repudiate, or re- 
fuse to pay, the Confederate war-debt; and (3) to ratify the 
Thirteenth Amendment, which abolished slavery in the United 
States. When these had been passed by all the seceded states, 
the President recognized the state governments and declared 
them ready to be represented in Congress (December, 1865). 
He believed that enough had been done to safeguard the re- 
sults of the war, but Republican leaders in Congress did not 
agree with him. 

During this time the situation in the 
South was critical. The war had liber- 
ated 4,000,000 ignorant negroes, who, no 
longer under the care of masters, were 
destitute and in danger of starvation. Congress therefore estab- 
lished the Freedmen’s Bureau (March, 1865) to help the negroes 
get a start in their new life of independence, to protect them 
from injustice, and to supply them with food and clothing. 
This assistance led many of the freedmen to believe that they 
need no longer work. They also ignorantly believed that the 
lands of their former masters were to be turned over by Con- 
gress to them, and that every negro was to have as his allot- 
ment ‘‘forty acres and a mule.’’ With such high expecta- 
tions even those who had been faithful workers in the days of 
slavery now spent their time in idleness. Many left the planta- 
tions in the summer of 1865 to go to towns and cities, and thus 
with almost no laborers the economic outlook on the plantations 
was most gloomy. 

To prevent disorder and violence vagrancy laws were passed. 
For example, negroes found wandering about without work could 
be fined, and the white man who paid the fine could compel the 


Congress establishes 
the Freedmen’s 
Bureau. 


‘This amendment did for the whole United States what the Emancipation 
Proclamation did for those seceded states and parts of seceded states which were 
waging war against the Union. : 
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negro to work it out for him. Apprentice laws compelled young 
negroes to be bound out to white people, for whom they must 
work for no other pay than board and clothing, until a certain 
age was reached. 

Such laws, according to Charles 
Sumner in the Senate, Thaddeus Ste- 
vens in the House, and other Repub- 
lican leaders in Congress, were proof 
that the Southern people would not 
treat the freedmen with justice, but 
that they would be ready, if they got the power, to reinstate 
slavery. Moreover, Stevens believed that the ex-Confederates 
who had plunged the country into a destructive war were still 
disloyal, and that they must not be allowed to regain the polit- 
ical power they had held before. His theory was that they 
had done wrong and must be punished. 

When, therefore, Congress met in December, 1865, the Re- 
publicans, under the leadership of Stevens and Sumner, refused 
to admit the representatives and senators who had been elected 
under the President’s plan. Johnson resented this action. 
He declared that Congress had no more right to keep a state 
out of the Union than a state had to secede from the Unian. 
During a prolonged controversy he lost all sense of dignity and 
propriety in giving expression to his violent feelings. Soon his 
party in Congress turned against him, and as they numbered 
two-thirds of both the Senate and the House they could, in 
spite of his veto, enact any laws they pleased. Johnson ac- 
cused them of keeping out the Southern representation for this 
specific purpose. But the more he accused, the more closely 
were the Republican ranks united against him. 

By 1867 Congress worked out what it considered a simple and 
thorough plan of reconstruction and proceeded to put it into 
execution. With the exception of Tennessee, the South was 
divided into five military districts, each placed under the con- 
trol of a general who had charge of the work of reconstruction 
in his district. By this plan also (1) the late Confederate lead- 
ers were excluded from voting or holding office until pardoned by 
Congress, and (2) the freedmen were given the ballot. In other 


The congressional plan 
of reconstruction in the 
seceded states arouses 
bitter hostility in the 
President (1867). 
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words, those who had been slaves were given large influence in 
public affairs, while many of their former masters were left with- 
out any political power. No seceded state could be represented 
in Congress except by observing these two provisions. To indi- 
cate its acceptance each state was to ratify the Fourteenth 
Amendment.! 

It is needless to say that the Southern people indignantly 
opposed these laws. They thought it unjust to deny the right 
of suffrage to the most intelligent and influential white men, 
and at the same time to give it to the ignorant negroes. But in 
June, 1868, seven? of the states had accepted these provisions, 
and their representatives were admitted again to Congress. 

By January 30, 1871, the work of reconstruction had been 
completed, and all the states were again represented in Congress. 

Yet the quarrel with the Presi- 
dent over the plan of reconstruc- 
tion grew more and more violent. 
Congress continued to pass mea- 
sures over his veto, and he continued to attack that body in 
his speeches. This most unfortunate and undignified contest 
reached a climax in the Tenure of Office Act. Up to that time 
it had been held that, although the President could appoint no 
high officials without the Senate’s approval, he could remove 
them at his pleasure. But in March, 1867, Congress passed the 
Tenure of Office Act, which provided that the President should 
not remove any such office-holder without the consent of the 
Senate. In August, during the congressional recess, Johnson 
removed from his cabinet Edwin M. Stanton, secretary of war, 
and appointed General Grant to fill the position. When the 
Senate met, it refused to sanction Stanton’s removal, and Gen- 
eral Grant withdrew. 


A bitter struggle ensues 
between the President and 
Congress (1867-1868). 


1'This made the freedman a citizen, declared that the Confederate leaders should 
not fill any public office until pardoned by Congress, and that while the debt of 
the Union should be paid, the debt of the Confederacy should not be paid. 'Ten- 
nessee was the first of the Confederate states to accept the Thirteenth and Four- 
teenth Amendments, and Congress voted, July 24, 1866, that she was entitled to 
representation. 


*'These states were Tennessee, North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida, Ala- 
bama, Louisiana, and Arkansas. 
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The President, believing the Tenure of Office 
Act unconstitutional, refused to obey it, and 
again removed Secretary Stanton, putting Gen- 
eral Thomas in his place. The House then impeached the 
President; that is, it accused him of failing in his duty as the 
executive head of the nation. He was tried before the Senate, 
which, as in all cases of impeachment, acted as a high court, 
Chief Justice Chase presiding. Although more than two-thirds 
of the senators were Republicans, seven of them voted for 
acquittal, making the vote thirty-five for conviction and nine- 
teen for acquittal. As a two-thirds vote was necessary for con- 
viction, the President had won by a single vote. 

Before the work of reconstruction was 
complete the Fifteenth Amendment be-_ 
Ret seider in the came a part of the Constitution. The 
re Thirteenth Amendment (1865) had made 

7 the negro a freedman, the Fourteenth 
Amendment (1868) had made him a citizen, the Fifteenth 
Amendment (1870) made him a voter. The incorporation of 
these amendments in the Constitution was intended to protect 
the negro’s freedom, citizenship, and suffrage against unfriendly 
state legislation, for no legislature could pass a law violating 
any clause in the Constitution. Since the negro now held the 
right of suffrage, his friends hoped that he might protect him- 
self against oppression; but he was not prepared to become a 
voter or lawmaker. While a slave he had not only been kept 
_ in ignorance, but by his master’s care for his wants had been 
deprived of all responsibility. One could hardly expect that at 
once he would become an intelligent voter. 

With a clear understanding of the situation, Johnson opposed 
suffrage for the negroes, but Thaddeus Stevens and other Re- 
publican leaders hoped by giving them the vote to increase the 
power of the Republican party in the South. It was expected 
that of course the negroes would vote for the party that had 
granted them freedom. Bribes and other means were used, 
however, to keep them away from the polls, and when mild 
means failed, violence was resorted to. There was great dis- 
order. The negroes were joined by a small number of white 


‘The President 
is impeached. 


Suffrage among the 
megroes brings about 
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men, some of whom were Southerners called “scalawags,’’ and 
despised as traitors by the South; others were adventurers from 
the North called ‘‘carpetbaggers,’’ because they were said to 
have brought all their possessions in their carpetbags. Doubt- 
less some of these white men were honest in their convictions, 
but many of them used the negroes as tools for their own politi- 
cal advancement. They made bad laws and levied heavy taxes 
upon property owned mostly by the people, who could not vote. 
Vast sums of money were wasted or stolen, and state debts were 
enormously increased. 


The Ku-Klux Klan 
(1868-1871). 


Naturally, men of property and intelli- 
gence resented these unjust practices and 
determined to stop them. By employing 
peaceable means some states soon came under the control of the 
white voters. In other states, 
especially where there were 
more negroes than white peo- 
ple, such a result was not so 
easily accomplished. There 
attempts were made to ter- 
rify the freedmen. Much of 
this terrorizing was carried 
on under the name of a secret 
society called the Ku-Klux 
ae | Klan, which became active 
as \ throughout the South. 

. At first it was a sort of po- 
lice organized by the young 
men of Tennessee as a pleasur- 
able means of keeping the 
negroes under control by 
working upon their supersti- 
tions. Its members wore hid- 
eous masks and disguises, and 

THE KU-KLUX SEARCHING A NEGRO’s did most of their work at 

From a drawing Tce Clinedinst. mene ae eee: increased, 
dens,” or Ku-Klux societies, 
multiplied, especially in those states where the negroes were in 
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a majority. Usually the knowledge that a ‘‘den” was organized 
in the vicinity was sufficient to terrify them into submission. 
When that was not enough, the Ku-Klux Klan, or men who pre- 
tended to belong to the society, began to whip, maim, and even 
murder the freedmen and their white Republican friends. Fi- 
nally, law-abiding citizens of both parties, aided by the national 
government, united to put down the disorder. 

The reconstructed governments 
that were in the hands of the ne- 
groes, assisted by their white friends, 
appealed to President Grant! for na- 
tional troops to help them maintain order. These were sent, 
but before 1877 the white voters gained control in all but three 
states—South Carolina, Florida, and Louisiana. In these the 
presence of federal bayonets in aid of the reconstructed govern- 
ments greatly irritated’ the white citizens, who had thus been 
prevented from getting complete political control. The North 
did not clearly understand the situation, and the South found 
it hard to yield to the changed conditions. Although parti- 
san feeling was the cause of many mistakes, there was honest 
effort on each side to make the best of the situation. 


Unfortunately, President 
Grant sends troops to 
the South. 


SUGGESTIONS AND PROBLEMS FOR THE PUPIL 


1. Try to get a picture of the distressing conditions in the South at the close 
of the Civil War, and write a story of a returning Confederate soldier 
to his home in the war-swept Shenandoah Valley. Write a story of a 
Northern soldier’s return to his home. 

2. Discuss Lincoln’s idea of restoring the seceded states. Had he lived, do 
you think he would have had the same difficulty with Congress that 
Johnson had? 

3. What were the political views of President Johnson? What steps did 
he take to restore the seceded states before the meeting of Congress in 
1865? Compare with Lincoln’s policy. 

4. Before Congress met what laws were passed by Southern legislatures, and 
with what effect? Why, then, did Congress refuse to admit repre- 
sentatives and senators from the seceded states? 


1Ulysses S$. Grant (see previous sketch on page 345) was eighteenth President 
of the United States (1869-1877). After retiring from public life at the end of his 
second term he made a tour of the world, and wherever he went he received the 
honors due a distinguished man. 
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5. What were the two essential features of the congressional plan of recon- 
struction? Do you think this plan was fair to the South? 

6. You will observe the increasing bitterness of the disagreement between 
Johnson and Congress. Why did Congress impeach the President? 
Which do you think was right about the Tenure of Office Act, the 
President or Congress? Give reasons for your answer. 

7. What effect did the Thirteenth, Fourteenth, and Fifteenth Amendments 
have upon the political status of the negro? What kind of voter 
and lawmaker did he make? 

8. Note the dates, 1865-1871, of this reconstruction period and bear in mind 
the fact that Andrew Johnson was President nearly four of these years. 
His administration was, in some ways, as critical as that of President 
Lincoln during the Civil War, 1861-1865. These two groups of dates 
are important enough for you to know them accurately. 

9. Read the pages of McCulloch’s “‘Men and Measures of Half a Century’’ 
that refer to the difficult problem of reconstruction, and “The After- 
math of War” in Haworth’s “‘ United States in Our Own Time.” 


READINGS FOR THE TEACHER AND THE Puptu: Elson, Side Lights on American 
History, 11, 148-214; Wilson, Division and Reunion, 254-275; Andrews, History 
of the United States, II, 194-202; Schouler, History of the United States, VII, chap. 1; 
Grady, The New South; Burgess, Reconstruction and the Constitution; Rhodes, 
History of the United States, V1, chap. XXX; Bassett, 4 Short History of the United 
States, 599-633. : 

Fiction: Tourgee, 4 Fool’s Errand; Harris, On the Plantation; Harris, Uncle 
Remus, His Songs and His Sayings ; Page, Red Rock. 


B. A New South Arises 


When Hayes! became President many 
‘ BY oe, of the problems of reconstruction were 

wisely witharaws ; : 

still unsolved. He nevertheless withdrew 
federal troops from : 

the federal troops from the South, leaving 
the South. rN 

the Southern people to settle their difficul- 
ties alone. This was a wise measure, for the presence of the 
soldiers kept the South in a state of irritation against the na- 


President Hayes 


‘Rutherford B. Hayes, nineteenth President of the United States (1877-1881), was 
born in Delaware, Ohio, in 1822, and died in Fremont, Ohio, in 1893. After being 
graduated from Kenyon College he studied law at Harvard University. Entering 
the Union army during the Civil War, his gallantry and meritorious service led 
to his promotion to the rank of brigadier-general. In 1865 he resigned his com- 
mission because he had been elected to represent his district in Congress. Three 
times he was elected governor of Ohio. His popularity in that state had a large 
influence in securing his nomination by the Republicans for the presidency. 
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tional government. The troops had supported the Republican 
state governments, but as soon as they were withdrawn the 
Democrats took control. The South then became “‘solid’’; that 
is, the solid white! vote was in control and was Democratic. 

As political conditions in the 
South became peaceful, industrial 
life took a new start. We have 
already noted that before the war 
the Southern people believed that 
slavery was necessary for the cul- 
tivation of their chief crops, espe- 
cially cotton. Statistics show how 
greatly they erred. The largest 
cotton-crop under slavery was about 
4,500,000 bales (1860); in Ig9Ig9 it was 
more than 11,300,000 bales. The South 
now furnishes about three-fourths of the 
world’s supply of cotton. 

This great increase in production is due 
to changes in methods of cultivating the 
soil that have taken place since the days 
of slavery. After the war the owners 
of large plantations had little but land. 
They could no longer control great gangs 
of slaves to cultivate their cotton-fields, 
and could not hire enough free labor to 
Camumonacier work, becalise most of the: .ooaserorn n. HAVES, 
freedmen would not work steadily. 

Many of the planters, therefore, sold their land and moved 
into towns.or cities, or to the West. Others cut up their plan- 
tations into small farms, which they rented or sold. These 
smaller farms, more carefully tended and more thoroughly 
worked, became more productive. 

Formerly it often happened that the planter had to buy meat 
which was needed in his household. But in the New South 
the planters and farmers thought it worth while to raise hogs 


Agriculture in the New 
South shows marked 
changes in three ways—in 
smaller farms, in better 
methods of tilling the soil, 
and in a larger number of 
independent farmers among 
the negroes. 


1Qnly a small fraction of the white voters joined the negroes in voting the Re- 
publican ticket. 
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AN ELECTRIC COTTON-PICKING 
MACHINE IN CONTRAST TO A 
SCENE OF PRE-CIVIL-WAR 
DAYS, WHEN COTTON WAS 
PICKED BY HAND. 


and cattle and also a va- 
riety of crops. Besides, 
they took advantage of 


‘crop rotation,”’ or planting various crops in successive years; 
and by fertilizers they preserved the richness of the soil. 


An excellent local fertilizer 
was made by grinding up 
phosphate rocks, which were 
found in great beds along the 
Southern coast. All these im- 
provements contributed to 
the large increase per acre in 
cotton production. 

Within recent years it has 
often happened that the men 
renting the land, both white 
men and negroes, have made 
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ABOVE, POWER-LOOMS IN A MODERN 
COTTON-MILL COVERING ACRES 
OF GROUND. RIGHT, WEAVING- 
ROOM IN A NORTH CAROLINA COT- 
TON-MILL. 


enough to buy farms for them- 
selves. Several hundred thou- 
sand negro families are now 
renting farms, and nearly half 
as many own farms free from 
debt or under mortgage. Of 
all the cotton raised in the 
South to-day, the negro farm- 


ers produce about half. 
Moreover, the South no Jonger confined 


a cates itself to agriculture, to which the slave sys- 

tem of labor was best fitted. Although be- 
a fore the Civil War, and even for ten years 
afterward, there was little manufacturing in the Southern states, 
since that time there has been a colossal development of manu- 
facturing in various parts of the South. In many communities 
of the cotton belt, for instance, hundreds of villages have 
been transformed into thriving and important business centres. 


Industry takes on 
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South Carolina is a good example of what the manufacture of 
cotton products has done for the South. Before the war this 
state was almost wholly given up to the growing of cotton, 
and was poor. Now it contains hundreds of cotton-mills, is 
prosperous, and stands second among all the states in the 
manufacture of cotton goods. To-day the cotton-mills and 
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© Underwood § Underwood. 
KEOKUK DAM ACROSS THE UPPER MISSISSIPPI AT KEOKUK, IOWA. 


With power-house for converting water-power into electricity. 


factories of the South make about half of the cotton goods 
produced in the whole country. 

Manufacturing is greatly aided by the vast supply of coal in 
the mountain regions of Tennessee, Alabama, Georgia, West 
Virginia, and the Carolinas. There is also an abundance of 
water-power from the many rivers flowing east, west, and south 
from the Appalachian Mountains. This region may in time 
take the lead of the world in the production of iron and steel. 
Its great iron and steel mills produce as much as those of Penn- 
sylvania; Birmingham, in northern Alabama, is in reality the 
Pittsburgh of the South. Moreover, in widely distributed areas 
there are vast stretches of pine and hardwood forests, which 
supply raw material for sawmills and furniture factories. It is 
of great advantage that the sources of supply of raw materials, 
cotton, iron, coal, and lumber, are so close at hand, thus reduc- 
ing their cost to the manufacturer. 
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The marketing of finished goods 
produced in these huge and varied 
manufacturing plants required en- 
larged transportation facilities. Be- 
fore the war there were few railroads, the network of rivers form- 
ing natural highways for trade, except in mountainous regions. 


The new era in industry 
calls for enlarged 
transportation facilities. 


TRANSPORTING FREIGHT ON THE MISSISSIPPI. 


Government barges loaded from grain elevators at St. Louis on the way to Southern seaports 
for shipment. 


Since the war and the remarkable growth of industry, railroads 
have extended, as in other parts of the country, in every direc- 
tion. Now they connect the farms, mines, forests, and factories 
with the cities, and these cities with the cities of the North, while 
the transcontinental Southern Pacific puts such cities as New 
Orleans and Galveston in touch with Los Angeles and San 
Francisco and the whole Pacific coast. 

The most important highway of trade in the South is still 
the Mississippi River. Formerly mud bars filled the channel 
at its mouth, preventing the passage of heavy ships. Jamés B. 
Eads held that if the mouth of the river was made narrow, a 
swifter current would make and keep the channel free from 
deposits of mud. Therefore he proposed the “jetty system,” 
which kept the channel sufficiently deep to float the heaviest 
steamships up the river as far as New Orleans. This gigantic 
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undertaking has brought great increase of wealth not only to 
New Orleans but to the whole country. 

The smaller rivers running from the mountains to the sea 
have had their water-power converted into electricity, which has 
been utilized for lighting city streets and buildings, propelling 
trolley-cars, and driving fixed machinery in factories. In some 
cases this power has been transmitted scores of miles to the 
cities where it may serve the needs of the people. 

The industrial revolution has 
brought with it changes in social con- 
ditions also. Before the Civil War 
the South was chiefly rural and had 
few large cities. Now there are four- 
teen, each with a population of over 
75,000. Many of these have had a remarkable growth and all 
are important markets,! connecting the agricultural and com- 
mercial interests. 

The development of the South has been sound and rapid, like 
that of the West. Northern capital has flowed in; men from 
the North and immigrants from Europe have joined the rarks 
of the workers. The large class known as poor whites before the 
war has gradually disappeared. Some of them have become 
skilled artisans, carpenters, blacksmiths, and the like; some, 
as already stated, are landowners; and still others are employed 
in the mills and factories. No longer are the large landowners 
the only prominent men of the South. Business men share in 
the control of affairs, and all classes contribute directly to the 
life of the community. The South has ceased to be sectional; 
her interests and feelings are national. 

There has also been a marked advance in education. Before 
the Civil War, as we know, there were few schools; now every 
state has a complete system of public education, in which both 
white and colored children may receive at least an elementary 
education. Colored children are taught by colored teachers 
and their schools are supported by public taxation. Thousands 


This new era in industry 
leads to remarkable 
growth of cities and 
complete systems of 
public schools. 


‘ Among those cities which have had a notable increase in population are New 
Orleans, Louisville, Atlanta, Birmingham, Richmond, Dallas, Nashville, Jackson- 
ville, Winston, and Spartanburg. 
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of high schools, also, have been established, and there are many 
colleges, universities, industrial schools, and normal schools for 
the training of teachers. As elsewhere in our country during 
the last forty years, there has been a large decrease in the num- 
ber of adults who can neither read nor write. 

Industrial education is helping in the 
solution of the perplexing race problem 
in the South. Large sums have been 
spent upon negro education, the states 
cheerfully taxing themselves to give the 
freedmen a start in life. The North has helped in generous con- 


A great advance has 
been made in the 
education of the 
negro. 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, TUSKEGEE, ALABAMA. 


tributions for the same purpose. The fund of $3,500,000 given 
by George Peabody for education in the South, and $1,000,000 
by John F. Slater for educating the freedmen in the South, aided 
by the immense work of various religious denominations, are rap- 
idly improving the social and political conditions of that region. 

Such institutions as Hampton Institute (Hampton, Virginia), 
Fiske University (Nashville), and Tuskegee Normal and Indus- 
trial Institute (Tuskegee, Alabama) give young colored men and 
women the training best suited to make them leaders among 
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their people in all parts of the South. Although in 1865 the 
freedmen had no property, they now own in the whole country 
property worth many hundred million dollars. This is evidence 
of their marvellous progress industrially; and the industrial 
training of the normal schools for the colored people is extending 
their opportunities. 

Even with these helpful influences, 
the race problem throughout the South 
is complex and difficult, especially in 
those states where the negroes out- 
number the white population. But in 
some sections they are segregating in black belts where they 
are free to develop their own communities. Booker T. Wash- 
ington gave his people the soundest advice when he urged them 
to make themselves of value to their community by fitting them- 
selves for their best productive service in whatever form of 
labor they might undertake. 


Booker T. Washington 
gives sound advice 
toward the solution of 
the race problem. 


SUGGESTIONS AND PROBLEMS FOR THE PUPIL 


1. Note the dates of the period you are now beginning to study. Give in 
order the Presidents and the dates of their administrations, up to the 
time of Hayes’s administration, and associate each President with 

the leading movement, issue, or event of his time. 

2. Why did President Hayes withdraw the federal troops from the South? 
Do you think his action was wise? Give reasons for your answer. 
Explain what is meant by the “Solid South’? and why it is ‘‘solid.’’ 

3. In studying the ‘‘ New South”’ note such topics as cotton, a revolution in 
agriculture, railroads, manufacturing, natural mineral resources. By 
a careful study of these topics you will see clearly how different is the 
“New South”’ without slavery from the ‘‘Old South”? with slavery. 
What has been done for the education of the freedmen, and with what 
results ? 

4. Discuss the race problem in the South in its social, political, and economic 
aspects. Are there possible solutions? 

5. For definite ideas about the “‘ New South” read Grady’s ‘‘ The New South” 
and Washington’s ‘‘Up from Slavery.” 


READINGS FOR THE TEACHER AND THE Pupit: Wilson, Division and Reunion, 
273-277; Schouler, History of the United States, VIL; Paxson, The New Nation ; Bur- 
gess, The Civil War and Reconstruction; Grady, The New South; Rhodes, History 
of the United States, VI, 179-192; Haworth, The United States in Our Own Times, 
chap. III; Bogart, Economic History of the United States, 286-302. 


CHAPTER 
“A MIGHTY NATION MOVING WEST” (1865-1890) 


The Western frontier, from colonial 
days onward, opened the door of oppor- 
tunity to all who wished to escape the 
limitations of life in the more thickly set- 
tled regions of the East. Just as colonists and immigrants 
came to America because they believed their chances for success 
would be better here, so men and women in this country have 
looked to the West as a place where all who wished could build 
homes for themselves and be assured of a prosperous future. 
Nowhere has equality of opportunity been so nearly realized as 
in the midst of frontier surroundings where perseverance, indus- 
try, initiative, and thrift have been the qualities necessary to 
win success. They have been the only capital that the great 
majority of Western pioneers possessed, except the small house- 
hold equipment packed in the prairie-schooner and hauled by 
oxen or horses to the land of promise. But, confident of them- 
selves and optimistic of the future, they have constantly kept 
alive the great American ideal of democracy. 

Our history has been largely the 
story of continuous westward move- 
ments from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
At- the close of the Revolution (1783) 
the area of settlement was confined, for the most part, between 
the Alleghanies and the Atlantic. By 1825 it had reached the 
Mississippi, by 1850 the Missouri,! and by 1890 the Pacific 
coast.2 It is interesting to observe that while the area of settle- 
ment was about one hundred and fifty years in reaching the 
Alleghanies, after that time the westward advance was wonder- 
fully rapid. The marvellous expansion after 1825 was due first 


The Western frontier 
opens the door of 


opportunity. 


Our history is largely 
the story of important 
westward movements. 


1The gold-mining region of California is not here taken into account. 
2In 1889 North Dakota, South Dakota, Montana, and Washington were ad- 
mitted to the Union, in 1890 Idaho and Wyoming, in 1896 Utah, in 1907 Oklahoma, 
and in 1912 Arizona and New Mexico, making the number of states in the Union 
forty-eight. 
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of all to the opening of the fertile prairies which, being almost 
free from trees, were easily brought under cultivation. Such 
- an opportunity naturally attracted not only the rapidly increas- 
ing population of the East, but also the immigrants from Europe. 


ABOVE, GASOLENE TRACTORS BREAKING GROUND WITH GANG-PLOWS, IN 
COLORADO. BELOW, GASOLENE TRACTORS PREPARING THE SOIL, FOLLOWED 
BY ONE PULLING A WHEAT-DRILL FOR PLANTING, IN NEW JERSEY, 


While in the forest-covered regions farther east from forty to 
fifty days’ labor was required to clear an acre of land for tillage, 
in the prairie region only three or four days were necessary. 

At the same time that these people 
‘were flocking to the West there came 
a great improvement in farm machin- 
ery, which enabled men to plow, culti- 
vate, or harvest a large acreage with a small labor force. Al- 


Improved farm 
machinery lures people 
to the prairies. 


ee 
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though on the prairies productive seasons were irregular, and 
crops often failed on account of droughts, yet men were willing 
to take the risks with the prospect of large returns in the good 
seasons. 

The McCormick reaper, which, as we have seen, came into 
use about 1850, had a great influence. Drawn by two horses, 


HARVESTING BY TRACTOR, IN 
CONTRAST TO THE FIRST 
McCORMICK REAPER AND 
THE EARLIER METHOD OF 
CRADLING (BELOW). 


it could do as much as ;} 
twenty men using the 
“cradle.” Yetit was but 
a beginning. After the * 
reaper came the seif- 
binder, which not only cut the grain but 
bound it into bundles. Then followed the 
steam-driven thresher, and that has given 
place to the combined reaper and thresher. 
This complex machine, which is in general 
use on the vast wheat-farms of California and 
the Northwest, is either drawn by thirty or more horses or pro- 
pelled by steam or gasolene. It cuts, threshes, cleans, and mea- 
sures the grain, and puts it into bags. Tended by four men it 
will harvest 3,000 bushels in a day. 
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Almost equally noteworthy have been the changes of method 
in breaking up the soil before planting or sowing the grain. 
~The cast-iron plow was a great advance upon the wooden 
mould -board of colonial 
days, but the pressing need 
for something to do the 
work on the large farms of 
the West led to the inven- 
tion of the gang-plow. 
The steam-engine often used 
on large farms draws from 


ABOVE, THRESHING WHEAT IN KANSAS. BELOW, 
MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR-MILLS, WITH A BIT OF 
THE INTERIOR OF A FLOUR-MILL AT THE RIGHT. 


eight to twelve plows in gang at one 
time and plows in a_ ten-hour-day 
from twenty-five to forty-five acres. The gas or oil burning 
tractor now in common use is of various sizes, from those 
small enough for garden work to those that can draw a gang of 
plows with harrows and seeders attached. 

In addition to the gang-plow and the reaping and thresh- 
ing machines, other inventions, including manure-spreaders, 
corn-planters, potato-planters, and hay-stackers, are now ex- 
tensively used by the farmers in this country. Without these 
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new types of Jabor-saving machinery the task of breaking up 
the prairies and developing the great corn and wheat belts could 
not have been accomplished. With their aid wonderful har- 
vests are gathered in the great wheat-belts, such as were not 
dreamed of in the earlier days of hand implements. 

The great waves of migration westward 
have produced two outstanding results: (1) In 
the East they have made labor scarce and 
wages, therefore, high. (2) They have led to 
an enormous increase in food products, and thereby have lowered 
the cost of food. Both of these results have contributed to the 
general welfare of the country, and they help us to understand 
why the settlement of the West has had so large an influence 
upon our economic life. 


Results of these 
westward 
movements. 


A reference to the table of popula- 
tion for the United States, according 
to the census taken every ten years, 
from 1790 to 1920,! will show that 
the increase has been exceedingly 
rapid. In 1900 the population was 75,568,686; in IgIO it was 


The great question of 
immigration—character 
and value of immigrants 
to the iioited States. 


1POPULATION, 1790-1920 


PZ Ore ae ere Cit a lave srs 3,929,214 ESGOS centre: lers ties 31,443,321 

TSOOss pee ae aces acre 5 ;3300,483 TS7 Oe Ia: ee 38,558,371 

UOLOmMee et se nie. 75259, 00L TS80 coat: Hc Ce eee 50,155,783 

LSZOM nae sets 5 os  -9;033,822 POOOM IS ACerS cakes ae 62,622,250 

133 Onan anand io sia-5 12,000,020 OOO Saeee vee wushteisiavele de 75,568,686 

TSAOsar ee eae mere ee 7,009,453 LO LOR epee a eres oye omeyale 191,972,266 

TSS Operate tae fa sea 23,191,876 EQ2 Ose eee each Poneto 2105,708,771 

IMMIGRATION, 1820-1920 

O20 pL SAO ser pena eter ake 750,949 1881-1890... 5,238,728 

TiteV ENO Wand tadoed ack 1,713,251 I89I-1900... 3,687,564 

LO EU SOO sareteta nam oho 2,598,214 IQOI-1910... 8,796,308 

TNE Key Ont atria ce ania 2,466,752 IQII-1920... 5,705,811 

Coyle OO stokel aatsiatey olleleealists 2,944,695 23 AZS ALL 
10,473,861 Total, 1820-1920, 33,902,272 


1QOn account of the World War, the number of immigrants during the decade of 
I9II-1920 was much reduced. 
2'This includes the ieee yor of the forty-eight states and the District of 


Columbia. 
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91,972,266; in 1920 it was 105,708,771, making the rate of in- 
crease about one and one-half millions a year. 

A comparison of the table of population with the table of 
immigration will show that between 1860 and 1920 a large part 
of the increase was due to immigration. From 1820 to 1920 
almost 34,000,000 foreign immigrants came to the United States. 


ELLIS ISLAND IMMIGRATION STATION, NEW YORK, AS SEEN FROM AN AIRPLANE. 
NEW YORK HARBOR DOCKS IN BACKGROUND. 


In the decade preceding the census of 1910 the number reached 
over eight and a half millions, and during the years 1881-1920 
immigrants swarmed into the United States at an average rate 
of nearly 600,000 a year; that is, nearly two-thirds of all the 
foreign immigration since 1820 came into this country during 
the last forty years. 

It is estimated that the better classes of immigrants brought 
with them an average of at least $80 each, making a very large 
sum in the aggregate. If we add to it their contribution to the 
nation’s wealth by the product of their labor the total is too 
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large to estimate. Without foreign immigrants, many of whom 
were skilled laborers and have made valuable citizens, it would 
have been impossible to develop the resources and increase the 
wealth of the country so rapidly. 

Between 1880 and 1914 the character of the immigrants in 
general was very different from what it had been before. Pre- 


IMMIGRANTS WAITING TO BE PASSED FOR ENTRY INTO THE UNITED STATES, 
ELLIS ISLAND, NEW YORK, 


vious to 1880 most of them came from Great Britain, Ireland, 
Germany, and the Scandinavian countries. Many of the Ger- 
mans made their homes along the western shores of Lake Michi- 
gan in northern Illinois and Wisconsin. Most of the Scandi- 
navians—Danes, Norwegians, and Swedes—with the exception 
of those who remained in the states of the Atlantic seaboard, 
settled in large numbers in Wisconsin, Minnesota, North Dakota, 
and South Dakota. They were thrifty, industrious, and intelli- 
gent people who built up prosperous farming communities and 
organized schools, colleges, and churches. 
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Since 1880 the great majority of immigrants have come from 
Italy, Austria-Hungary, and Russia. For nearly twenty years 
before the outbreak of the World War (i914), not far from 90 
per cent of all the immigrants were from eastern and southern 
Europe. Most of them could not read or write their own lan- 
guage and were unskilled workmen. These for the most part 
remained in the industrial centres of the East. 

The foundation for our extraordi- 
nary national growth and increase in 
population has been the vast area of 
the public lands. These, as we know, 
have been sold for very small sums in 
order to get them under cultivation. To promote further set- 
tlement the government in 1841 changed its policy of selling 
these lands for public revenue to the system called pre-emption.! 
By that system Congress began to sell farms on the public lands 
at the low price of $1.25 an acre, upon condition that the pur- 
chaser would occupy and cultivate the land. 

Easy as these terms were, more liberal ones were desired. 
The people in the West believed that the land belonged to the 
whole people and that the United States should grant free 
homes on the public domain. Finally, after much debate, Con- 
gress passed, in 1862, the Homestead Bill. This enabled set- 
tlers, on condition of actual settlement, to secure farms of 160 
acres free of payment, except a small fee for legal expenses. The 
method proved very successful in establishing new communities, 
thereby increasing the value of the lands and the stability of the 
nation. 


Our vast areas of 
public lands have had a 
large influence upon 
our recent history. 


The tidieneee nrc As settlements moved westward the In- 
, dians often blocked the way. Resentful 

the settlements in : : 
Pe Neaee at being crowded back from one hunting- 
‘ ground to another, they sometimes made 
savage attacks upon the settlers. One was made by the fierce 
tribe of Sioux Indians in 1876. Under the leadership of their 
famous chief, Sitting Bull, they attacked settlers in the gold 
regions of the Black Hills in Dakota, and United States troops 


1Pre-emption gave the settler the first right of purchase as against the investor 
or speculator. 
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were sent to restore order in their reservation. An unfortunate 
incident during the campaign was the attack on General Custer 
and 260 troopers, who were suddenly surrounded one day by 
twelve times their number of Indians, and every one of them 
killed. But the Sioux were forced to cede the Black Hills 
country. 

This was the last important stand 
made by the Indians against the west- 
ward progress of settlement. Their 
inevitable submission was due not so 
much to the superior fighting of the American soldiers as to the 
destruction of the buffaloes, which had long been the main sup- 
port of the tribes of the plains, supplying them with food and 
material for clothing and shelter. 

Even down to the decade following the Civil War, buffaloes 
had roamed over the plains in millions. In 1868 it required 
three days for General Sheridan and his escort to ride through 
a single immense herd; and in the same year a railroad-train ran 
more than one hundred and twenty miles through an almost 
unbroken stretch of these shaggy beasts. But with the building 
of the railroad from the Mississippi westward their doom was 
marked, for it brought skin-hunters in great numbers, who 
sought buffalo-robes for the Eastern markets. It is estimated 
that in the three years of 1872-1874 at least 5,000,000 buffaloes 
were killed, and that by 1887 only a few hundred were left 
in scattered herds in the whole country. The practical exter- 
mination of ‘‘plains-cattle” was a great loss to the Indian. 
Deprived of his means of support, he was forced to become a 
man of peace, taking his place submissively on the reservation 
which the white man allotted him. 

We cannot restrain a feeling of sympathy for the Indian as he 
was constantly pushed westward to the less desirable lands and 
hunting-grounds. But when we realize that in our United 
States now over 100,000,000 people live where perhaps 500,000 
Indians lived in 1492, and that certain of our states under in- 
tensive cultivation could support our entire population if neces- 
sary, we are led to the conclusion that the Indian was doomed to 
extinction unless he adopted the ways of civilized people. Be- 


The extinction of the 
buffaloes is an irrepa- 
table loss to the Indian. 
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tween savagery and civilization there could be no compromise. 
The resources of such a wonderful continent could not be kept 
- permanently out of use on the ground of prior ownership by 
roving bands of an uncivilized race. 

Yet our policy with the Indians has not always been just. 
Whenever we needed their hunting-grounds for settlement, we 
broke treaty after treaty with them. Only tardily did the gov- 
ernment adopt the plan of educating them as wards of the 
nation, a plan fully justified by the peaceful reservations where 
the Indians have now taken up the ways of civilized life. 

The reservation! system was adopted 
within a year after the Custer massacre. 
By its terms the Indians agreed to live 
upon land specified by the government. 
- There they might continue their tribal organizations, and, in 
return for the land which they gave up, our national government 
agreed to allow them every year a quantity of food, ammuni- 
tion, and other supplies. The food-supplies were to make up 
for the loss of the hunting-grounds, because hunting was the 
Indians’ principal means of support, and ammunition was to 
help them secure such game as their reservation supplied. The 
government also made liberal promises for the comfort, educa- 
tion, and civilization of these Indians. The reservation system 
was, however, not altogether satisfactory. It removed the 
Indians too completely from the civilizing influence of the 
white people, and by supplying so much of what they had been 
accustomed to get by their own efforts, it robbed them of their 
spirit of self-reliance. It tended to make them paupers. 

Therefore, in 1887, a new policy 
within the reservation was adopted. 
Its leading purpose was to induce the 
Indians to give up their method of liv- 
ing together as tribes and to live as white races do. According 
to the plan, each family was to have a farm of 160 acres and a 
share of the money from the land sales of the remainder of the 
reservations. A large part of the Indians now living in the 


An Indian reservation 
system is established 
but is unsatisfactory. 


Therefore the policy 
of individual ownership 
is substituted. 


1 There were already many Indians on the great reservation called Indian Terri- 
tory, 
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United States have adopted this plan of individual ownership 
of land. It is hoped that in the course of time all will do the 


GUTHRIE, OKLAHOMA. 


The photograph at the top was taken April 24, 1889, the other sixteen days later, May 10, 1889, 
showing Oklahoma Avenue. 


same. Individual ownership, combined with industrial training 
and general education, will make the Indian a useful citizen. 
The Indian reservation system was 
really initiated in 1834, in Jackson’s ad- 
ministration. To the Indian Territory, 
as it was named, were transferred the 
five tribes, called civilized, then living 
within the present limits of the South- 
ern states. They were the Chickasaws, Choctaws, Cherokees, 


Oklahoma is opened 
to settlement and 
shows a marvellous 
growth as a territory 
and as a state (1889). 
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Creeks, and Seminoles. But as time passed and the white 
population increased in that vicinity, a part of the territory 
-known as Oklahoma was especially coveted by settlers. The 
United States, therefore, purchased this part from the Indians 
in 1889, and President Harrison, by proclamation, declared it 


From a photograph, Department of Interior. 
STRAWBERRY VALLEY, UTAH—DESERT LANDS MADE PRODUCTIVE BY IRRIGATION. 


open to settlement. By nightfall of the day of occupation 
(April 22, 1889) several thousand farm claims were staked out 
for entry and many town sites were laid out. Before the year 
closed the territory numbered about 60,000 people, 8,000 of 
whom were in Guthrie and 5,000 in Oklahoma City. The popu- 
lation of Oklahoma in 1920 was a little over 2,000,000, In 1907 
this territory and Indian Territory were admitted into the 
Union as one state, Oklahoma. 


Among the many settlers of the 
West was a religious people who wished 
to enjoy their forms of worship and 
social customs without hindrance. The 
main body of these people, under the 
leadership of Joseph Smith, a native of Vermont, settled at 


The Mormons move to 
Utah and convert a 
desert region into one 
of remarkable fertility. 
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Commerce, Illinois, in 1839, and built up the city of Nauvoo. 
Smith claimed to receive revelations from God, and to have dis- 
covered the Book of Mormon, which, according to his teaching, 
is a religious record of prehistoric America, containing the pure 
Gospel of Christ. He was the founder of the Church of Jesus 


Ly ad 
© Ewing Galloway. 
MAIN STREET, SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 
At left, the spires of the Mormon Temple and 

Sea-Gull Monument, erected in memory of the 

threatened destruction of the first Mormon crop 


by crickets, prevented by the timely arrival of 
the sea-gulls. 


Christ of Latter-Day Saints, otherwise known as Mormons. 
They prospered at Nauvoo, but had trouble with some of the 
people of Illinois, and their leader fell a victim to mob violence. 
On account of these troubles the Mormons broke up their set- 
tlement and went into the wilderness to find a place where they 
could live in peace and safety and in accordance with their 
own belief. Under their new prophet, Brigham Young, they 
emigrated to the desert region of Salt Lake Valley. There they 
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endured many hardships, but with industry and thrift they 
transformed the sun-baked desert region! by irrigation into a 
_ country of almost unbelievable productiveness. 

Another increase of population in 
the Far West came from the Far 
East, at first in comparatively small 
numbers, at length in such large 
bodies as to cause a demand for re- 
strictive measures. These people were Chinese laborers. In 1882 
the Chinese Exclusion Act was passed to prevent their further 
immigration into the United States. Although not more than 
100,000 Chinese were then in this country, 75,000 being in Cali- 
fornia, the American people, especially those on the Pacific 
coast, were bitterly opposed to any further immigration from 
China. For this opposition there were several reasons: (1) The 
Chinese brought no families with them, because they did not 
intend to remain and become citizens; they showed little inter- 
est in American affairs and almost no inclination to adopt our 
customs. (2) As they lived more frugally than the white people, 
eating little but rice, they could work for lower wages, and for 
this reason they were industrially a menace to our American 
laborers. (3) It was feared in the Pacific states that in time 
they might arrive in such vast numbers as to become a danger 
to our institutions. 

In spite of the Exclusion Act some Chinese laborers found 
ways of entering the United States, although by 1910 the num- 
ber in the whole country had been reduced to 72,000. At that 
time about an equal number of Japanese had come and were 
living in the same region as the Chinese. The feeling against 
them as laborers, especially in the states on the Pacific coast, 
became so intense that in 1907 a treaty with Japan was agreed 
upon, including a clause which declared our right to exclude 
Japanese laborers. As the Japanese Government represented 


Reasons for opposing the 
increasing immigration of 
Chinese and Japanese to 
the Pacific coast. 


1This they did by flooding the hard, dry soil with water from the mountain 
streams. With great labor they dug ditches, or trenches, by which the water was 
conducted to the sun-baked land, and by a Berne of sraaliee ditches the soil was 


watered and made productive. Such a method of watering the soil is called irs 
rigation. 


SPANNING THE CONTINENT BY RAIL. 


On May 10, 1869, at Ogden, Utah, railroad communication from the Atlantic to the P 
lished by the joining of the Central Pacific and the Union Pac ailroads. The event was witne 
by American engineers, officials, and soldiers, as well as Chinese, Indian, Mexican, and negro workmen, 
suggesting the cosmopolitanism of the United States. 


From a painting by Walter H. Everett. 
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that we placed no such restriction in our treaties with European 
countries, in another treaty (1911) this clause was omitted. But 
there is an understanding between the two countries by which 
Japanese immigration is restricted as before. 

Other exclusion laws were passed for the purpose not only of 
keeping out undesirable aliens but also of reducing the number 
of aliens who may be allowed to enter the country. The law 
which excluded Chinese laborers in 1882 also provided that such 
undesirable persons as anarchists, criminals, paupers, and per- 
sons having contagious diseases should be forbidden entrance 
into the United States. A further attempt to reduce the number 
of newcomers and increase the standard of intelligence among 
them was made when Congress passed, over President Wilson’s 
veto, a law (1917) which excludes all persons who cannot read 
their own language. 

Another important feature in West- 
ern development which went with the 
taking up of new lands was improved 
transportation facilities. The first 
transcontinental railroad, the Union and Central Pacific, now 
the Union Pacific, completed in 1869, was built by the aid of the 
government, to connect the Pacific states with the East and to 
induce further settlement. In order to encourage railroad- 
building, Congress had passed a law” (1862) granting to the 
two railroad companies—the Union Pacific and the Central 
Pacific—twenty sections of land for every mile of the entire 
length of the railroad, and also a loan of many million dollars. 
This railroad extended from Omaha to San Francisco. Six 
years were spent in building it, one party working east from 
San Francisco and the other west from Omaha. They met at 
Ogden, Utah (1869). Since that time six other railroads to the 
Pacific have been completed, so that there are seven,great trunk 
lines connecting the Atlantic with the Pacific coast. Their 
value to the United States can hardly be estimated, for they have 
brought into use immense areas of land. Without these roads 
and their network of branches in all directions through the 
agricultural and mining regions of the West, the settlements 
made in the last fifty years would have been impossible. 


Railroads to the Pacific 
bind the Far West to 
the East and South. 
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At the close of the Revolution, Frederick of Prussia declared 
that no single republic could be held together in a territory so 
vast as that stretching from Maine to Georgia. He believed it 
would break into sections or give place to a monarchy. The 
English king, George III, 
shared this belief. A similar 
argument was made by United 
States Senator McDuffie, of 
South Carolina, when the 
Oregon country came under 
discussion in 1843. This sen- 
ator urged that such a far-off 
land could never become an 
integral part of the United 
States; that it would require 
ten months out of every 
twelve for the representatives. 
in Congress from a state so re- 
mote to go to and from the 
capitol at Washington. But 
"Gs Eee Catena , we can now make that same 


ELECTRIC TRAIN EMERGING FROM STEEL journey in less time than it 
TUBE FROM UNDER THE DETROIT took John Adams to go from 
ree aN  Bostom to Pinladelnmiesn tne 

days of the Continental Con- 
gress. Steam and electricity, applied to the railroad and the 
telegraph, enable us to maintain a republic over an area of vast 
extent. It is difficult to see how, without them, the North, the 

South, the East, and the West, with their widely differing inter- 

ests, could be held together in one great Union. 


The effects of the transcontinental 


The transcontinental 


railroads turnicherhe railroads on international trade, also, 
short Northwest passage have been marked. Americans in the 
foithe: Onent nineteenth century have found what 


Europeans so eagerly sought in the 
fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries—a short northwest 
passage to China, Japan, and the East Indies. Formerly, vessels 
with tea from China and spices from the East Indies sailed around 
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Cape Horn and reached our Eastern coast after a five or six 
months’ voyage. Now cargoes of these products are brought to 
San Francisco or Seattle and reshipped by rail to New York, the 
whole distance being covered in five or six weeks. The railroads 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON, A BIG CITY OF THE NORTHWEST. 


In 1886 a trading port of 4,000 people; in 1921 its estimated population was 375,000. 


to the Pacific have thus not only shortened the journey between 
Asia and the United States but have reduced the cost of goods 
by diminishing freight charges. 

The incidents leading up to the building 
of the first great transcontinental railroad 
form an interesting chapter in our history. 
About five vears before this railroad was begun some miners 
found (1858) rich deposits of gold in what was then a part of 
Kansas. To-day we call it Colorado, and the place where the 
mines were discovered, Leadville. People flocked to Leadville 
as they had flocked to Sacramento in 1850, and round this new 
centre towns and cities began to grow up. During the years of 
the Civil War rich mines of gold and silver were discovered in 
Nevada, Idaho, and Montana, and in 1874 gold deposits were 


Gold is discovered 
in Colorado. 
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found in the Black Hills of Dakota Territory. Later, extensive 
copper-mines were developed in the Northwest, principally about 
the Butte, Montana, district, that far exceed the gold and silver 
mining of that region in value of output. 

In order to keep in touch with the East, 
settlers in the Far West established in 1860 
a ‘‘pony express’’ between Leavenworth and 
Denver. By this route, afterward extended to Sacramento, 
letters and newspapers were carried two hundred and fifty miles 
aday. W. F. Cody (Buffalo Bill) was one of the post riders. 

The pony express was an important step in uniting the East 
with the West. Its story is full of adventure, although it lasted 
only about a year and a half, before giving place to the telegraph. 
In October, 1860, the first telegraph-line across the continent 
was completed. At the same time the overland coach was 
started. This carried passengers and freight as well as news- 
papers and letters. 


A “‘pony express” 
is established. 


Not only by the extension of rail- 
roads and the telegraph did the nation 
increase in power. A territorial expan- 
sion was effected by the purchase of 
Alaska. This extensive region, equal 
in area to about 120 states of the size of Connecticut, was pur- 
chased from Russia in 1867 for $7,200,000. As it appeared to 
be a vast stretch of frozen and almost worthless country, the 
purchase was thought by many to be an extravagant waste of 
the public money. But besides the seal-fisheries, which alone 
have been worth many times the purchase price, Alaska has 


Alaska is purchased 
by the United States, 
no one realizing its 
wonderful possibilities. 


1'The table below shows that the entire area of the United States, exclusive of 
our island possessions, is now about three million six hundred thousand square 
miles, or nearly the size of all Europe. 
; Square Miles 


United ‘States: mer9837 cea ver eee rie ie eee ren eee 827,844 
Rouisiaina,: 180346 eite iin « ceescemeey eee terete arene niece 1,171,931 
Florida, 1819 Stscarcmotncoane ee Meier note ito cee 59,268 
MPeXas, “184. Gx. caters howe eaharevonsahe ahem toner tear ae ere cee eee 376,133 
Mexican ‘Cession{! 184844020 och. ane enn cee ee 545,783 
Gadsden sPurchase. 21863 nyse a eine aren nen earner 45,535 


Alaska, 1867.01 2. i015 SEM cree «rere ROR es eee 5775390 
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quarries of beautiful white marble and valuable mines of coal, 
iron, and gold. Rich forests of pine and cedar grow along many 
of the streams, while salmon in the rivers and cod and halibut 
in the sea afford extensive fisheries. 
With its great wealth of natural 
resources Alaska has also a coast 
well supplied with good harbors, sa 
that there is no doubt that the 


GOLD RUSH, 1896, ALASKA. 


Left, Klondike packers crossing Chilcoot 
Pass. Right, Cape Nome; sluicing 
(placer mining) for gold in the bed of 
a stream. 


investment has proved to 
be of immense value. 
Within a few years of the purchase of Alaska, gold was dis- 
covered in the Yukon Valley. As early as 1873 prospectors 
were active there, but not until 1896 were the rich deposits of 
the Upper Yukon country revealed along Klondike Creek. The 
knowledge of them drew thousands of gold-seekers to the cov- 
eted land, just as the discovery of gold had drawn thousands 
to California nearly half a century before. They journeyed 
with all possible haste, undaunted either by rugged mountains, 
swift rivers, or the rigorous climate. Many died of hardships 
before reaching the land of their hopes, and many more were 
obliged to turn back. Only a few of those who reached the mines 
got the gold of which they had dreamed. Others, wearying of 
the hard conditions which they found in the new country, re- 
turned to the comforts and security of their homes. 
_ The other mines of Alaska which held enormous deposits of 
coal, copper, and other minerals, could not be successfully worked 
until some practicable method of transportation was introduced. 
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The Yukon River flows through two thousand miles of country 
before it reaches the sea, but as late as 1913, with the exception 
’ of a few short railroads owned by private companies, most of the 
inland transportation was by means of dog-sledges, pack-trains, 
and men who carried packs on their backs. The supreme need 
was railroads. The cost of building them, however, and the 
likelihood that for a long time there would be only small profits, 
held back private capitalists. Therefore, in 1914, Congress 
authorized the President to expend not more than $35,000,000 
in the construction of not more than one thousand miles of rail- 
roads, and to operate them when completed. With the aid of 
ample railroad facilities our country will derive in the future 
unmeasured material wealth from Alaska. 


SUGGESTIONS AND PROBLEMS FOR THE PUPIL 


1. Trace on your map the advance of Western settlement, and note the 
causes helping to bring about the marvellous expansion. 

2. How did increasing population and immigration cause westward growth ? 

3. Discuss the reservation system and why it has failed. Imagine yourself 
an Indian chief and tell your objections to it. 

4. Resolved, That an Indian state should have been established. Debate 
this question. 

5. Why is there opposition to the coming of Chinese and Japanese immi- 
grants to the United States? What is your attitude on this question? 

6. Explain in what ways the transcontinental railroads have been of value in 
the development of the West. Could certain parts have been settled 
without the railroads? Why? In this connection recall the pack- 
horse, the flatboat, the steamboat, the national road, and the Erie 
Canal. 

7. How many states of the size of your own does Alaska equal in its area? 
In what ways is it adding to the material wealth of the United States? 

8. What was the influence of improved farm machinery on the settlement of 
the great prairie states? 

9. Read Turner’s ‘‘The Frontier in American History”? for a clear under- 
standing of the influence of the West upon our national life. 


READINGS FoR THE TEACHER AND THE Pupit: Turner, The Frontier in American 
History, chaps. VII-IX; Andrews, History of the United States, Il, chap. V; Fair- 
banks, The Western United States ; Sparks, National Development, 3-19; Haworth, 
The United States in Our Own Times, 100-124; Paxson, The Last Frontier ; Bassett, 
A Short History of the United States, 676-691; Sparks, Expansion of the American 
People, 366-375; Roosevelt, Stories of the Great West. 

Fiction: Jackson, Ramona; Stoddard, Little Smoke. 


CHAPTER XVI 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF BIG BUSINESS LEADS TO FINAN- 
CIAL ADJUSTMENTS AND BRINGS INDUSTRIAL 
TROUBLES (1873-1893) 


Westward expansion, involving the extensive building of rail- 
roads, the taking up of vast stretches of farming and grazing 
lands, and the opening up of rich gold and silver mines created 
business enterprises that required the expenditure of untold 
millions of dollars. During all the years of development in 
agriculture and mining there was also a colossal growth in man- 
ufactures, which affected both home trade and foreign commerce 
and required a rapidly increasing use of capital. The country 
from 1865 to the end of the last century witnessed such an ex- 
pansion in all forms of business and financial enterprises as had 
never been experienced before in the history of our country; 
greater, in fact, than had ever been known in the history of 
any country. 


Rapid building of 
railroads is the main 
cause of financial 
panic of 1873. 


The years immediately following the 
Civil War were marked by general pros- 
perity, which was evidenced by the vast 
speculations in Western railroads. For 
five years railroad-building went on so 
rapidly that within that time the railroad mileage in the United 
States was extended by one-half. The increase was mainly in 
the West, and exceeded the requirements of the scattered popu- 
lation. In the fever of speculation tracts of land in unsettled 
regions were bought up and their prospective value raised by 
extending railroads through them, but as the railroads were 
built so much more rapidly than the lands could be disposed of 

1Tn 1861 only six hundred and fifty-one miles of railroad were built; in 1871, 
seven thousand seven hundred and seventy-nine miles were built. The Northern 
Pacific, after the Union Pacific, extending from Duluth to Puget Sound, was the 
most important of these roads. During the five years preceding the panic, about 


$1,700,000,000 were spent in railroad-building. 
401 
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many who had invested could not wait for the rise and had to 
sell at a sacrifice. Some made fortunes, others lost them. 

The outcome was the panic of 1873. As in 1857, the failure 
of a single great banking-house was the occasion that suddenly 
brought distress upon the country. All connected with bank 
business, firms and individuals alike, felt the shock and many 
fell in the financial crash. Want and suffering came into thou- 
sands of homes. It was six years before the country thor- 
oughly recovered. 

This panic was the more serious be- 
cause it came at a time when the paper 
currency was of unstable and uncertain 
value. Nobody knew how much a 
paper dollar was worth or how much 
it was likely to be worth. Although 
this condition was unavoidable during the war, there was no 
excuse for it in time of peace. 

However, less than a dozen years after the close of the Civil 
War, when the government began to pay the national debt 
rapidly, people came to have more and more confidence in the 
paper money which Congress had issued. The greenbacks, 
therefore, rose in value. In 1879 the secretary of the treasury 
announced that he would exchange gold for paper money pre- 
sented at the treasury. This was known as the resumption of 
specie payments. It restored confidence, for when the people 
knew that a paper dollar was worth as much as a gold dollar, 
they accepted paper money as readily as they would gold. 

In connection with the resumption of 
specie payments the amount and the 
kind of money in circulation must be 
considered. To regulate this supply is 
one of the duties of Congress. 

By 1873 the silver dollar had practically passed out of circula- 
tion. This was because it had become worth more than the 
gold dollar. Little silver had been coined in the United States 
since 1834, and for more than twenty years the yield from newly 
discovered gold-mines had been so abundant that it was sup- 
posed, both here and abroad, that the supply of gold would be 


To relieve the financial 
distress the Treasury 

Department makes the 
paper dollar exchange- 
able for the gold dollar. 


Congress passes laws 
on use of silver as 
money (1873-1892). 
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sufficient to provide all the specie the world needed. Congress 
therefore passed a coinage act (1873) which declared that silver 
should no longer be a legal tender for debts. But many people 
had greater confidence in specie than in paper money and de- 
sired to have more gold and silver in circulation. Accordingly, 
in 1878, the Bland Silver Bill was passed, which made silver a 
legal tender for debts and directed that the mints should coin not 
less than two, nor more than four, million silver dollars a month. 
In spite of extensive purchases of silver by the government 
there were urgent demands, by owners of silver-mines and by 
those who desired more money in circulation, for still larger 
purchases. Congress, therefore, passed the Sherman Act (1890), 
which provided that the secretary of the treasury should purchase 
not less than $4,000,000 worth of silver bullion each month and 
pay for it by issuing treasury notes, that is, paper money, which 
were a legal tender for all debts, and redeemable in gold or 
silver coin at the discretion of the secretary of the treasury. 
Tke purchase of silver was therefore increased, but its coinage 
was no longer compulsory. 
War cauded the The issue of so many treasury notes on 
: : the basis of silver had important results, for 
ST IN h t hich were redeemed in gold b 
of 1893. in eek RE eae, 
the treasury, were presented in such large 
quantities that the usual gold reserve of $100,000,000 was seri- 
ously cut down. Many feared that the government might use 
up its reserve of gold and be forced to redeem its treasury notes 
in silver instead of in gold. As this fear spread, men began to 
lose confidence in business conditions and those who had in- 
vested in big enterprises, depending on borrowed money, found 
that they could no longer borrow. As a result there were busi- 
ness failures and distress everywhere. Great manufacturing 
establishments were closed or ran on shorter hours. Soon 
hundreds of thousands of working men were out of employ- 
ment, their families suffering from want. This was the panic of 
1893. Since President Cleveland believed that silver legisla- 
tion was one of the principal causes of the panic, he summoned 
Congress to repeal the Sherman Act, which it did. In meeting 
this crisis the President showed both wisdom and courage. 
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In such crises as the panic of 1893 
none suffer more keenly than those de- 
pendent upon a daily wage. To make 
their position as individual units more 
secure, therefore, wage-earners for years 
have joined together in unions and de- 
manded improved conditions. The expansion of industry 
through mining, manufacturing, and railroad-building brought 
together large masses of workmen, thus producing a condition 
favorable to the formation of labor-unions. Many local unions 
had existed long before the Civil War, and between 1850 and 
1860 over twenty national unions of special industries were 
organized. But in 1869 an attempt was made to combine all 
the trades of the country into one giant organization called the 
Knights of Labor. Although this attempt was not entirely suc- 
cessful, the ‘“‘ Knights’? numbered by 1884 more than a million 
members. They played a large part in many strikes and helped 
working men materially in bringing about better wage and bet- 
ter working conditions. 

Broader in its sweep and more effective in its results was the 
American Federation of Labor, organized in 1881. Its member- 
ship consisted not of individual men but of unions, and hence 
the name federation. In 1920 the unions represented in the 
organization contained not far from two and a half million mem- 
bers paying dues. It has had a large influence upon working 
conditions, legislation, and the policies of political parties in the 
United States. 


The labor-unions 
grow rapidly and the 
_ American Federation 
of Labor has a large 
influence. 


As in the early days of labor- 
unions, the principal objects of the 
Federation have been to secure 
higher wages, shorter working days, 
and safer and more healthful working conditions. All labor- 
unions have desired that the employers should agree to the prin- 
ciple of the ‘‘closed shop”; that is, that no man should be hired 
unless he belonged to some local trade-union. On the other hand, 
many employers have insisted upon maintaining the ‘‘open 
shop”; that is, keeping the shop open to all workers, whether 
they are union men or not. The Federation has insisted upon 
the recognition of the unions, which means that in case of a dis- 


The labor-unions demand 
the ‘‘closed shop” and 
“collective bargaining.” 
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pute the employers should agree to bargain with offcers of the 
local union of the American Federation of Labor rather than 
with their employees individually. This is called “collective 
bargaining.’” The employers have favored the contention that 
in all labor troubles they should deal solely with the men in their 
own shops or plants. 

The factory laws now in force in many 
states show that more favorable working 
conditions have been brought about. These 
laws have three leading purposes: (1) To 
surround workers with more healthful conditions, such as better 


The new factory 
laws have three 
leading purposes. 


MODEL TOWN FOR EMPLOYEES BUILT 
BY COAL-MINING COMPANY AT 
STANDARDVILLE, UTAH. 


AT RIGHT MAIN BUILDING OF HOME 
FOR CONVALESCENTS, BUILT BY 
THE UNION PRINTERS AT COLO- 
RADO SPRINGS, COLORADO, 


lighting and ventilation; (2) 
to protect them against acci- 
dent by providing guards on 
dangerous machinery and in other ways; and (3) to safeguard 
women and children by imposing restrictions upon their employ- 
ment, such as making night-work illegal, and also forbidding the 
employment of children under fourteen or sixteen years of age. 
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To meet the growing power of the labor- 
union, the employers also found it neces- 
sary to organize their forces. In 1893 
they combined on a nation-wide scale by 
forming the National Association of Man- 
ufacturers, with the purpose of protecting members against the 
increasing demands of labor. In 1903 they took another step 
for their own protection by forming the Citizens’ Industrial As- 
sociation. This was organized in the same way as the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor; that is, it was made up of smaller 
associations scattered throughout the United States. 

Supplementing the laws in protection of labor many em- 
ployers have started improvements in a private way. These 
have included classes for instruction during working hours, free 
medical attendance, reading-rooms, libraries, dining-rooms, and 
so on. The purpose of these employers has been to make life 
more agreeable in the mills and shops where men and women 
spend many hours of the working day. The endeavor to pro- 
mote the social welfare of the workers results in benefit both 
to employed and employer, because it means better health, 
better work, and better general feeling. 

During the years of financial distress follow- 
ing the panic of 1873 the earnings of the rail- 
roads were much reduced, and in the Middle 
and Western states some of them lowered the 
wages of their men. Brakemen and other trainmen on the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad and on the Pennsylvania Railroad 
refused to work. Men on other roads followed their example. 
There were riots at Baltimore and Pittsburgh, and mobs in 
Chicago, St. Louis, and other cities. In Pittsburgh a mob of 
20,000 men had control of the city for two days, and 100 lives 
were lost. The situation was so critical that the governor of 
Pennsylvania hastened to the scene and took command of the 
state troops there, numbering about 4,000. Six hundred United 
States regular soldiers aided them in putting a stop to violence, 
but disorder continued for about two weeks. One hundred 
thousand men took part in the strike, and ten million dollars’ 
worth of property was destroyed. 


The employers 
organize for their 
own protection and 
plan welfare work. 


Reduced wages 
cause railroad 
strikes (1877). 
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The financial depression of 1893 
caused such a decrease in travel 
that the demand for sleeping-cars 
to be furnished to numerous rail- 
roads by the Pullman Car Com- 
pany, located at Pullman, Illinois, was greatly reduced. Since 
its income was greatly lessened, the Pullman Company decided 
upon a reduction of wages. On receiving notice of this reduc- 
tion, the 3,000 workmen went out on strike. As a result the 
company shut down its works. 

The outcome was a sympathetic strike which soon spread to 
twenty-two railroads running out of Chicago. Local business 
was stopped, and travel became hazardous. The large supplies 
of meat and provisions going out from the city to all parts of 
the country were cut off, and a meat famine was threatened. 
Trade and industry everywhere were thrown into confusion 
and the movement of the United States mail was impeded. To 
aid the local authorities in quelling the disorder, 2,000 United 
States troops were sent to join the 4,000 state militia already 
called out. The worst of the strike was over in three weeks, 
but the money losses to working men, railroads, and the United 
States Government were not less than $7,000,000. 

Another bitter struggle between capital 
and labor threatened wide-spread disaster. 
This was the great coal strike of 1902. Two 
years before this time the hard-coal miners 
in Pennsylvania had struck for an increase in wages. But pub- 
lic opinion had forced the miners and mine-owners to settle 
their dispute by a compromise. 

Although the miners went back to work, they were not sat- 
isfied with the results of the settlement. Accordingly, about 
the middle of May, 1902, 140,000 of them again stopped work. 
They demanded more pay, fewer working hours per day, and 
an agreement on the part of the mine-owners to make all bar- 
gains as to conditions of labor with the officers of the union 
rather than with each workman alone. This, you will recall, 
was according to the principles of the Federation of Labor. 
Each side was unyielding. The contest dragged along all 


The Pullman Car Company 
reduces wages and brings 
about an extensive railroad 
strike (1894). 


The coal strike of 
1902 is settled by 
arbitration. 
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through the summer 
months and into the 
autumn, when it began to 
look as though both 
households and industries 
would suffer for lack of 
coal during the approach- 
ing winter. Finally Presi- 
dent Roosevelt appointed 
a commission of promi- 
nent men, who investi- 
gated the whole question, 
visiting the mines and 
giving a careful hearing to 


ATTEMPT TO FIRE RAILROAD ROUNDHOUSE 


: £ arguments of the miners 

AT PITTSBURGH, JULY 22, 1877. z 
Mob method, in contrast to conference on page 409. and of the mine-owners 
Drawn by W. R. Leigh from photographs. alike. When the com- 


mission made its report, 
both parties agreed to abide by its decision. 
Fk ang are ie Rae Desirable as it was for both sides 
p and for the public welfare that em- 
threaten to strike (1916). 
ployers and employees should respect 
each other’s rights and needs and work together in harmony, 
hundreds of strikes occurred every year. In the twenty-five 
years between the time of the first great strike in 1877 and the 
coal strike of 1902 there were more than 30,000 of these de- 
structive contests between employers and wage-workers. 
Another strike, which would have caused incalculable loss, was 
narrowly averted in 1916. The trouble was between the rail- 
way managers and the leading railway unions, composing the 
four Brotherhoods. They represented the demands of 400,000 
railway employees. When the railway managers rejected their 
demand, the Brotherhoods threatened to strike, and refused to 
submit the dispute to arbitration. After holding conference with 
each of the contesting parties, President Wilson suggested a com- 
promise which was not acceptable to either side, and the four 
Brotherhoods ordered a strike for Labor day. Then President 
Wilson, knowing that a general “ tie-up” of the railroads through- 
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out the country would bring great suffering and even disaster, 
urged Congress to pass a law which would avert the strike. 
This was accomplished by the passage of the Adamson Law. 
These numerous strikes, which caused 
great economic loss and much industrial 
confusion, were proof of a wide-spread 
social unrest, which seemed to increase 
tather than diminish. According to the belief of some, the 


The Socialists would 
do away with 
private capital. 


© Underwood &§ Underwood. 
UNITED STATES LABOR BOARD IN THE COLISEUM, CHICAGO, OCTOBER 26, I9g2I. 


Hearing representatives of the unions and railroads, resulting in the recall of the strike order 
scheduled to paralyze the nation’s railroads. 


remedy for all these industrial evils is Socialism. The Social- 
ists would do away with private capital by putting into the 
hands of the government the ownership of all the land. This 
would, of course, include all natural resources such as forests, 
water, soil, fuel, minerals, and also either the direct operation or 
the effective control of the industries arising therefrom. The 
result would be government monopolies in water-powers, mining, 
lumbering, agriculture, railroads, telegraphs, and other related 
industries. Since there would be much disagreeable and irk- 
some labor, it would be assigned by the state. The state would 
also apportion the proceeds of all work so that every member 
of society would have his fair share. For some years those who 
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would enforce these principles of Socialism have voted as a politi- 
cal party in the presidential elections. In 1912 the Socialist 
nominee for President received nearly 900,000 votes; in I916 
about 585,000; and in 1920 about 915,000. 
The Joint High During the period apne as dis- 
Sr Aires Ee of industry and finance, t vere were 
some events and measures of national im- 
Hayes for : : 

: portance of which we should take notice. 
PREGA MOE In the presidential election of the centen- 
nial year (1876) there were disputes about the election returns 
from South Carolina, Florida, and Lou- 
isiana.1_ Hayes, the Republican can- 
didate, needed all the electoral votes 
from these states to secure his election, 
while Samuel J. Tilden, the Democratic 
candidate, needed but a single vote from 
any one of these states. Florida and 
Louisiana had given Democratic majori- 
ties, but the ‘‘returning boards,’ who 
received the election returns as they 
came in from various parts of the states, 
were Republican, and they threw out 

SAMUEL J. TILDEN, enough votes, on the ground of intimida- 

tion, to leave a Republican majority. 

But this did not settle it, for the first returns were also filed. 
The excitement increased as the time drew near for the new 
President to be inaugurated. The Senate. being Republican 
and the House Democratic, they could not unite upon any plan 
of seating either of the rival candidates. Finally a bill passed 
both houses providing that a Joint High Commission should be 
appointed whose decision should be final. The commission in- 
cluded five senators, five representatives, and five justices of 
the Supreme Court. The fifth justice was appointed by the 
other four named in the bill. Before the fifth justice was ap- 
pointed, seven of the commission were Republicans and seven 
were Democrats. It. was expected that the fifth justice would 
not be influenced by party considerations, but in every case he 


1'There was some dispute about the election in Oregon also. 
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voted as a Republican, thus giving the Republicans a majority 
of one on the commission. 

On March 2, just two days before the time set by the Consti- 
tution for inauguration, the decision in favor of Hayes was 
published. Opinions were still divided as to the correctness of 
the returns, but whichever candidate had been elected, the 
settlement of the question was ac- 
cepted as final. The people through- 
out the land, Democrats and Repub- 
licans alike, had shown remarkable for- 
bearance and self-control during all the 
months of the trying situation.1 

A movement 
which con- 
nected itself 


Civil service reform 
makes a rapid growth, 
-taking the place of 


2 immediately 
the ‘‘spoils system.’’ ; 
po af with the office 
of the presidency was that of civil JAMES A, GARFIELD. 


service reform. Bills effecting it were 

passed following the assassination of President Garfield? in 
1881. Since the assassin of the President had been a disap- 
pointed office-seeker, the tragedy brought to the minds of 
the people the need of reform in our civil service. President 


1To provide for possible contested elections in the future the Electoral Count 
Bill was passed in 1887. This measure threw the responsibility of presidential 
elections upon the states, and provided that electoral certificates sent to the national 
Capitol by the various states should be opened by the President of the Senate in 
the presence of both houses, and that four tellers, two from each house, should 
read aloud and make records of the votes. 

2 James A. Garfield, twentieth President of the United States, was born at 
Orange, Ohio, in 1831, and died, September 19, 1881, from a wound inflicted by a 
disappointed office-seeker. In early childhood Garfield’s path was beset with 
difficulties. He was but two years of age when his father died, and his home, in 
a lonely log cabin of the backwoods, was one of poverty and hardship. But the 
boy cheerfully helped his mother in supporting the family. After being graduated 
from Williams College, he was for a time a college professor, and afterward studied 
law. Owing to his gallantry and daring on the battle-field in the Civil War, he was 
promoted to the rank of major-general. His term of service in Congress (1863- 
1880) was so successful that he was elected to the Senate of the United States in 
1880. Before taking his seat, however, he was nominated by the Republicans for 
the presidency. He was the second President who was assassinated and the fourth 


who died in office. 
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Jackson had adopted the “spoils system” in order to reward 
his political friends. Appointments were not made because of 
‘experience and fitness for the work, but were distributed as re- 
wards for political service. 

In 1883 an act was passed by Congress authorizing President 
Arthur! to appoint civil service examiners, who should test by 
fair examinations, without regard to 
party, the qualifications of applicants for 
office. From the list of those passing the 
civil service examinations, appointments 
and promotions were to be made. In ac- 
cordance with this act, during the next 
twenty years more than 100,000 office- 
holders were put under civil service rules. 
Almost every President since Arthur has 
added to the number of government offi- 
cials who have to be examined before 
receiving an appointment. President 
Cleveland? made special efforts to reform 

CHESTER A. Artuur. the civil service. Those who are ap- 
pointed under these rules hold their posi- 

tions during satisfactory service, regardless of politics. Through 
this method the “spoils system”’ has largely disappeared. Ex- 
perience, training, and ability now are demanded of a majority 


1 Chester A. Arthur, twenty-first President of the United States (1881-1885), 
was born in Fairfield, Vermont, in 1830, and died in 1886. After being graduated 
from Union College, he studied law and became a successful lawyer. In 1871 
President Grant appointed him collector of the port of New York. Having been 
elected Vice-President by the Republicans in 1880, he succeeded to the presidency 
on the death of Garfield. He was the fourth Vice-President who thus became 
executive head of the nation. 

* Grover Cleveland, twenty-second and twenty-fourth President of the United 
States (1885-1889 and 1893-1897), was born in Caldwell, New Jersey, in 1837, and 
died in 1908. In his early childhood the family removed to New York State. He 
became a lawyer by profession, and after filling minor public positions, was elected 
mayor of the city of Buffalo. His success as mayor led to his nomination by the 
Democrats, in 1882, for governor of the State of New York, to which office he was 
elected by an overwhelming majority. Owing to his popularity in New York, the 
Democrats nominated him for the presidency in 1884. James G. Blaine was the 
Republican candidate in what proved to be an exciting ¢ampaign. At the close 
of his first term Cleveland was defeated by Benjamin Harrison, but in 1892 he in 
turn defeated President Harrison and became President for a second term. 
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of the office-holders in our national government, as well as in 
many of our large cities. 

In line with civil service reform there 
was also another which involved our 
methods of voting at state and national 
elections. Votes were so easily bought 
and sold that the results of the elec- 
tion in some cases depended upon the 
amount of money controlled by the po- 
litical parties. This corruption was a 
serious menace to our institutions, and 
disapproval expressed itself in an em- 
phatic way. Beginning in 1888, state 
after state passed ballot-reform laws, the 
purpose of which was to stop vote buy- 
ing and to provide opportunity to cast 
a secret ballot. The Australian ballot 
system had come into favorable notice 
and was the one generally adopted. By 
its provisions every voter could shut 
himself in a booth and there cast his GROVER CLEVELAND. 
ballot, so that no one could interfere 
with his choice or know how he voted. By 1892 thirty-seven 
of the states had passed such ballot-reform laws. 


Ballot-reform laws are 
passed with the object 
of diminishing vote 
buying (1888-1892). 


INTERIOR OF A POLLING-PLACE, SHOWING REGISTRY CLERKS, WATCHERS, VOTERS, 
BOOTHS, AND BALLOT-BOXES, 
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A question of internal policy which has 
always aroused. vigorous debate in this 
country is the tariff. During the Civil 
War, duties on foreign goods were increased 
to provide revenue to meet the expenses of 
maintaining the army and navy. After the war, no important 
change was made for about twenty-five years. During Cleve- 
land’s first administration (1885-1889) it was found that the 
internal revenue on tobacco and spiri- 
tuous liquors and the duties on foreign 
goods piled up $100,000,000 every year 
in the national treasury, after all the 
expenses of the government were paid. 
President Cleveland therefore recom- 
mended such a reduction in the tariff 
as would make the revenue and the ex- 
penses more nearly equal. The Mills 
Bill, representing the policy of the 
President, was passed in the House but 
failed in the Senate. 

In the election of the next President 

BENJAMIN HARRISON. and Congress, in 1888, the tariff was the 
mainissue. The Democrats demanded 
a tariff for revenue only, and the Republicans a high tariff for 
the protection of American manufacturers. The Republicans 
were successful not only in electing Benjamin Harrison as Presi- 
dent,! but in getting control of both houses of Congress. The 
outcome was the passage of the McKinley Bill in the interests of 
a high tariff to protect and stimulate American manufactures. 

In the presidential election of 1892 the tariff plank was again 
the principal issue. As in 1888, the Republican policy was a high 

* Benjamin Harrison, twenty-third President of the United States (1889-1893), 
was born in North Bend, Ohio, in 1833, and died in 1901. After being graduated 
from Miami University, he studied law in Cincinnati, removed two years later to 
Indianapolis, and soon won much success in his chosen profession. In 1862 he 
entered the Union army as a lieutenant, and a little later, having organized a 
company of an Indiana regiment, received the commission of colonel of the regiment. 
He remained in the army throughout the war and rose to the rank of brigadier- 


general. He became a United States senator in 1881 and ably represented the 
State of Indiana. He was elected President in 1888. 


The tariff becomes 
the issue between 

the great political 

parties. 
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protective tariff, while the Democratic policy was a tariff for 
revenue only. The Democrats were successful, electing Cleve- 
land President for a second time, and an overwhelming majority 
in the House of Representatives. When the new administration 
and the new Congress came into office they set about revising 
the tariff by passing the Wilson Bill, which differed from the 
McKinley Bill mainly in the degree of protection it provided.t 
In other words, the Wilson Bill stood for a moderately low pro- 
tective tariff, the McKinley Bill for a high protective tariff. 

The passage of the Wilson Bill did not 
end the struggle over the tariff. The 
two leading political questions to be 
answered by the people in the campaign 
of 1896 were: (1) ‘‘Shall we have free 
and unlimited coinage of silver, at the rate of 16 to 1, or shall 
we maintain a gold standard?”’ and (2) ‘Shall we have a pro- 
tective tariff, or a tariff for revenue only ?”’ 

When the Republicans met in their national convention they 
declared in their platform that they were in favor of a protective 
tariff and of maintaining a gold standard, and they nominated 
William McKinley for President. The Democratic nominating 
convention declared itself in favor of a tariff for revenue only 
and of a free and unlimited coinage of silver, and nominated 
William Jennings Bryan for President. 

Some Democrats, believing in a gold standard, would not join 
the silver movement, and nominated their own candidate, John 
M. Palmer, for President; while the National Silver party sup- 
ported Bryan. The Populists, also, or those who advocated not 
only a free and unlimited coinage of silver but government 
ownership of railroads, telegraphs, and telephones, supported 
him, although they nominated their own candidate for Vice- 
President. 

After an earnest and serious campaign McKinley was elected, 
and was inaugurated President, March 4, 1897. He at once 
called a special session of Congress to revise the tariff. This 
resulted in the passage of the Dingley bill (July 24, 1897), 


1 As an amendment to the Wilson Bill, an income tax of 2 per cent on all incomes 
of more than $4,000 a year was proposed, but the Supreme Court decided by a vote 
of 5 to 4 that such a national tax was unconstitutional. 


The problems of the 
campaign of 1896 
were the tariff and 
the coinage of silver. 
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which raised the duties on foreign goods in accordance with the 
promises made by the Republicans in the presidential campaign. 
As many people were dissatisfied with 
the high duties on imported goods, a special 
session of Congress was called in 1909 for 
a revision of the tariff. The result was the 
passage of the Payne-Aldrich tariff bill. Although its rates 


Congress passes a 
highly protective 
tariff law (1909). 


AIRPLANE PHOTOGRAPH OF THE CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON, D. C. 


were lower on some articles than in the Dingley tariff act, it 
was too highly protective for those who desired a substantial 
reduction of duties. 

The Sieteen th There followed an increasing demand for 
Amendment (1014) more reduction in duties. In fact, the 
tariff continued to be the leading issue in 
national politics. Shortly after President 
Wilson entered into office, therefore, he 
called a special session of Congress to consider the tariff ques- 
tion. Following a notable contest, a law was passed in October, 
1913, which largely reduced the duties on imported goods. This 
revision downward was certain to bring about a large decrease 
in customs receipts, and it became necessary to provide revenue 


establishes an 
income tax. 
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in some other way. Accordingly, a section was inserted in the 
tariff revision law levying an income tax. This had been made 
possible by the Sixteenth Amendment to the Constitution. 


SUGGESTIONS AND PROBLEMS FOR THE PUPIL 


1. This is a period of wonderful material growth and industrial achievement, 
including railroad-building and agricultural development. Many of 
the difficulties involved were due to the inadequate, inelastic financial 
system of that time. Why should a panic occur in 1873? Compare 
the causes of this panic with those of the panic of 1837. 

2. Discuss the changes in industry and give reasons for growth of labor- 
unions and employers’ associations. Only a small number of im- 
portant strikes are discussed in this book. State the causes and the 
results of each one. Who else is seriously concerned in a strike or a 
lockout besides the laborers and employers? Under what conditions 
is the public justified in taking a hand in the settlement of strikes? 

3. Explain the difficulty about the presidential election of 1876 and how it 
was settled. How are such contests settled in some countries? Ob- 
serve that Rutherford B. Hayes was President in 1877-1881. Name 
in order all the Presidents up to this time. 

4. Review Jackson’s adoption of the “‘spoils system”? and the principle of 
rotation in office. In what ways is civil service reform better for the 
people as a whole than the “‘spoils system”? 

5. Observe that James A. Garfield was inaugurated as a Republican President 
in 1881, and that after his death Chester A. Arthur became President, 
continuing in office in 1881-1885. For the next four years Grover 
Cleveland, elected by the Democrats, was President. In 1893-1897 
Cleveland was again President, and gave place to William McKinley, 
who was inaugurated March 4, 1897. 

6. Review the difficulties over the tariff in South Carolina in Jackson’s ad- 
ministration. How have conditions changed in the South? Do you 
favor a high or a low tariff? Give reasons for your answer. 

7. For an illuminating discussion of the marked changes that have taken 
place in the industrial world read ‘‘The Changing Order’’ in Haworth’s 
““The United States in Our Own Times.” 


READINGS FOR THE TEACHER AND THE Purit: Haworth, The United States in 
Our Own Times, 146-163; Paxson, New Nation; Bogart, Economic History of the 
United States, 266-284; Dewey, National Problems; Peck, Twenty Years of the 
Republic, 48-61; Jenks, The Trust Problem; Rhodes, History of the United States 
from Hayes to McKinley, 394-424; Elson, Side Lights on American History, I, 324- 
351; Bassett, 4 Short History of the United States, 731-744. 


Fiction: White, 4 Certain Rich Man; Churchill, Coniston ; Norris, The Octopus. 


CHAPTER XVII 


OUR COUNTRY EXPANDS ITS POSSESSIONS AND ASSUMES 
NEW RESPONSIBILITIES IN WORLD AFFAIRS (1889-1902) 


During the period we are now to consider, there developed in 
our country a new union, with new problems at home and new 
relations with the other countries of the world. The bitterness 


© Brown Bros. 


REUNION OF CONFEDERATE AND UNION 
VETERANS AT THE GETTYSBURG 
BATTLE-FIELD IN I9QI3. 


On the right the blue and gray united. 


of sectional feeling had almost 
disappeared, and the spirit be- 
longing to an age of science, invention, and steam dominated 
the people. In the expansion of our national industries men 
lost sight of their differences, and thousands from both the 
North and the South responded to the call of the opportunities 
afforded by the West. Confederate leaders like Longstreet and 
Mosby accepted high posts of honor and responsibility under 
Republican administrations. In the Spanish-American War, 
418 
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when troops from all sections of the country were brigaded to- 
gether, former Confederates like “fighting Joe’ Wheeler and 
Fitzhugh Lee rendered conspicuous services as commanding 
generals. As an indication that good-will and common under- 
standing between the North and the South at last prevailed, 
a combined Grand Army of the Republic and Confederate Vet- 
eran Encampment was arranged at Gettysburg in 1913. 

Confident of strength and conscious of 
success as a united republic, the United 
States has come to be, in the present cen- 
tury, not only the powerful advocate of 
democratic ideals but a defender of the rights of small nations. 
The building of the Panama Canal and the acquirement of 
oceanic possessions have brought to us a larger area of admin- 
istration. A sphere of influence, in effect a friendly protectorate 
in the Caribbean Sea, is an example. Moreover, our size and 
position as the oldest of American republics has given us a place 
’ of responsibility as spokesman in all affairs relating to the west- 
ern hemisphere. 


We become a 
powerful advocate of 
democratic ideals. 


A. Victories for Arbitration 


During the Civil War powerful cruisers 
had been built in British dockyards and 
sold to the Confederate Government to be 
used in injuring our commerce. While the 
cruisers were building, our minister in London requested the 
British Government to prevent them from going to sea, but 
Great Britain disclaimed responsibility and allowed them to 
sail on their missions of destruction. After the war, the Amer- 
ican Government demanded that Great Britain should pay the 
damages done by those cruisers. As the first of these claims 
for redress grew out of acts committed by the Alabama, the 
claims growing out of the acts of all the vessels became known 
as the ‘“‘Alabama Claims.” 

In 1871 it was agreed by a treaty between the two countries 
to submit the settlement to five arbitrators. The United States 
chose one of these, England one, and Italy, Brazil, and Switzer- 


The ‘Alabama 
Claims” settled by 
arbitration. 
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land each chose one. The arbitrators decided that England 
should pay the United States $15,500,000, and she made a 
prompt payment of that amount. This settlement, known as 
the Treaty of Washington, was a notable triumph of the princi- 
ple of the good-will and friendly understanding that should pre- 
vail between nations. 

As a family should live harmoni- 
ously within itself and at peace with 
its neighbors, so should a nation. — 
The ever-increasing wealth of the 
United States and her foreign commerce brought the country 
into closer relations with other nations. 
Desiring to establish more friendly feel- 
ings, especially with the leading indepen- 
dent countries of North and South Amer- 
ica, our government invited them to send 
representatives to a congress to meet at 
Washington. 

The invitation was accepted, and the 
Pan-American Congress was held in the 
autumn of 1889. Seventeen countries 
were represented by sixty-six delegates. 
Questions concerning closer business rela- 

JAMES G, BLAINE, tions and better means of communication 
between the various countries were dis- 
cussed. But by far the most important work of the Pan-Ameri- 
can Congress was its recommendation that the republics of 
North, Central, and South America should settle by arbitration 
all disputes and difficulties that might arise among them. 

Our covernmenanes The advantages Grea system of arbi- 
: tration with other countries was made 

trouble with Italy : : 
: suddenly and painfully evident. In 1890, 

and with Chile. : ‘ : 
on the failure of a jury in New Orleans 
to convict some Italians on trial for assassinating the New Or- 
leans chief of police, a party of lynchers, indignant at this 
failure of justice, broke into the jail and put to death eleven 
Italian prisoners. As three of these men were Italian citizens, 
a situation arose with Italy; but through our able secretary of 


The Pan-American 
Congress (1889-1890) 
recommends arbitration. 
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state, James G. Blaine, a settlement was reached when we 
agreed to pay $25,000 to the families of the murdered men. 

Equally unexpected and unwelcome was an incident with 
Chile. In 1891, in the streets of Valparaiso, a mob attacked! 
some sailors from the American war-ship Baltimore, killing two 
and wounding eighteen others. Chile disavowed the act and 
agreed to pay damages to our government. 
pre: Bering iGex Another international question that had 

‘ long remained without settlement threatened 
trouble is settled ‘ ‘ : : 
ie ahittation. for a time our friendly relations with Great 
Britain. After the purchase of Alaska (1867) 
the United States claimed entire control of the seal-fisheries in 
Bering Sea. England insisted that the jurisdiction of our gov- 
ernment could not extend beyond three miles from the shore, 
and she therefore encouraged Canadian sailors in seal-catching 
outside the three-mile limit.» So great had become the destruc- 
tion of seals that their extermination seemed only a question of 
a few years. In 1886, when our cruisers seized Canadian ves- 
sels and confiscated all their cargoes of seal-furs, the dispute 
between the United States and England became serious. 

After a vigorous diplomatic correspondence the matter was 
referred to a tribunal which sat at Paris and decided (1893) that 
the United States had no right to control the seal-fisheries 
beyond the three-mile limit. However, it made careful provi- 
sion for the protection of the seals, and since the purpose of the 
United States was largely to prevent their destruction, the deci- 
sion was satisfactory. This settlement, like that of the Alabama 
Claims (1871), was a triumph for arbitration. 

. A situation involving far greater 
danger of misunderstanding with 
Great Britain was brought about 
through a controversy between that 
country and Venezuela regarding the boundary-line which sep- 
arated Venezuela from British Guiana. Our government had 


The Anglo-Venezuelan 
difficulty causes a grave 
controversy with England. 


1A revolution having broken out in Chile, our minister to Chile took sides with 
the Chilean president. Also, a Chilean cruiser had been seized in a port of Cali- 
fornia because she was thought to be on the point of sailing with a supply of arms 
for the revolutionists. Hence the anger of the Chilean mob. 
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been trying for years to induce England to submit the whole 
question to arbitration. By 1895 the dispute had become grave, 
and President Cleveland again made overtures rather insistently 
for arbitration. The English Government declared, however, 
that England and Venezuela could settle their own disputes, 
without aid or interference from the United 
States. Our government answered that if, in 
this controversy, England insisted upon ex- 
tending her claims to territory not shown to 
be rightfully hers, she was violating the Mon- 
roe Doctrine. In the high-spirited diplo- 
matic correspondence between the two gov- 
ernments, our secretary of state, Richard 
Olney, argued the American side with great 
vigor and ability. There was, for a short 
RICHARD OLNEY, time, talk of war; but this feeling quickly sub- 

sided, and England and Venezuela agreed to 
settle their boundary dispute by arbitration. A most fortunate 
outcome of the Anglo-Venezuelan dispute was a growing feeling 
on the part of a large number of people in both the United States 
and England in favor of the settlement of all difficulties between 
the two countries by arbitration. 


SUGGESTIONS AND PROBLEMS FOR THE PUPIL 


1. Discuss the Treaty of Washington in settlement of the Alabama Claims 
as a great victory for civilization. How had almost all momentous 
issues between nations been settled before that time? 

2. Of what advantage was the Pan-American Congress to us and to the 
Latin-American states? Why should our relations with these states 
be very close? 

3. Review the Monroe Doctrine and Maximilian in Mexico, and then explain 
the trouble we had with England over the Venezuela boundary dispute. 
How was serious trouble again averted ? 

4. For President Cleveland’s views on the Anglo-Venezuelan dispute read his 
“Presidential Problems.” 


READINGS FOR THE TEACHER AND THE Puptt: Coolidge, The United States as a 
World Power, 235-244; Haworth, The United States in Our Own Times, 63-70; 
Peck, Twenty Years of the Republic, 412-436; Powers, America Among the Nations ; 
Fish, The Development of American Nationality; Bassett, 4 Short History of the 
United States, 669-674; Elson, Side Lights on American History, Il, 21 5-238. 
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B. The Spanish-American War 


Before the controversy with England over the Anglo-Venezue- 
lan situation was adjusted, the attention of the whole country 
was called to a revolution in Cuba against Spanish rule. At 
the beginning of the nineteenth century Spain still held many 
American colonies, mostly in South America, but because of 
her harsh methods of government she had lost them all, includ- 
ing Mexico, before the century closed. Only Cuba and Porto 
Rico remained under her control. 
pe ane cohet The Cubans had tried repeatedly to throw 
Besoin off the yoke of Spain, but always in vain. 

In February, 1895, they organized in eastern 
(1895). : s cea 

Cuba an insurrection that within a year 
spread to the western end of the island. In alarm the Spanish 
Government decided upon severe measures, and appointed Gen- 
eral Weyler as governor-general. He drove the country people 
into towns and cities, burned their dwellings, and destroyed 
everything that might furnish support to the fighting Cubans. 
By this brutal policy General Weyler hoped to starve the people 
into submission. He failed, and General Blanco, who succeeded 
him, tried by a milder policy to win the island back to Spain. 
But the Cubans’ cry was “‘Independence or death!” At the 
end of three years, with an army of more than 200,000, Spain 
had made little headway in putting down the insurrection. 

From the beginning of the outbreak 
the American people were in sympathy 
with the Cubans and heartily wished 
them success in their struggle for 
freedom. Although for a _ consider- 
able period our government remained 
neutral, as the fighting continued many Americans went to the 
island and took up arms for the Cuban cause. At last, the in- 
human methods of conducting the war aroused great indignation 
within the United States, and the people were calling for action. 
The American battleship Maine was sent to Havana to protect 
American interests. Spain resented our attitude. During the 


The American people 
are aroused by the 
destruction of the 
battleship ‘‘Maine” in 
Havana harbor. 
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strain between the two countries the 
Maine was blown up and 266 of her sailors 
were killed. Intense excitement swept 
over the country. President McKinley’ 
at once appointed a naval court of in- 
quiry, which, after four weeks of investi- 
gation, reported that the Maine had been 
blown up by the explosion of a submarine 
mine. The American people, holding 
Spanish officials responsible for the de- 
struction of the Maine, insisted that 
Spain should end the war. President 
McKinley did all he could by diplomacy to bring about a 
settlement, but without success. 

In the meantime affairs in Cuba were 
growing worse every day. The United 
States for many reasons was deeply dis- 
turbed. One of these was the fact that 
Americans owned property in Cuba to the value of nearly 


\ Se 


WILLIAM MCKINLEY, 


Congress declares 
war with Spain 
(April, 1898). 


© J. C. Hemment. 
THE “‘MAINE”’ ENTERING THE HARBOR OF 


HAVANA—THE WRECK OF THE ‘“‘ MAINE” 
AS IT WAS DURING THE INVESTIGATION. 


1 William McKinley, twenty-fifth President of the United States (1897-1901), was 
born at Niles, Trumbull County, Ohio, in 1844, and died in t901. When the Civil 
War began he was a teacher in a country school. Although only seventeen years 
old, he enlisted as a private in the 23d Ohio Regiment, which was commanded 
later by Rutherford B. Hayes. Young McKinley fought so gallantly that he was 
advanced to the grade of major. After the war was over, he studied law and began 
the successful practice of it in Canton, Ohio. In 1877 he entered Congress as-a 
Republican representative from Ohio, and served almost continuously until 1891. 
During his last term as chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means he became 
the author of the McKinley Bill. In 1891, and again in 1893, the Republicans 
elected him governor of Ohio, and he gave evidence of rare tact and executive ability. 
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$50,000,000, and American trade footing up to $100,000,000 a 
year had been destroyed. Many, therefore, secretly hoped that 
Cuba might be annexed to the 
United States, but in general 
people were interested in be- 
half of Cuba solely because 
she had been so unjustly 
treated by Spain. 

President McKinley, yield- 
ing to the pressure of public 


IN THE TRENCHES IN CUBA—OFFI- 
CERS MAKING OBSERVATIONS 
UNDER FIRE. 

ABOVE, A GROUP OF ROUGH RIDERS 
— ‘‘BRONCO-BUSTERS.”’ 

AT RIGHT, TRENCH SHOWING MEN 

OF 2D U. S. INFANTRY. 


sentiment, and urged by an 
impatient Congress to deci- 
sive action, declared in his message to Congress: ‘‘In the name 
of humanity, in the name of civilization, in behalf of endangered 
American interests which give us the right and the duty to 
speak and to act, the war in Cuba must stop.” 

Congress responded by passing a joint resolution to the fol- 
lowing effect: (1) The Cubans are free and independent; (2) 
Spain must give up all authority in Cuba and withdraw her 
troops; (3) the United States will exercise control over Cuba 
long enough to restore peace and good order, and will then leave 
the island under the control of the Cubans. A little later 
(April 25) Congress declared that war had existed since April 21, 
and also voted that the regular army should be increased to 
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62,000. Soon the President called for 200,000 volunteers from 
the various states and territories. 

Commodore George Dewey, com- 
mander of the American fleet in Asi- 
atic waters, was ordered to sail from 
Hongkong for the Philippine Islands, 
then owned by Spain, and capture or destroy the Spanish 
fleet stationed there. He hastened 
to Manila, where the war-vessels lay 
under the protection of strong shore 
batteries. Owing to the skilful sea- 
manship of the Americans and the 
rapid and accurate firing of their guns 
the battle was short and decisive. 
The entire Spanish fleet, consisting of 
ten war-vessels, was destroyed, while 
not one American vessel received seri- 
ous injury. When Admiral Dewey! 

RE ROR CRY: was reinforced by 15,000 Amer- 
ican soldiers, the army and the fleet 
united in capturing Manila. 

Until the Spanish fleet at Manila had been 
destroyed, an attack upon our Pacific coast was 
feared. And there was still graver fear that an 
attack might be made upon Atlantic seaports 
by a Spanish fleet under Admiral Pascual Cervera. At the out- 
break of the war this fleet had been at the Cape Verde Islands, 
whence it steamed toward Cuban waters. An American fleet, 
under Admiral William T. Sampson, was blockading the north- 
ern coast of Cuba, while another, under the command of Com- 
modore Winfield S. Schley, was sent from Hampton Roads to 
the waters south of Cuba. Cervera’s fleet arrived at Santiago 
without being observed, but before long it was discovered by 
Commodore Schley and blockaded in the harbor. 


The surrender at Santiago = land campaign in Cuba was 
Pea rie PRE Shee quickly organized, and an army of 
Pik Ail ey POUR 15,000 men, under General Shafter, 
was soon on its way to unite with 

On the news of the victory, the President appointed Dewey an acting admiral. 


Dewey brilliantly 
vanquishes the Spanish 
fleet at Manila. 


Cervera’s fleet 
arrives at 
Santiago. 
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Admiral Sampson’s squadron for the capture of Santiago and 
Cervera’s fleet. The troops landed to the east of Santiago and 
advanced toward the city. Although the Spaniards resisted 
stoutly, the Americans, by vigorous attacks, were able to cap- 
ture the two strongholds protecting the city, whose surrender 
was then inevitable. It was here, in front of Santiago, that the 
Rough Riders under Colonel Theodore Roosevelt won their fame. 
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The surrender of Santiago would make sure the capture of 
Cervera, if he remained in the harbor. On the morning of July 
3, therefore, in a desperate attempt to escape, he dashed out. 
The Americans, by superior gunnery, foiled his attempt and 
won another sea victory as brilliant as that of Admiral Dewey 
at Manila. The entire Spanish fleet of six war-vessels was de- 
stroyed, and not one of our ships was seriously harmed. About 
two weeks afterward Santiago and the eastern end of Cuba, 
with 22,000 Spanish soldiers, surrendered. 

A large American force under Gen- 


pr eu eeah Cuca aod eral Nelson A. Miles was then sent to 
popes fo de Cus E orto Porto Rico, also a Spanish possession 
Rico, and the Philippines. P 


and was rapidly getting control of 
the island when Spain expressed a desire for peace. President 
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McKinley, therefore, appointed a special commission to ar- 
range a treaty. The terms were as follows: (1) Spain gave 
up Cuba and ceded to the United States Porto Rico and 
the island of Guam in the Ladrones. (2) She also ceded 
the Philippines to the United States, our government agreeing 
to pay her $20,000,000. 
The Philippines Possession of the Philippines presented a 
new problem. Some people. opposed the an- 
Bee ees nexation to the United States of territory in 
SG ae tropical regions and thousands of miles from 
American shores. They held that our country should not 
assume the difficult task of governing a people of different race, 
who were only partly civilized and knew nothing of American 
ideals of government. Others declared that annexation would 
help us secure trade in China and in other parts of the Far East. 
They added that after we had driven Spain out of the islands, 
we should not leave the natives without protection and guid- 
ance, because they were not ready to govern themselves and 
would be helpless if left alone. ‘‘Moreover,’’ as these people 
reasoned, “if we withdraw from the Philippines, other powers 
seeking new territory will be likely to seize the islands.’’ There 
was prolonged discussion in the Senate before the necessary 
two-thirds vote could be secured. Finally on February 6, 1899, 
the treaty annexing the Philippines was ratified and became 
effective. 

There were other important 
results of the war. It had 
served to bring all parts of the 
country more closely into sym- 
pathy by uniting the various 
sections—North, South, East, 
and West—in a common purpose. It gave the United States a 
position of greater influence among the nations. Europe was 
surprised at the ease with which we won the victory. When 
the brief struggle ended, European statesmen, whose sympathy 
had been on the side of Spain, had increased respect for our 
nation, and were impressed with the fact that we were now play- 
ing a large part in the affairs of the world. 


The war results in welding 
more closely together the 
sections of the United States 
and in increasing respect for 
our country in Europe. 
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SUGGESTIONS AND PROBLEMS FOR THE PUPIL 


1. Was the United States justified in going to war with Spain at this time? 

Was it in harmony with our principle of government based on human 
_ rights and the consent of the governed? Consider our treatment of 
Cuba and the Philippines on this basis. Give reasons for your answer. 

2. It is important for you to understand just what were the results of the 
war. What is meant by saying that the United States was now a 
world-power with world responsibilities ? 

3. What would some nations naturally say regarding our Monroe Doctrine 
on our taking control of the Philippines? Was it an obligation we 
could not avoid? 

4. In what years was McKinley President? Mention in order all the Presi- 
dents that preceded him, and mention an important event in the ad- 
ministration of each. 

5. Be sure to read for discussion Elbert Hubbard’s ‘‘Message to Garcia.” 
It is a literary classic, inspired by a heroic exploit in carrying a 
message. 

READINGS FOR THE TEACHER AND THE Pupit: Elson, Side Lights on American 
History, U1, 352-401; Paxson, The New Nation; Haworth, The United States in 
Our Own Times, 232-256; Fish, The Development of the American Nation ; Coolidge, 
The United States as a World Power, 121-133; Latané, America as a World Power, 
29-44; Bassett, 4 Short History of the United States, 782-806; Roosevelt, Auto- 
biography. 


C. New Possessions Bring New Obligations 


By acquiring possession of the Philippine Islands, we gained 
an important naval base not far from Asia, which was of great 
value to our rapidly growing trade with China, Japan, and other 
countries of the Orient. 

The prestige won in the war with’ 
Spain led to another extension of influ- 
ence. In 1893 a revolution had broken 
out in the Hawaiian Islands, which are 
about half-way between California and 
the coast of Asia. The native queen was deposed and, under 
the leadership of some Americans, a republic was organized. It 
was at once recognized by President Harrison. An attempt was 
then made to secure annexation to the United States, but 
President Cleveland delayed action by sending a special com- 
missioner to Hawaii to investigate conditions. In McKinley’s 
administration, upon request of the Hawaiians, Congress voted 


Other islands in the 
Pacific are brought 
under American 
control. 
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to annex these islands and they became (1898) a territory of 
the United States. 

Far to the southwest of the Hawaiian Islands, a little more 
than half the distance between them and Australia, lie the 
Samoan Islands. In 1889 the United States had joined with 
Great Britain and Germany 
in “establishing a protectorate 
over them. As the plan did 
not work well, ten years later 
(1899) it was given up, Eng- 
land withdrawing altogether 
and leaving the islands under 
the control of the United 
States and Germany. Our 
country at that time became 
the sole owner of the island 
of Tutuila, with its harbor of 

Pago Pago. With coaling and 
THE SYMBOLIC TRANSFER OF THE SOV- 


EREIGNTY OF THE HAWAIIAN ISLANDS telegraph stations and naval 
AT HONOLULU, AUGUST 12, 1898. bases at Hawaii, Samoa, 


Guam, and the Philippines, 
the United States was in mucn stronger position to protect the 
Philippines and also her own rapidly growing trade in the Pacific. 
Wisute ver the Another incident bearing upon our 

: interests in the Pacific Ocean was the 
boundary-line between : : 
a settlement of the long-standing dispute 
Alaska and Canada is ; 
over the boundary-line between Alaska 
settled (1903). : 
and Canada (1903). Each nation ap- 
pointed three men on a commission, one of those who repre- 
sented Great Britain being the chief justice of England. As 
he was convinced of the justice of the American claims, the 
award was made in favor of the United States. Although some 
Canadians believed the award to be unfair, the Canadians as a 
whole were ready to abide by the decision. 
ae While the treaty of peace at the end of 
The Philippines : on : 

PE the Spanish-American War was still under 
discussion, some of the Filipinos, led by a 
native chief, Aguinaldo, rebelled against the 
authority of the United States. Before the war began the 


come under 
American control. 
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natives had tried to drive Spain out of the islands, and at first 
on the arrival of the Americans they were friendly. When, 
however, they learned that they were not to receive their inde- 
pendence, but only to change old masters for new ones, they de- 
termined to strike again for freedom. They made a desperate 


THREE HUNDRED SCHOOLBOYS IN A PARADE, JULY 4, 1902, AT VIGAN, ILOCOs, 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 


struggle, but after prolonged guerilla fighting which lasted for 
nearly three years they were subdued. 

The islands remained under military 
rule until July 1, 1901, when civil gov- 
ernment was established. As soon as 
practicable the United States gave the 
natives a share in their government by allowing them to elect 
the lower house of their legislature (1907), and by the same 
act Congress allowed Philippine products to come into this 
country free of duties. The governor and the upper house, how- 
ever, were to be appointed by the President and the Senate. 
Great efforts were made to guide the Filipinos to improved 
methods of administering their affairs. Harbors, highways, and 
railroads were constructed; better methods of tilling the soil 
than the islanders had known were introduced; more healthful 
ways of living were taught; and, perhaps best of all, a free 
public school system like our own was organized and put into 
operation. Hundreds of American teachers have been sent 
over to guide the Filipinos to a more civilized life. 


How we have 
governed and helped 
the Filipinos. 
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Meanwhile it has remained a debated question with the Ameri- 
can people whether it was better to grant the Filipinos indepen- 
dence or to keep them under the control of the United States as 
their protector, guide, and teacher until they were ready to take 
care of themselves. 

As the Democratic party had all along opposed making the 
Filipinos a subject people, the Democratic Congress of 1917 
passed a law which provided (1) that they should elect the upper 


MARKET-PLACE, PONCE, PORTO RICO, AT THE TIME THE ISLAND WAS OCCUPIED 
BY U. S. TROOPS. U 


Note artillery at extreme left, 


as well as the lower house of their legislature, and (2) that they 
should have their independence as soon as they proved them- 
selves capable of home rule. 

In the matter of government the people 
of Porto Rico took an attitude quite differ- 
ent from that of the Filipinos. They were 
willing to come under control of the United 
States. But the change from Spanish to American rule did not 
free them from all their troubles. They were in great financial 
distress. The war had paralyzed their trade, and a fierce hurti- 
cane had swept over the island in 1899, destroying property 
worth $22,000,000. The American people generously responded 
to their immediate need by distributing immense quantities of 
food; but some permanent measure was necessary to relieve 


Porto Rico comes 
under control of 
the United States. 
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their distressing situation. In the spring of 1900, therefore, 
Congress returned to Porto Rico more than $2,000,000 that had 
come into our treasury in the form of duties laid upon imports 
from the island. Later all tariff rates between Porto Rico and 
the United States were removed. In April, 1900, Congress 
passed a law providing for a territorial government, under which 
the President of the United States appoints a governor and the 
people of the island elect a legislature. 

: ; Scarcely had the question of civil gov- 
pean Moeey. ernment in Porto Rico been settled when 
dope se ost ee the country was astir with the excitement 
of another presidential campaign. The Republicans again nom- 
inated William McKinley for President, and the Democrats again 
named William J. Bryan. Asin 1896, the leading issue before the 
country was whether there should be a free and unlimited coinage 
of silver at the rate of 16 to I, or a gold standard. The people 
voted in favor of William McKinley and the gold standard. 

Six months after his second inauguration, during a visit to the 
Pan-American Exposition! at Buffalo, President McKinley was 
assassinated. While receiving in line at a large gathering in 
the Temple of Music (September 6), he was shot by an an- 
archist, who approached him with a pistol concealed in a hand- 
kerchief wrapped about his hand. This dastardly act sent a 
thrill of horror through the land. During eight days the life of 
the President hung in suspense. On September 14 he died, 
deeply mourned by all the people. The Vice-President, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, at once took the oath of office as President of 
the United States. 


Under President Rooseveit the 
The Cubans, encouraged ; ; : 
; United States continued the friendly 
by the United States, . : Shy P 
: : policy of the previous administration 
establish the republic ae é , 
in its relation to the former Spanish 
of Cuba (1902). : : 
possessions. When Spain gave up 
Cuba, the island came under the military authority of the United 
States. According to a joint resolution passed by Congress, 
this military control was to continue until order should be re- 


1'This was called the Pan-American Exposition because all the countries of 
North America, Central America, and South America were represented there. 
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stored and the Cubans should organize a government satisfac- 
tory to the United States. Early in November, 1900, a con- 
vention of Cubans met at Havana, and before the middle of 
February, 1901, completed a constitution modelled after that 
of the United States. On January 1, 1902, a president and 
members of congress were chosen in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Cuban constitution, and on May 20, 1902, the 
new Cuban Government was formally inaugurated. 

True to its pledges, the United States handed over the control 
of affairs to the recognized officials, and the people of the young 
republic entered upon 
their full independence. 
In thus keeping. its 
promise, our country 
surprised those Euro- 
pean statesmen who 
believed that when we 
declared war against 
Spain our purpose was 
not to free Cuba from 
Spain, but to make the 
island our own. Re- 
leasing the Cubans 
from all supervision in a 

© Underwood §S Underwood. 
1902 was the best pos- 
. THE FIRST HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES OF THE 
sible proof to the world CUBAN REPUBLIC, 1902, HAVANA. 
of our sincerity. 


a § , oe 


: In Cuba, as in Porto Rico and 
The United States =the Philippine Islands, the United 
greatly Teh ear States greatly improved sanitary 
LES SRS conditions. Yellow fever had long 
been a scourge there, sweeping away thousands of people. When 
the natives learned from United States officials that the disease 
was carried by mosquitoes, they adopted sanitary measures, 
which destroyed the mosquitoes, and thus stamped out the fever. 
They also organized an effective system of public schools. 
The Cuban Reciprocity Act was passed in December, 1903. 
It provided for a reduction of 20 per cent in tariff rates on 
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imports from Cuba into the United States, and thus greatly in- 
creased Cuban trade. 

For a century our country has fol- 
lowed the policy of protecting its weak 
neighbors from armed interference on 
the part of European powers. Ac- 
cordingly, it took steps in 1907 to pre- 
vent France and Italy from using their armies and navies for 
the purpose of collecting debts owed their citizens by the Do- 
minican Republic. Then by treaty with that country we agreed 
to supervise the revenues of the republic in order to make cer- 
tain that the money should be collected with which to pay the 
French and Italian creditors. On another occasion (1914), dur- 
ing a revolution in the Dominican Republic, our government 
sent troops there to restore order. 

For a similar reason, in the following year American marines 
were landed in Haiti, and our government agreed by treaty with 
Haiti (1916) to take control of the police system and the finances 
of that country. This was done as much in our own interest as 
in that of Haiti, in order to prevent the island from falling into 
European hands, for lying between Cuba and Porto Rico, and 
not far from the Panama Canal, it might be made an important 
strategic base. As the same possibility existed in the case of the 
Danish West Indies, near the coast of Porto Rico, the United 
States in 1917 purchased those islands from Denmark. 


Our government 
protects the interests 
of the Dominican 
Republic and of Haiti. 


SUGGESTIONS AND PROBLEMS FOR THE PUPIL 


1. What kind of government did we set up in the Philippine’ and in Porto Rico? 

2. In what ways were we generous and helpful to these islands and to Cuba? 
Has Cuba shown her appreciation of our help? 

3. Do you believe the Filipinos should have independence now? Give reasons. 

4. What have we done for the people of the Philippines and Porto Rico to 
help them raise their standard of living? 

5. By reading Coolidge’s “‘The United States as a World Power,” you will 
get a good conception of our new responsibilities as a nation. 


READINGS FOR THE TEACHER AND THE Pupit: Haworth, The United States in 
Our Own Times, 257-277; Paxson, The New Nation; Coolidge, The United States 
as a World Power, 134-147; Bassett, 4 Short History of the United States, 764-777, 
809-814; Latané, America as a World Power, chaps. VIII-IX. 

Poetry: Kipling, The White Man’s Burden. 
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D. World Relations and Further Victories for Arbitration 


Our presence in the Philippine Islands 
and our rapidly increasing foreign com- 
merce brought us into touch with affairs 
4n the Far East. After the war between 
Japan and China, in 1894-1895, some of 
the European powers seized large areas of 
Chinese territory, known as ‘‘spheres of 
influence,’ in order to bring them under 
their control for trade. In 1899 John Hay, 
our far-seeing secretary of state, secured 
an agreement of these powers to guar- 
antee to all nations equal rights of trade 
in China. Thus was established the policy 
of the ‘open door,’’ which did much to 
prevent the partition of the Chinese Empire 
at that time by those European powers 
that coveted her vast resources for their JOHN HAY. 
own enrichment. 


We help to establish 
the policy of the 
“open door ” in 
China. 


The unseemly scramble for Chinese ter- 
ritory developed such bitter resentment in 
China that in I900 there was an anti- 
foreign outbreak under the leadership of 
a secret society called ‘Boxers.”’ With 
the help of native troops they attacked foreign legations and 
killed a number of foreigners, including the German minister. 
They also threatened the lives of other foreign ministers to 
Pekin. To rescue the legations and put down the uprising, the 
European powers, Japan, and the United States sent troops and 
order was restored. In the settlement of the difficulties our 
government exercised a predominating influence in favor of fair 
treatment of the Chinese. This was an incident in the persistent 
policy of the United States to preserve the territorial integrity 
of China. 

China was forced to pay, to the various nations whose subjects 
had suffered by loss of property or life, large sums of money, 
or indemnities. The whole amount was $333,000,000, the share 


The policy of the 
United States in 
the Boxer Rebellion 
pleases China. 
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allotted to the United States being $24,000,000. A few years 
later this country returned one-half of her share, because she 
had needed to use only $12,000,000 to satisfy all claims for the 
damages and losses sustained by American citizens. As a sign 
of her appreciation, China has set aside this sum as a special 


AMERICAN SOLDIERS ENTERING TANG-CHOW, CHINA, DURING THE BOXER 
REBELLION, 


fund, the proceeds of which she uses to defray the expenses of 
Chinese students sent to this country to attend our higher in- 
stitutions of learning. 

Our growing commercial interests 
required the construction of a canal 
across the Isthmus of Panama or some 
narrow part of Central America, and 
public opinion demanded that it should 
be owned and controlled by our government. Hence, the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty! was negotiated between the United States 
and England and signed in November, 1901. It provided that 
the United States should have sole power to construct, control, 


The United States is 
given sole power to 
construct and control 
the Panama Canal. 


1 This treaty abrogated the Clayton-Bulwer convention of 1850, which provided 
that neither of the two countries should ever “obtain or maintain for itself any 
exclusive control over the said [isthmian] canal.” 


UNITING THE ATLANTIC AND THE PACIFIC—EXCAVATING FOR THE PANAMA CANAL. 


President Roosevelt in 1906 personally inspected the work under the escort of John F. Stevens, then 
chief engineer, at which time he prepared an illustrated message to Congress on the Canal work. 


From a painting by Thornton Oakley. 
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and defend an isthmian canal for the benefit of the commerce 
of the world. 

The next step toward its construction was the passage by Con- 
gress in June, 1902, of the Isthmian Canal Act. This empow- 
ered the President to purchase the unfinished Panama Canal? 


THE S. S. ‘‘ANCON”’ ENTERING THE 
MIRAFLORES UPPER LOCK, AT 
THE OPENING OF THE PANAMA 

#} CANAL, AUGUST I5, 1914. 

AT THE LEFT ARE THE GUARD 
GATES OF ONE OF THE MIRA- 
FLORES LOCKS WHILE IN PROC- 
ESS OF ERECTION. THEY ARE 
7 FEET THICK, 65 FEET WIDE, 
AND 85 FEET HIGH. 


at a cost not to exceed 
$40,000,000, and also to 
acquire by treaty from the republic of Colombia a strip of land, 
at least six miles wide, extending across the isthmus. Within 
this strip the United States was to construct, operate, and pro- 
tect a canal, and control its terminal ports. 

1A French company directed by Ferdinand de Lesseps had attempted to build 


such a canal. But after an expenditure of vast sums and the loss of hundreds of © 
lives from disease in that unhealthy region, the work was abandoned. 
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The Colombian Government rejected the 
treaty proposed by the United States, but 
the people of the state of Panama, feeling that 
their interests had been disregarded, took the 
matter into their own hands and revolted from Colombia on 
November 3, 1903. A provisional government was quickly 
organized and the political independence of the republic of 
Panama was proclaimed. The new republic was recognized by 
the United States November 6. 

On November 18 a new canal treaty was 
signed by Secretary Hay and the represen- 
tative of Panama. By its terms Panama 
granted to the United States “in perpetuity 
the use, occupation, and control’’ of a zone of land ten miles 
wide on the margins of the canal. In return the United States 
guaranteed the independence of Panama, the payment of $10,- 
000,000 when the treaty should become active, and after nine 
years an annual payment of $250,000. The Senate of the 
United States ratified this treaty on February 23, 1904. 
According to the Hay-Pauncefote 

: F treaty between the United States and 
American coastwise ee aces 

ENT : Great Britain, the shipping of all 
shipping from paying : 

Eanalltelice(1913)-e The countries was to pay equal rates for 

the use of the Panama Canal. Many 
of our citizens held that ‘‘all coun- 
tries’’ could legally mean all other countries except our own. 
There were others who held that “all countries’’ included our 
own. So Congress, recognizing the controversy, passed a law 
(1913) exempting American coastwise shipping from paying 
tolls. However, other governments, and many leading Ameri- 
cans, believed this to be a violation of the treaty and, even 
more, a violation of good faith. President Wilson, in February, 
1914, in a special message to Congress, asked for its repeal. 
After long and able debates in both the House and the Senate, 
Congress passed a bill for the repeal, but incorporated in 
it an amendment that the repeal was not to be interpreted as 


giving up any right of the United States under the Hay-Paunce- 
fote treaty. 


The republic of 
Panama is 
established. 


We make a canal 
treaty with 
Panama. 


Congress exempts 


law is repealed in 1914. 
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Between ten and eleven years after 
the Senate ratified the treaty with Pan- 
ama, the Panama Canal was opened to 
commerce (1914). There is little doubt 
that this event was the beginning of a new era in our national 
history, and for the following reasons: (1) The canal supplies a 
short, quick, and cheap water route between the ports of the 


The opening of the 
Panama Canal begins 
a new era. 


THE PAN-AMERICAN UNION BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C, 


Where the International Conference on Armaments was held in 1921. 


Atlantic and the gulf seaboard and the ports of the Pacific sea- 
board. (2) It shortens the distance between our Pacific states 
and Europe, as well as between our Atlantic states and Australia, 
the Philippine Islands, China and Japan. (3) It is also likely 
to prove a powerful force for good in our relations with the 
twelve Latin-American states bordering on the Pacific, for the 
increase in trade and travel will promote a better understanding 
and a more friendly feeling. To advance this relationship, there 
is already maintained at Washington an international organiza- 
tion, the Pan-American Union, whose purpose is to develop 
closer business and commercial relations between the United 
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States and the twenty republics to the south of us, as well as to 
form closer ties of friendship and good-will. 

With the growth of wealth in the United 
States the volume of trade has steadily 
increased. Agricultural, mining, and manu- 
factured products have more than kept pace 
with the growing population, and the surplus has found a ready 
market among the nations of the world. Our foreign trade, in- 
deed, has become a fair measure of our economic progress. The 
nation, during its first century, was largely agricultural, and had 
to depend on foreign markets for many of its manufactured goods. 
By the close of that century the value of our factory products 
more than equalled the value of farm products, and to-day has 
far exceeded them. We are now the leading manufacturing na- 
tion in the world. Moreover, during the period of development 
our exports did not pay for our imports. Since then exports 
have exceeded imports, and the United States has advanced to 
the position of the foremost exporting nation in the world. 

In connection with the growth of our foreign trade we should 
notice that our imports have consisted mainly of raw materials 
used in manufactures, and of luxuries, that is, things not really 
needed. The value of our total exports for I9I17 was over 
$6,294,000,000; of our total imports, nearly $2,659,000,000, 
making an excess of exports of $3,635,000,000. This volume of 
foreign trade is, therefore, not only a measure of the expanding 
commerce but also of the growing wealth of the nation. And 
when we learn that our domestic commerce is many times larger 
than our foreign, we may have a faint idea of the size of the 
country and of its business. 


Our foreign trade 
has had an 
enormous growth. 


As the possessions of the United 
States have extended over the seas, 
the influence of our government has 
been felt in the councils of foreign 
nations. On February 6, 1904, war 
broke out between Russia and Japan. 
The Western nations, shocked by the frightful loss of life, 
watched the struggle with concern. When the progress of the 
war and the conditions of the opposing forces seemed to war- 


President Roosevelt acts 
as peacemaker in 
concluding the war 
between Japan and 
Russia. 
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rant, President Roosevelt addressed a note to the governments 
of Russia and Japan (June 8, 1905) and urged them in their own 
interest, as well as in the interest of the civilized world, to agree 
upon terms of peace. 

The outcome was a confer- 
ence at Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, chosen as neutral 
ground, between commission- 
ers from each of the two coun- 
tries. The people all over the 
world waited in suspense as 
the commissioners, week after 
week, continued to discuss 
questions of peace and war. 
There was a wide difference 
between the points of view of 
the two groups, and each was 
so unyielding that a satisfac- ; : 
tory settlement was difficult. © Underwood & Underwood. 


President Roosevelt, who was JAPANESE AND RUSSIAN PEACE EN- 


constantly in touch with the VOYS WITH PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT, ON 
BOARD THE ‘‘MAYFLOWER,’’ AUGUST 


situation, was determined to 5, 1905. 

use all his official influence 

and his powers of persuasion to bring about peace. Accord- 
ingly, when it seemed likely that the conference had come to a 
deadlock and was about to result in failure, with well-timed de- 
cision and tact, he brought about a delay until he could com- 
municate with the Czar of Russia and the Emperor of Japan. 
As a result, the home governments sent instructions to the com- 
missioners at Portsmouth which enabled them to arrive at an 
agreement. The successful outcome of President Roosevelt’s 
intervention indicated the growing influence of the United States 
in the affairs of the world. 

This conference occurred a few months after Roosevelt was 
inaugurated as President. He had won such popularity that he 
was elected in the campaign of 1904 by a larger vote than had 
ever been cast for a presidential nominee. The Democrati¢ can- 
didate opposing him was Judge Alton B. Parker, of New York. 
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An evidence of the development of our 
naval power was made manifest in De- 
cember, 1907, when the battle fleet of 
the United States navy, including six- 
teen battleships, started from Hampton 
Roads, Virginia, on a cruise around the 
world. The route was along South America and around the 
Pacific coast to San Francisco, then westward to Australia, the 
Philippine Islands, Japan, and China, through the Indian Ocean, 
the Suez Canal, the Mediterranean Sea, and the Straits of Gi- 
braltar. The voyage was completed on Washington’s Birthday, 
1909, when the fleet arrived at Hampton Roads after having 
travelled more than thirty thousand miles. Everywhere it was 
received with great enthusiasm. 

The cruise was a noteworthy event in our naval history. It 
not only tested and proved. the expert seamanship of our navy; 
it also added to its prestige and showed our people and the 
world that we were prepared to protect our interests in the 
Pacific as well as in the Atlantic. 

In marked contrast with this cruise of 
The Second : 
Pose Conference war-ships was the Second Peace Conference! 
is held (1907). held in the same year at The Hague. The 
first meeting of the Conference had met at 
the same place in 1899, and had established the Court of Ar- 
bitration. These meetings, which included distinguished men 
from the various civilized countries, were held in the interests 
of international peace and good-will. In both conferences our 
country took a leading part in advancing the peaceful settle- 
ment of disagreements between nations. 

The modern method of warfare, with its cost of maintaining 
vast armies and navies, was proving a great strain upon the 
people of all nations. But even this burden was not to be com- 
pared with the frightful suffering and loss of life caused by war. 
Although the United States is a peaceful nation, its wars have 
cost enormously. A large part of the national revenue is paid 
out in war pensions, in interest on war debts, and in the support 


The cruise of our 
Atlantic fleet 

around the world 
creates great interest 
(1907-1909). 


‘At the first, twenty-six of the powers of the world were represented; at the 
second, forty-four. 
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of the army and navy. It was hoped that these peace confer- 
ences would provide means for settling by arbitration all dis- 
agreements between nations, just as those between individual 
men are now settled by courts of law. 

Each nation represented in this court appointed delegates who, 
when called upon, were to serve as judges in international dis- 


THE SECOND PEACE CONFERENCE AT THE HAGUE, JUNE 15, 1907. 


putes. When any two nations should have a disagreement and 
refer the matter to the court, each was to select from among the 
judges a small number to try the case and settle the disagree- 
ment. Many believed this to be a step toward a supreme 
court of the world, which would decide issues between nations 
as our Supreme Court does between separate states. 

While many Americans were interesting themselves actively in 
the world peace movement, matters of deep concern at home 
commanded attention. One was the election of a chief execu- 
tive in the campaign of 1908. President Roosevelt’s hold upon 
the Republican party was so strong that it followed his recom- 
mendation by nominating his secretary of war, William Howard 
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Taft, for President. The Democrats for the third time nomi- 
nated William Jennings Bryan. Taft was elected. 

F President Taft was a powerful 
a ; Nowe pebcics advocate of the meee of 
mp pee plea y international disagreements by 
Br SOR Drees peaceful methods. It was dur- 
ing his administration that the Newfoundland fisheries dispute 
came before the Hague court (1910). For more than a hun- 
dred years there had been friction in North Atlantic waters as 
to. the rights of American fishermen. After many fruitless 
efforts at settlement, it was referred by the United States and 
Great Britain to the Hague Court of Arbitration, and was 
adjusted to the satisfaction of both countries. 

This international dispute concern- 

ing fisheries is only one of many that 
have been settled by the Hague court. 
Almost every important nation in the 
world has been a party to settlements 
of this kind. Since the First Peace 
Conference at The Hague most countries have entered into 
treaties by which they agree to settle certain kinds of differences 
by arbitration.1_ Usually, however, questions involving ‘‘vital in- 
terests, independence, and honor’’ are excepted. President Taft 
strongly disapproved of such formal exceptions, and negotiated 
treaties with England and France without them, but the Sen- 
ate opposed him. It refused to ratify the treaties without 
important amendments, and would not ‘‘delegate to any other 
body its treaty-making power under the Constitution.” 
The United States Our prominence in the two peace confer- 
ences held at The Hague emphasizes far- 
reaching changes that have taken place 
during the last hundred years in this coun- 
try’s relation to the great powers of Europe. 

The American Revolution, fought to secure our independence 
from England, came to an end without any strong spirit of 
union between the states. Even under the Constitution for a 


President Taft favors 
general arbitration 
treaties on the part of 
our country with Great 
Britain and France. 


is now a world- 
power. 


1 Our country has signed many such treaties. 
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time our country was so weak from lack of union that it did not 
command the respect of Europe. After the War of 1812, which 
secured our commercial independence, the spirit of nationalism 
took root. In less than ten years we gave expression to our 
consciousness of national strength by setting forth what is 
known as the Monroe Doctrine. Its central idea was ‘‘ America 
for Americans,” and it supplemented Washington’s Farewell 
Address, which had for one of its dominant ideas “Europe for 
Europeans.”’ 

These two maxims stand roughly for the traditional attitude 
of our nation toward Europe until the time of the Spanish- 
American War of 1898. _ When that war closed we were in 
control of extensive territory overseas that had previously be- 
longed to Spain and, our nation was a world-power. 

By this expansion the United States had 
become ‘‘Greater America,’ with world- 
becomes ‘* Greater ; : : : 

: wide interests, and our wishes received 
America.” ; Ge aha 
consideration in every part of the globe. 
Our people were conscious of new strength. They were ready 
to solve new problems and to face with courage new responsi- 
bilities. Henceforth the United States stood prepared to take 
an active and leading part in the affairs of the world. This new 
prominence as a world-power made us an important rival of 
England, France, and Germany, in competition for the com- 
merce of the world. 

But these countries, also, as well as some others of Europe, 
had been undergoing a transformation. Let us briefly note 
how there came to be a Greater Britain, a Greater France, a 
Greater Germany, and a Greater Russia. 

After the overthrow of Napoleon in 1815 
there were five great powers in Europe— 
Great Britain, France, Austria, Prussia, and 
Russia. This situation remained without much change, though 
with some difference in relative strength, for nearly sixty years. 
Then followed two movements which altered the entire bal- 
ance of the European world. The first of these movements was 
toward national unity and the second toward national ex- 


pansion. 


The United States 


Five great powers 
in Europe. 
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Italy had been for ages a mere ‘‘geo- 
graphical expression.”’ It was not a sin- 
gle kingdom like Spain, but was made 
up of several kingdoms and other states, 
some ruled by Austria and some by the Roman Pontiff. For 
many years patriots had striven to make of these a united Italy, 
and in 1848 an armed contest began for this ideal. It ended in 
1870 with the complete union of all parts of Italy into a single 
kingdom, with a constitution and a national parliament. 

The next country to form a union of its many states was Ger- 
many. Austria and Prussia, the most important ones, had long 
been rivals for leadership. But in 1866, in a seven weeks’ war, 
Prussia defeated Austria and then forced many of the other 
states into a new North German Confederation, with the King 
of Prussia at its head. 

Thus did Prussia suddenly rise to a leading position among 
the great powers of Europe. * But one more war was fought be- 
fore there was established a true union of German states under 
the leadership of Prussia. This was the Franco-Prussian War, 
which occurred in 1870. Like the conflict between Prussia and 
Austria, it was brief, for within six weeks the French were over- 
whelmingly defeated by the Germans and the French Emperor 
captured. At the end of seven months the Germans were in 
possession of Paris and had conquered France. 

The Germans compelled France to pay 
$1,000,000,000 as war indemnity, and to 
give up Alsace and Lorraine. But the 
most marked result of the war was in Germany herself, where 
a new Germanic Empire was created. All the German states 
except those of the Austrian Empire—Austria had by this time 
united with Hungary to form Austria-Hungary—were now 
united (1871) in one federal empire, with a written constitution, 
and with the King of Prussia, having the title of German Em- 
peror, at its head. The creation of the German Empire was a 
landmark in European history; for Prussia could now control the 
policy of all Germany. Under such leadership and guidance Ger- 
many was certain to exercise an enormous influence upon Europe 
and the world. 


All parts of Italy are 
united in a single 
kingdom in 1870. 


The German Empire 
is created in 1871. 
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Some years after this spirit of national 
union had made itself felt in Italy and 
Germany, there began among the Euro- 
pean countries a scramble for territory in 
foreign lands. ‘‘Spheres of influence’’ were 
sought, because of a keen desire for new markets to increase 
commerce and enrich the people. This marked the beginning 
of a fresh era of expansion. 

Of all these countries, England had been the most successful 
in colonizing. Having lost her thirteen American colonies be- 
cause she had governed them mostly in her own interests, in 
course of time she had allowed other colonies—Canada, New 
Zealand, and Australia, fer instance—the privilege of managing 
their own affairs. While holding these and others in various 
parts of the world loyal to herself, she wished to extend her em- 
pire still farther as a means of expanding her commerce. 

Germany, with a large and ever- 
increasing population, needed an outlet 
for her industries and commerce. And 
she also was resolved to gain new terri- 
tory beyond the seas. France, not wish- 
ing to be left behind, joined the procession of powers. She still 
retained the old belief that the acquisition of colonies would add 
to the national wealth. Russia alone was able to expand along 
her borders instead of across the sea; but she needed additional 
seaports, and these the other powers were determined to deny her. 

By the end of the century almost all of Africa and more than 
half of Asia had come under control of European powers. Thus 
had come about during the nineteenth century a Greater Eng- 
land, a Greater Germany, a Greater France, and a Greater 
Russia. And all these countries, in their gigantic struggle for 
control of new territory, were engaged in world-wide competition 
for world-trade. 


European countries 
engage in a wild 
scramble for 
territory. 


A feverish desire 
for expansion lays 
hold upon Germany, 
France, and Russia. 


The spirit of nationalism and expansion 
developed intense political rivalry and com- 
petition among the great nations of the 
twentieth century. But while competition 
stimulates progress, co-operation is necessary for success. Na- 


A spirit of 
co-operation arises 
among the nations. 
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tions are coming to realize this. They are learning that pros- 
perity comes from pulling together and not against one another. 
This co-operative spirit found its most advanced expression in 
the two Hague peace conferences of which we have spoken. 
It was hoped that their influence would strengthen international 
good-will, on a basis of common interest, and thus contribute 
to the general welfare in all lands. 
Woodrow Wilson A question of more absorbing interest to 
ected presidents people than even international relations 
in 1912. was the presidential campaign of I912. 
Among the issues of far-reaching importance 
were the tariff, proper methods of dealing with business trusts, 
and the conservation of our natural resources. On these great 
national issues was formed the Progressive party. Its candi- 
date for President was Theodore Roosevelt. The Republicans 
nominated for a second term President Taft. Woodrow Wilson, 
the Democratic candidate, was elected. 

When President Wilson took up 
the duties of his office our neigh- 
bor to the south was in a political 
turmoil brought on by leaders who 
were ambitious for political power. In 1911 a revolution broke 
out in Mexico against President Porfirio Diaz, who for thirty- 
two years had ruled despotically. He was driven out of power 
and Francisco Madero became president. Two years later an 
uprising in the city of Mexico resulted in the overthrow and 
death of Madero. Then, by the aid of the Mexican army, 
General Huerta rose to the position of dictator. But many 
Mexicans would not submit to Huerta, and took up arms in an 
insurrection that kept growing in volume and strength. The 
opposition called themselves Constitutionalists. 

President Wilson refused to recognize Huerta on two grounds: 
(1) He had not been elected by the people in a lawful way, and 
(2) according to the best evidence obtainable, his hold upon 
the presidency gave too little promise of stability to justify his 
recognition by the United States. 

The refusal led to much bitter feeling toward our government 
on the part of Huerta and his followers. This was unfortunate 


A critical situation between 
the United States and 
Mexico threatens war. 
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for American business in Mexico. Americans had invested many 
hundred million dollars in Mexican mines, oil-wells, railroads, 
and plantations, and during the years of civil strife had lost 
much of this valuable property, which had been seized or de- 
stroyed. Worse still, many American citizens had been killed, 
and the lives of many others were in great peril. 

President Wilson was urged to send troops into Mexico to 
protect American life and property and at the same time restore 


UNITED STATES MARINES IN VERA CRUZ, 


order. He refused on the ground that the Mexicans should 
be allowed to settle their troubles and work out their problems 
in their own way. However, after a time, the situation became 
so dangerous, not alone to Americans living in Mexico but to 
those on the border, that it was thought expedient to send war- 
vessels to Mexican waters. On April 10, 1914, a body of sailors 
from one of our gunboats landed at Tampico to secure gasolene. 
They were arrested and thrown into prison. Admiral Mayo, 
commanding the American fleet in the harbor, at once demanded 
their release. This was granted, and both the federal general 
in command at Tampico and eens Huerta himself expressed 
regret over the affair. 

Admiral Mayo was not satisfied. In accordance with the 
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long-standing custom of nations, he demanded a salute to our 
flag by the firing of twenty-one Mexican guns. Huerta refused, 
and President Wilson sent a fleet of war-vessels to capture Vera 
Cruz in reparation for the insult to our flag. On April 21 a 
force of American marines landed there, and after some fighting 
and the loss of a small number of men, they captured the city 
and seized the custom-house. 

It looked like the beginning of war. But before there was 
any more fighting the ministers to the United States from 
Argentina, Brazil, and Chile offered their services as mediators. 
President Wilson promptly accepted the offer, and a conference 
was held in May at Niagara Falls, with three American and 
three Mexican envoys, to arrange a plan of settlement. 

Although the mediators did not suc- 
ceed in ending the trouble, war be- 
tween the two countries was averted. 
Moreover, the mere fact that our gov- 
ernment was quite willing to accept the offer of mediation from 
three South American states doubtless caused all the Latin- 
American states to be more friendly toward us as a people. It 
helped to assure them that we had no thought of making the 
troubles in Mexico an excuse for getting control, by force, of 
Mexican territory, as they were inclined to fear. 

Civil war continued. Huerta was driven 
from the country, and in the autumn of 1915 
the United States and the Latin-American 
powers recognized Venustiano Carranza, leader of the Consti- 
tutionalist party, as the head of the provisional government of 
Mexico. Trouble again became acute in the spring of 1916, 
when bandits from the army of Francisco Villa, a rebel outlaw, 
crossed the border-line between the two countries and made an 
attack upon Columbus, New Mexico. As we could get no satis- 
faction from the Mexican Government, General John J. Pershing, 
with several thousand American troops stationed at the border, 
invaded Mexico for the purpose of capturing Villa, but without 
success. The presence of American troops on Mexican soil caused 
so much resentment in that country that Carranza insisted that 
they be withdrawn. This was done some months later. 


Latin-American states 
become more friendly 
to us. 


American troops 
invade Mexico. 
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As border raids still continued, President Wilson, early in the 
summer of 1916, ordered the National Guard of every state to 
mobilize and prepare for military service on the border of 


6TH U. S. CAVALRY ON THE MARCH IN MEXICO DURING THE EXPEDITION 
UNDER GENERAL PERSHING, 


Mexico. About 100,000 men encamped there by the end of 
summer, but they were gradually withdrawn before the begin- 
ning of winter. 

In the midst of these complications with Mexico our country 
was giving earnest attention to a presidential election. _Wood- 
row Wilson, who was completing his first term as President, was 
the Democratic candidate, and Charles E. Hughes, a justice of 
the Supreme Court, was the Republican nominee. The Demo- 
crats took the position that a long-needed programme of domestic 
legislation had been completed during Wilson’s administration 
and that he had kept us out of war. The Republicans held that 
his foreign policy was weak and vacillating, and that he had not 
given proper protection to the lives and property of Americans 
abroad. President Wilson was re-elected, receiving twenty-one 
more electoral votes than his opponent. 
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SUGGESTIONS AND PROBLEMS FOR THE PUPIL 


1. What is the policy of the ‘“‘open door”? in China? What is meant by the 
territorial integrity of China? Why do the leading nations guard it 
so jealously ? 

2. Explain how the Panama Canal is helping the commerce not only of our ~ 

own country but also of the world. 

. Subject for debate: Resolved, That the United States was in honor bound 

to repeal the Panama Tolls Act of 1913. 

4. If disagreements between nations were settled by peaceful methods, what 
results would follow? In what ways is co-operation an advantage 
among individual men and women and also among countries? Do 
our states co-operate? Wo it be possible for nations to co-operate 
on a similar basis? Would it be desirable? 

5. What are the aims of the Pan-American Union? Do you think our for- 
bearance in Mexico during the last few years has made for a more 
friendly attitude on the part of South American republics? 

6. What reasons, if any, in the past have republics south of the United 
States had to question our good intentions? Review all acquirements 
of territory from 1823 to the Panama Canal Zone in connection with 
the guardianship we assumed under the Monroe Doctrine. 

7. For clear understanding of the peace movement read Gulliver’s ‘‘The 
Friendship of Nations.” 


w 


READINGS FOR THE TEACHER AND THE PupiL: Coolidge, The United States as 
a World Power, 267-281, 327-340; Haworth, The United States in Our Own Times, 
340-309; Latané, America as a World Power, chaps. XII, XIV; Fish, The Develop- 
ment of American Nationality ; Bassett, 4 Short History of the United States, 814-8275 
Robinson, My Brother Theodore Roosevelt ; contemporary magazines. 


E. Science and Invention Bring about New Processes and 
Methods of Production 


In the foregoing pages we have learned 
something about the uses of science and 
invention. Together these have aided 
man in bringing the forces of nature 
under his control and have given him the power to accomplish 
far more by his labor than he could otherwise have done. Im- 
proved machinery, the transfer of industry from the household 
and small shop to the mill and the factory, new agricultural 
methods, and better means of travel, transportation, and com- 
munication have so increased the output of food, clothing, and 


\ 


Scientific inventions 
have greatly aided 
men in various ways. 
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other necessaries of life that the day-laborer can now have 
_comforts and conveniences which were not available even for 
the very rich fifty or sixty years ago. 

Never in a period of the same length in all history have 
so many wonderful inventions been made as in the years that 
have passed since the Civil War. It would seem as though 


; \ Cotton 
o Tobacco 


e Sugar 


PRODUCTION AREAS OF COTTON, TOBACCO, AND SUGAR. 


inventors have been striving to build a machine for every kind 
of work. As a consequence, there has been since 1865 a revo- 
lution in all kinds of industry, including agriculture, mining, 
manufacturing, and transportation, which has transformed in- 
dustrial life and brought about a stupendous increase in the 
material wealth of the whole country. 

We have already referred to the 
tractor and gang-plow and the won- 
derful reaping and threshing machines 
used by the farmers in developing the 
West, and also to the revolution in agricultural methods in the 
South since the Civil War. In 1862 Congress took a most im- 
portant step when it authorized the establishment of the Bureau 
of Agriculture and also made provision for the support of agri- 


The new era in 
agriculture is based on 
scientific methods. 
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cultural colleges from the proceeds of the sales of public lands. 
Since that time much attention has been given to training for 
life on the farm. There are now more than sixty agricultural 
colleges established in various parts of the country and model 
farms and experiment stations in every state in the Union. 

All these agencies are teaching the farmer more scientific 
methods of agriculture. From soil analysis he learns what crops 
will grow best on his land, and by crop rotation and a more 


A MODERN DAIRY BARN ON AN ELEC- 
TRICALLY EQUIPPED FARM. 
RIGHT, GOVERNMENT SCIENTIST TEST- 
ING MILK, WITH A VIEW TO IN- 
CREASING THE NATION’S MILK 
SUPPLY THROUGH BREEDING AND 
SCIENTIFIC FEEDING, 
intelligent use of fertilizers he 
keeps the soil productive. He 
also learns how to destroy insect pests and how to protect the 
sheep and cattle from disease. By a careful process of selection, 
better and more productive grains have been made available all 
over the country. New crops, like alfalfa, which has been of un- 
told value to the stock-raiser, have been adapted to certain local- 
ities. Silos by the thousands in the great corn belt store and 
preserve in palatable and digestible form for the stock highly 
nutritive foods, like corn-stalks, that in the days of our grand- 
fathers were wasted. Scientific farming has led to marked im- 
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provement in the breeding of sheep, horses, and cattle so that 
they have a much higher commercial value than those raised in 
former times. The coming of pure-bred stock has ushered in a 
new era of live-stock production and dairying. 
Sceainemethods A great improvement has been made 
Ee Ceeen aonheAlt in recent years in the butter-making 
PP Oo , 
Pheidaireanadery. process. The old dasher churn has given 
place to the creamery, which has revo- 
lutionized dairy methods and the care of milk and cream. No 
longer does the milk remain for hours in pans or jars until the 
cream rises to the top, but immediately after milking the cream 
is extracted by running the milk through the separator. It is 
then cooled to await delivery © 
to the creamery. The Bab- 
cock test enables the cream- 
ery to estimate accurately 
the content of butter-fat in 
milk or cream and _ conse- 
quently their value; and it 
also enables the farmer to test 
the richness of the milk from 
each cow, so that he may be 
able to select and retain the 
best animals in the herd. A PASTEURIZING MACHINE IN A DAIRY, 
For many reasons, there- SHOWING TANK IN WHICH MILK IS 
HEATED. 

fore, we may say that the 

advance in scientific farming is one of the most helpful de- 
velopments of our time. It has created a back-to-the-farm 
movement, because farming has become an industry of increas- 
ing returns. With improved machinery and with much less ex- 
penditure of time, and labor, and money, the farmer can now 
raise crops far greater in quantity and, therefore, of much 
greater value than was possible two generations ago. 

Of all our agricultural products, none is 
so important in the world’s market as wheat. 
In 1920 the United States produced more 
than 750,000,000 bushels of wheat, or be- 
tween one-fourth and one-fifth of all the wheat in the world, 


Wheat is a great 
factor in the 
world’s market. 
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The great wheat section in the United States extends northward 
from Kansas through Minnesota, and from there westward 
through the Dakotas into the fertile valleys and basins of Mon- 
tana and the rolling hills of northern Idaho and western Wash- 


© Ewing Galloway. 


ABOVE, A BIT OF MONTANA’S WHEAT-FIELDS. A GRAIN-ELEVATOR AT BAL- 
TIMORE, MARYLAND, HAVING A 5,000,000-BUSHEL CAPACITY AND EQUIPMENT 
FOR LOADING SEVERAL SHIPS AT A TIME. 


ington. Many of the wheat farms are miles in extent and in- 
clude thousands of acres. Some, in fact, are so large that even 
on level ground one cannot look entirely across them; and when 
the wind is stirring over the ripening grain one imagines he is 
looking over a wonderful sea of gold. 

When the wheat is reaped and threshed, the grain falls into a 
large grain wagon, or is sacked, and hauled to the nearest grain- 
elevator, or to a storehouse on the farm. Later it is sent by rail 
to the great elevator and milling centres at Duluth, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Chicago, or Buffalo. Some of these elevators can 
each store as much as 5,000,000 bushels until the grain is shipped 
to other markets or ground into flour. The mills of Minneapolis, 
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Above, © B. L. Singley. © Ewing Galloway. 


ABOVE, A COWBOY ON A ROUND-UP IN THE WEST. RIGHT, INTERIOR OF 
PACKING-HOUSE. BELOW, CHICAGO STOCKYARDS, 


the most important milling centre in the world, are run by water- 
power, furnished by the Falls of St. Anthony, and can grind 
80,000 barrels of flour in a single day. 

Another great American industry 
is that of cattle-raising. A wide belt 
stretching westward from the 1ooth 
meridian to the foot-hills of the 
Rocky Mountains is semi-arid land. It includes parts of Texas, 


Cattle-raising in the West 
is another important 
American industry. 
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Kansas, Nebraska, the Dakotas, Montana, Wyoming, and Colo- 
rado. Although the rainfall here is for the most part too light 
to grow corn and wheat very successfully without irrigation, 


these dry plains have sufficient growth to support immense 
herds of sheep and cattle, and thereby supply us with a large 


wy 
Wo 


W Live Stock 
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part of our beef and mutton. Cattle by the hundred thousand 
still feed on the large ranches of these regions. 

In spite of the lack of rain, settlers have in the last three 
decades taken up homesteads in the range-lands to such an 
extent for general farming purposes that the cattle-ranchers 
have had to fence the lands they own or lease. ‘Every year 
there are fewer large ranches and more small ones. With the 
passing of the free range has gone that very picturesque figure: 
of the West, the American cowboy. 

In July or August the mature and fatted animals are selected 
and driven from the ranches to the shipping-stations on the rail-. 
road. Here they are loaded in live-stock cars and sent by rail 
to the stock-yards of such meat-packing centres as Kansas City, 
Omaha, and Chicago, or to points farther east. The next step: 
is to slaughter them and pack the meat in refrigerator-cars, 


which carry it to all parts of the country for distribution to. 
consumers and for export. 
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The refrigerator-car, brought into op- 
eration shortly after the Civil War, has 
become indispensable as a means of trans- 
porting, for long distances, meats and 
fresh fruit. Cold storage, also, has been 
of great service to producers and consumers alike. The ammonia 
process of maintaining a low temperature has made it possible 


The refrigerator-car 
and cold storage 

greatly influence the 
distribution of food. 


MILLIONS OF TONS OF COAL AWAITING THE MINER IN THE NENANA COAL-FIELDS 
ON THE NENANA RIVER, ALASKA. 


to hold in storage for many months eggs, butter, fruit, vege- 
tables, meats, and other foods in large quantities. 

The world of industry has long de- 
pended upon iron. In reducing or purify- 
ing iron ore, coal is needed. During the 
‘ eighteenth century in England iron had 
been separated from its ore by means of charcoal, but as great 
quantities of wood were consumed in making charcoal, the for- 
ests were rapidly reduced, and charcoal grew more and more 
costly. The same conditions were true, although to a less 
extent, in our own country. A cheaper method of manufactur- 
ing iron and steel was greatly needed. This was found (1840) 
by using anthracite (hard) coal instead of charcoal in the process 
of smelting, that is, separating the iron from its ore. A revolu- 
tion was thus wrought in the iron industry, cheapening produc- 
tion and increasing the output. 


Coal, iron, and steel 
find a large place in 
modern life. 
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The Bessemer process (1859) of forc- 
as eet eae ee ing a blast of air through the metal 
brings ain ond while molten, thus burning out carbon 
STO IE GaN RCo and other impurities, wrought a second 
See revolution. By this time bituminous 
(soft) coal, which was more easily mined, had taken the place of 
anthracite, and by its use gave additional stimulus to the steel 


© Ewing Galloway. 


HELLGATE STEEL RAILROAD BRIDGE, NEW YORK, BY MEANS OF WHICH AND 
THE PENNSYLVANIA AND LONG ISLAND TUNNELS IT IS NOW POSSIBLE TO GO 
CONTINUOUSLY BY RAIL FROM BOSTON TO WASHINGTON, 


industry. By greatly cheapening the manufacture of steel rails, 
it also played a large part in the extension of railroad systems. 
For steel rails, being stronger than iron, made possible the use 
of larger locomotives and heavier trains, and permitted a higher 
rate of speed. They are, indeed, the foundation of cheap and 
rapid transportation, which plays so large a part in our modern 
life. 

Since the discovery of the Bessemer process, all the railroads 
in the country have been relaid with steel rails. Steel is also 
used extensively in the structure of bridges, of tunnels, of large 
buildings—including our “sky-scrapers’—of war-vessels and 
ocean steamers, as well as in the making of tools, machines, and 
other inventions and conveniences of everyday use, all of which 
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AN AIRPLANE PHOTOGRAPH OF BATTERY PARK AND THE STEEL STRUCTURES 
OF LOWER MANHATTAN. 


The circular building in the foreground is the old fort, now the Aquarium. Slightly above and to 
the left of it are a few old low buildings, showing an early sky-line. 


INSIDE A GREAT STEEL PLANT—ONE OF THE LARGEST DROP-FORGES IN 
THE WORLD. 
A 14,000-ton hydraulic press forging a heavy open-hearth steel plate. 
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cost less since the Bessemer process has been discovered. The 
period following this discovery has often been called by many 
writers the ‘“‘age of steel,” for our natural products of iron and 
coal have been the greatest forces in the development o: industry 
in this country. 

In 1876, when most of the iron 
came from western Pennsylvania, 
Pittsburgh was the one great iron 
manufacturing centre of this country. 
Later, however, after immense iron- 
mines were discovered in Alabama, the iron industry devel- 


Pittsburgh, Birmingham, 
Chicago, and Cleveland 
become important iron 
manufacturing centres. 
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oped about Birmingham and built up a large city. Other iron- 
manufacturing centres have grown up on the shores of the 
Great Lakes, near which is mined three-fourths of all the iron 
ore in the United States. It comes for the most part from the 
mountain ranges of upper Michigan, and its products are shipped 
mostly from Chicago and Cleveland. These are natural centres 
for this iron region because they are situated at points where 
coal and iron ore can be assembled with the least expense, and 


from which the iron and steel products can be most conveniently 
shipped to markets. 
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Bethan faci Natural gas was not used to any great extent 

until 1872. It is supplied from deep wells and is 
carried by means of pipe-lines to the nearest cities, 
where it may be used as a cheap fuel in factories. 
These pipe-lines are sometimes two hundred miles long. In 


is found in 
natural gas. 


ABOVE, THE OIL-FIELDS OF BAKERSFIELD, CALIFORNIA. RIGHT CENTRE, 
SINCLAIR OIL REFINERY, EAST CHICAGO. BELOW, MOTOR-TRUCK SERVICE 
BETWEEN LOS ANGELES AND SAN PEDRO. MOTOR-TRUCKING THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED STATES HAS DEVELOPED IN SUCH A WAY AS TO RIVAL IN A 
MEASURE TRANSPORTATION BY RAILROAD, 


Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and Indiana, natural gas had a 
large share in building up factories, just as it has had recently in 
Kansas and Oklahoma. 

Petroleum, or coal-oil, is also found in wells, and is useful in 
many ways. It was first discovered in Pennsylvania a short 
time before the Civil War. One of its products, kerosene, was 
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extensively used not only as a fuel in shops and factories but 
as a means of lighting houses and streets. When petroleum was 
discovered in Ohio, Indiana, and Texas, oil-refining became a 


ABOVE, 1902 WRIGHT GLIDER IN FLIGHT. BELOW, THE FIRST FLIGHT BY MAN 
WITH A MOTOR-DRIVEN HEAVIER-THAN-AIR MACHINE AT KITTY HAWKE, 


NORTH CAROLINA, DECEMBER I7, 1903. ORVILLE WRIGHT IN THE MACHINE, 
WILBUR RUNNING ALONGSIDE OF IT. 


large industry. About sixty different products are obtained 
from petroleum. 
The'gaeeneine One of the most widely used of the petro- 
leum products is gasolene. It has great prac- 
leads to the : : ‘ 
tical value because it serves as a motive power 
in the gas-engine, which came into successful 
operation about 1876. The gas-engine has 
marked advantages over the steam-engine, because it is simpler 
in construction and lighter in weight. Supplying, as it does, a 
cheap motive power, it has become a valuable factor in both 


automobile and 
the airplane. 
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industrial and farm development. About ten years after it 
first came into use it was applied as a motive power for driving 
vehicles. This was the beginning of automobiles, which in our 
day are used in immense numbers, both for business and pleasure. 
The light weight of the gas-engine greatly aided in the devising 


Photograph by the International News Service. 


THE BRITISH R 34 AT MINEOLA, L.L., 
HAVING CROSSED THE ATLANTIC 
THREE HUNDRED YEARS AFTER 
THE ‘“‘MAYFLOWER,”’ IN I9I1I9— 
LATER SAFELY MAKING THE RE- 
TURN VOYAGE. 


Note man standing on top of gas container. 


Photograph by U. S. Army Air Service. 
ONE OF THE LARGE ARMY AIRPLANES, 


of perhaps the most wonderful invention of all. This was the 
airplane, or flying-machine, with which the Wright Brothers, of 
Dayton, Ohio, surprised the world in 1905. The airplane is 
now in regular use in carrying mail between large cities, and the 
indications are that it will be widely employed for the trans- 
portation of freight and passengers. 

As a forerunner of greater things, a 
most notable air-flight was accomplished 
(May, 1919) in the crossing of the At- 
lantic by seaplane—a machine that not only can fly through 


Famous transatlantic 
air-flights in 1919. 


j 
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‘the air but can also move by its own power along the surface of 
the sea. The route began at Newfoundland and ended at 
Plymouth, England, with intermediate stopping-points at the 
Azores and at Lisbon, Portugal. There were three seaplanes, 
each having four engines, a crew of six men, and a carrying 
power of more than 25,000 pounds. The flight was a scientific 
enterprise, conducted by the United States navy. The most 
careful planning, elaborate precautions, and systematic endeavor, 
combined with skill, courage, and heroism of the airmen them- 
selves, all contributed to its success. Destroyers, stationed at 
intervals along the route, guided the fliers by smoke and light 
signals. Following this ocean flight were others, managed by 
individual enterprise, which made the passage continuously, 
without alighting, from shore to shore. 

Recent inventions which are playing 
a significant part in our recreational life 
are the motion-picture and the phono- 
graph. By the comparative cheapness 
of screen presentation, motion-pictures 
afford recreation that comes within the reach of vast numbers 
of people. Reliable statistics 
show that, on an average, one- 
tenth of the people of the 
United States go to motion- 
picture theatres once a week. 
The better class of pictures not 
only entertain but educate. 
They supply information about 
current events and give cor- 
rect impressions of life in places 
and times remote from our 
own. They show the beau- 
ties of nature in many aspects 
and reveal life as interpreted 
in fiction and drama. Even in 
remote country places one 


Motion-pictures and 
phonographs play a 
significant part in 

our recreational life. 


MOVING-PICTURE CAMERA-MEN OFTEN RISK ; een 
LIFE IN GETTING NEWS PICTURES. ABovE, NLAy, through motion-pictures, 


PHOTOGRAPHING SAN FRANCISCO. BELOW, 1 j 
OPERATOR WITH GAS MASK, PHOTOGRAPH- come into touch with the 


ING AN ACTIVE VOLCANO, larger life of the world. If 
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properly selected, they may be made a useful feature of visual 
education. 

What the motion-picture supplies to the eye the phonograph 
does to the ear. It accurately reproduces the human voice in 
conversation, and is especially adapted to both vocal and in- 
strumental music, making it possible in one’s own home to hear 
reproduced the best music as sung or played by the great artists. 


SPOKANE RIVER POWER PLANT, WASHINGTON. 


One of the highest spillway dams in America, 153 feet to crest, 


In its various forms it occupies an important place in our Amer- 
ican homes. Closely related is the dictaphone, used chiefly in 
business offices to reproduce the employer’s dictation, thus elimi- 


nating the need of shorthand notes. 
Other inventions that lessen the grip of time 


Some otathenas 7 space have been developed through the 
wonders of plication of electricity. One of these, the tele 
electricity. PP HZ 


phone, perfected by Alexander Graham Bell in 
1876, was soon in general use in offices and homes. The 
telephone is now extensively employed in the rapid transmission 
of thought, both in business and in social intercourse. Con- 
versation by telephone between San Francisco and New York 
is now so simple and practicable that it is no longer surprising, 
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For years inventors had been trying to devise some means 
of producing electricity cheaply and distributing it widely. The 
outcome of their efforts was the dynamo, a machine which was 
invented in 1866, but did not come into common use until 
1880. The dynamo is driven by gas or steam engine or by water 
power, and the electricity which it makes is carried by wire to 
the town or city! where it is to be used. Electricity came 
into use as a motive power about the same time that it was 
applied, by the invention of the arc and the. incandescent 
lights, to the lighting of streets and houses. Trolley-cars, 
electric automobiles, electric locomotives, and electric engines for 
fixed machinery soon followed. Within ten years, 1885 and 
1895, the horse-car was largely replaced by the electric trolley. 

’ ; Even before the telephone and, in- 
ia abactees ec tS deed, a forerunner of that invention, 
ee oe was the Atlantic cable, which made 
parts of the civilized =e ‘ aide 

: possibie the instant transmission of 
world into closer and more ‘ 

Fite Sey one thought to the most distant parts of 
ee aa sae the world. After several unsuccess- 
ful efforts, the two continents were connected (1858) by a wire 
cable extending from Newfoundland to Ireland. Two ships, 
each carrying a section of the cable, met in midocean, and, hav- 
ing spliced the sections, returned, the one toward Newfoundland 
and the other toward Ireland, laying the cable as they went. 
The two ships reached land on the same day, and very soon 
afterward the Queen of England sent to the President of the 
United States this message: “‘Glory to God in the highest, peace 
on earth and good-will to men.” But unfortunately within a 
month the cable failed to work, and not until 1866 did ocean- 
cabling become permanently successful. 

‘Important examples of companies engaged in such transmission of power are 
the Central Colorado Power Company, the power companies of Niagara Falls, 
the Southern Power Company, and the Montana Power Company. The first 
transmits power from Shoshone Falls to Denver, a distance of 180 miles; one of 
the second group, from Niagara Falls to Syracuse, a distance of about 150 miles; 
the third to various points, some of which are 150 miles from the place where the 
power is generated; and the fourthahas transmitted power, under emergency con- 


ditions, in a circuitous route fora distance of 400 miles. In all these cases the 


transmitted power may be used for driving fixed machinery, for propelling trolley- 
cars, and for lighting purposes. : 
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Since that time communi- 
cation between Europe and 
America has been continuous, 
and now many cables cross 
the north Atlantic. The 
cable has largely affected 
commerce, because the market 
prices in the great trade cen- 
tres of America and Europe 
are reported daily, and large 
business transactions are made 
in a few hours between Amer- 
ican and European houses of 
business. It has also brought 
the various parts of the civi- 
lized world into closer and ; 
more sympathetic relations, By permission of the Radio Corporation. 


because the news of what is THE WORLD’S LARGEST RADIO PLANT IN 
OPERATION AT ROCKY POINT, L. L., 


going EE, quickly a SHOWING I2 TOWERS, EACH 410 FEET 
across the ocean. Our daily HIGH, WITH CROSS-ARMS I50 FEET 
- WIDE. 
papers report with ease Eu- 
On November 5, 1921, President Terie formall 
ropean events a few hours opened this plant by sending a radiogram eae 
dressed to the nations of the civilized world. 


after they have occurred. 

Ten cables now connect North America with Europe, and in 
the early years of this century a Pacific cable was opened. It 
extends from San Francisco to Hongkong, by the way of Hono- 
lulu and Manila. On July 4, 1903, President Roosevelt sent the 
first message, which flashed around the world in four minutes. 

Another wonderful application of elec- 
tricity is found in the Marconi system of 
wireless telegraphy, the successful opera- 
tion of which was proved in 1896. It 
then became a possibility without the use 
of wires to have instant communication 
between places thousands of miles apart. On January 18, 1903, 
from the wireless-telegraph station at Wellfleet, on Cape Cod, 
President Roosevelt sent to King Edward of England the first 
wireless message across the Atlantic. 


Wireless teleg- 
raphy, and more 
recently wireless 
telephony, come 
into extensive use. 
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By permission of Photoplay Magazine. 


MOVING PICTURE CAMERA-MEN PHOTOGRAPHING THE MEMORIAL SERVICES AT 
THE SARCOPHAGUS AND AMPHITHEATRE IN ARLINGTON, VIRGINIA, DURING 
THE BURIAL OF THE UNKNOWN SOLDIER OF THE GREAT WAR, NOVEMBER II, 
I921I, AT WHICH TIME PRESIDENT HARDING DELIVERED AN ORATION, 


The application of the wireless system enables vessels and 
airplanes to keep in constant communication with ports, bases, 
and other craft. Thrilling rescues of passengers from vessels 
in distress at sea have thus often been made. Many other 
uses are continually being developed. The wireless telephone 
is one. In 1919 awireless engineer in Ireland talked across the 


AMPLIFIERS USED ON THE ROOF OF MADISON SQUARE GARDEN, NEW YORK CITY, 


IN REPRODUCING OVER LONG-DISTANCE TELEPHONE WIRES PRESIDENT 
HARDING’S ADDRESS AT ARLINGTON. 


Crowds covering the streets and pathways in the vicinity listening to President Harding’s address 
simultaneously with its delivery at Arlington. 
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Atlantic to an operator in Newfoundland and was clearly under- 
stood. No one would be rash enough to predict the extent of 
the possibilities that lie in the power to bridge space with no 
other connection than the air. The application of wireless to 
entertainment, the distribution of news, and the transfer of 
thought of whatever kind, is only beginning to be appreciated. 
When we think of all these marvellous inven~ 


An age of : ; ; Si 

tions we can almost imagine ourselves to be living 
wonderful i hates ; : Sune 
: : and working in a world of magic. Certainly it is, 
inventions. 


a far different world from that of our grandfathers, 
and it has brought with it new problems and conditions of living 
such as the American people knew nothing about forty or fifty 
years ago. Man can do more, not only because he can multi- 
ply his power many fold by the use of improved machinery, but 
also because he has larger material resources, which supply the 
means of living a larger life than that of his forefathers. Truly 
we must believe ourselves in the midst of a wonderful century 
when we stop to consider how profoundly our lives have been 
modified by the inventions of the last few decades. 


SUGGESTIONS AND PROBLEMS FOR THE PUPIL 


1. Explain the meaning of the great changes in agriculture and the cause of 
these changes. Show specifically how new methods have affected a 
change in life on the farm. 

. What has been the effect of the automobile on rural life and upon city 
life? What are advantages of life in the city and of life in the 
country ? 

3. How has the invention of the gas-engine been helpful to the inventor of 
the flying-machine? 

4. Of all the recent inventions, which one in your judgment is the most 
useful? What is the most useful electrical invention? Write out 
your reasons as carefully as you can. 

5. Interpret the following facts: Number of patents registered in 1790, 3; 
1820, 117; 1840, 473; 1860, 4,819; 1890, 26,292; 1910, 35,168. Inthe 
light of these figures, what are our prospects for progress in the future? 

6. If you wish to know about Edison’s remarkable career, read Meadowcroft’s 
“The Boy’s Life of Edison.” 


READINGS FOR THE TEACHER AND PupiL: Fournier, Wonders of Physical Science > 
Burns, The Story of Inventions ; Meadowcroft, The Boy’s Life of Edison; Mowry, 
American Inventions and Inventors ; Rocheleau, Great American Industries ; Bogart, 
Economic History of the United States, 238=250, 266-284, 


CHAPTER XVIII 


OUR GOVERNMENT ADOPTS NEW POLICIES OF ASSIS- 
TANCE, REGULATION, AND CONTROL (1902-1914) 


Quite as significant as the changes brought about by science 
and invention was the introduction of policies of government 
assistance to industry. These policies were begun early in the 
present century, under the leadership of Roosevelt, and are 
certain to have far-reaching effects in aiding material production 
and increasing the comforts of life. Their immediate effect was 
especially marked in the West. 

With the extension of means of 
transporting men and goods, the rap- 
idly increasing population in the 
United States again turned to those 
parts of the West that were still unsettled. The Homestead Law 
greatly furthered the move- 
ment. Under this law nearly 
all the fertile lands of the 
West, in the regions where 
there was enough rain to 
make farming profitable, were 
taken up by settlers. But 
there was a vast stretch of 
territory in which the rainfall 
was too light to make the 
land of any use except for 
grazing. This arid and semi- 
arid region, extending west- 
ward from the rooth merid- 
ian, included all of Idaho, 
Montana, Wyoming, Nevada, 


Irrigation is applied to 
the arid and semi-arid 
tegions of the West. 


igi a Saat 
© Und wee Utah, Colorado, Arizona, 
HARVESTING ALFALFA HAY, SALT RIVER New Mexico, and other states 
VALLEY, ARIZONA, and parts of states. 
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ROOSEVELT DAM, SALT RIVER 
VALLEY, ARIZONA. 


AT RIGHT, A BIT OF RICH AGRICUL- 
TURAL AREA RECLAIMED FROM 
THE DESERT BY WATER FROM 
THE. ROOSEVELT DAM. 


The Mormons, you re- 
member, were the first to 
recover the desert wastes 
of this arid region and to 
make them into rich fields. 
When the Mormons learned 
that moisture would make 
the soil productive, they 


diverted the water from 
mountain streams by means of dams and flumes into ditches, 


which distributed it to the various ranches in the valley. 
However, many of the streams in those dry regions are either 
small or cease to run at all in summer because they are fed 
mainly by melting snows. If the mountains are not very high 
or extended, it often happens that the snow all melts in the early 
springtime when the water is least needed by the farmers 
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IRRIGATION PROJECTS 
AND THE 


living in the valleys below. In such regions reservoirs have 
been formed by the construction of dams, which hold back im- 
mense volumes of water coming from the melting snow until it 
is needed. Then it is conducted by huge pipes, flumes, and 
canals for many miles along the mountainsides to the farms or 
ranches far below, where it is needed for the growing crops. 
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Many of the lakes far back in the mountains are a source of wa- 
ter supply; and in some regions artesian wells are widely used. 

This artificial method of watering, 
or irrigation, came to be recognized 
as so necessary a part of agriculture 
in the West that some of the state 
governments took up the problem of 
promoting and improving it, and in 1902 the national govern- 
ment lent its aid by investing large sums in the construction of 
irrigation systems too extensive to come within the control of 
any one state. According to the plan adopted by the United 
States, land was to be sold in small lots to settlers, who were 
to be allowed a number of years to pay for it. These payments 
were then to be applied by the government to defray the cost 
of the systems. 

Before 1902 there were only about three million acres under 
irrigation. Since then about ten million acres have been 
reclaimed by irrigation. This great increase has been due 
very largely to such United States Government projects as 
the Roosevelt Dam on the Salt River in Arizona; the Engle 
Dam on the Rio Grande River in New Mexico; the Arrow 
Rock Dam and Twin Falls Project in Idaho; the Huntley, Milk 
River, and Sun River projects in Montana; the Truckee-Carson 
Project in Nevada; and the Shoshone Dam in Wyoming. 
Another remarkable engineering feat was the construction of 
the Gunnison Project in Colorado, where the whole course of a 
river was changed to run bya tunnel through a mountain range 
on to thousands of acres of sage-brush land in the Uncompahgre 
Valley. The regions reclaimed by these projects now constitute 
some of the most beautiful and productive farming districts in 
the United States. 


The Reclamation Service 
of the national government 
aids in making the arid 
lands productive. 


The importance of irrigation will 
be better appreciated when we re- 
member that about one-third of the 
land of our whole country has a light 
rainfall, and, therefore, will not yield large crops unless the soil is 
watered by artificial methods. Yet, even at its greatest possible 
development, irrigation could not entirely solve the problem, for 


Summer fallowing is also 
employed where rainfall 
is light. 
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it has been estimated that the natural water-supply is not suffi- 
cient to irrigate more than one-tenth of the vast arid and semi- 
arid region. ‘‘Dry farming” and ‘‘summer fallowing’’ are 
therefore extensively used in the West, and very good crops of 
grain are harvested by the farmer, who raises a crop on but half 
of his land each year. The other half during the year is plowed 
and then, after each rain, is harrowed to keep a mulch of fine 
soil particles on the surface. This treatment prevents rapid 
evaporation of the moisture underneath. Great areas in the 
West that have only ten to fifteen inches of rainfall annually 
are thus made productive because the rainfall from the year 
before is held over in the soil for the coming crop. The Palouse 
wheat belt in eastern Washington and northern Idaho, and the 
Judeth Basin in Montana, are two leading wheat sections in the 
United States using this method very generally and with highly 
productive results. Total failure would usually result if an at- 
tempt were made to -raise a crop every year. 

Another government enterprise wich 
bears a close relation to the water-sup- 
ply is the preservation of forests on 
the mountainsides. The earth in forest 
lands is porous, and absorbs the water 
which falls, allowing it to soak in gently and drain off slowly. 
The tree roots also keep the earth firm. When there are no 
trees on the mountainside, the water rushes in torrents down 
the steep slopes and in its course washes away the soil into the 
rivers. Then, too, the spring floods which come from treeless 
hills and mountains are a menace to life and property alike. 
Of this we have frequent proof in the floods along the valleys 
of the Ohio and the Mississippi Rivers. 

Forest preservation is a matter of so much importance that 
our national government began in 1891 an extensive system 
of caring for the forests. Since that time many millions of 
acres of public lands have been set off as forest reserva- 
tions and put under the care of foresters who have had expert 
training in the protection of trees. These reservations are so 


laid out as to protect the sources of many of our most impor- 
tant rivers. 


Importance of forest 
preservation results in 
a system of forest 
protection. 
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When the government sells timber, as it does every year, 
forestry service men decide what trees shall be cut and super- 
intend the planting of young trees in districts depleted by cut- 
ting or by fire. Throughout the areas of forest reservations, 
roads and pathways have been made and telephone-wires set up. 
The mounted forest rangers use these in their constant watch- 
ing while on patrol duty for fire, and thus find it easy to re- 
port any fire that may break out and also to get together at the 
point of danger. In this way the destructiveness of fires in re- 
cent years has been greatly reduced. The rangers also are on 
the lookout for timber thieves, who in former years did much 
stealing from the forests owned by the government. 

Irrigation and forest preservation are 
a part of the great movement to save 
or improve our natural resources which 
began in this country about 1900. Be- 
fore that time the government had been 
selling the public lands very cheaply, 
even though they were covered by timber, or might hold under 
their surface coal, oil, gold, or silver, or other resources of 
special value, or might include valuable water-power. After 
inventors found out how to convert water-power into electricity 
for lighting purposes, for propelling trolley-cars, and for driving 
fixed machinery in factories, lands containing waterfalls and 
rapids were eagerly sought by investors. 

Some thoughtful men began to urge that public lands of such 
special value should not be allowed to fall into the hands of pri- 
vate owners to swell their individual wealth, but should be kept 
under the control of the government for the benefit of the 
people as a whole. To aid the conservation movement, in 
1908 President Roosevelt called a meeting at the White House 
of the governors of all the states to consider the conservation 
of our natural resources, such as forests, water, soil, fuel, and 
‘minerals. This was the first meeting of the governors of the 
various states, which now has become an annualcustom. These 
meetings have done much to strengthen sentiment in favor of 
preserving our natural resources. For example, in 1910 Congress 
voted that after that date the government should continue to 


The important 
movement to conserve 
our natural resources 
has made splendid 
progress. 
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own the coal, oil, and gas lying beneath the surface of any pub- 
lic lands that might be sold; and since 1916, except by lease 
for a term not to exceed fifty years, it has refused to turn over 
to private owners any public lands having waterfalls or rapids — 
that might be utilized for the development of electric power. 
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Associated with these poli- 
cies of government assistance 
are certain policies of govern- 
ment regulation and control 
which came into operation at about the same time. Advantages 
of national control result not only from 
the fact that the projects to be dealt with 
are too large for individual or even state 
management, but also because national 
control tends to release the problems from 
undue personal or sectional influence. 

In the early part of the present cen- 
tury attention was directed forcibly to 
the dishonesty in business and politics 
existent throughout the country. For 
years capitalistic combinations, made up 
of men of great wealth, had often been 
found working hand in hand with politi- 
cal rings to defraud the people. Lobby- | 
ists were hired by such combinations to © Pirte Macvonaia. 
secure, by the corrupt use of money, the THEODORE ROOSEVELT.! 
passage of laws granting special priv- 
ileges to the favored few who were strong enough to buy legislation. 
It was commonly known that through the use of bribery valuable 


President Roosevelt champions 
policies of government control 
in the interests of the people. 


1 Theodore Roosevelt, twenty-sixth President of the United States (1901-1909), 
was born in New York City, October 27, 1858. He was graduated from Harvard 
College in 1882, and two years afterward was elected a member of the New York 
legislature. In later years he rendered valuable service as a member of the National 
Civil Service Commission, as president of the New York Police Board, and as 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy. At the outbreak of the Spanish-American War 
he resigned his position as Assistant Secretary of the Navy in order to help organize 
the first United States Cavalry Volunteers (popularly known as the “Roosevelt 
Rough Riders’’), a regiment that distinguished itself in the Cuban campaign. 
For gallantry on the battle-field, Roosevelt was promoted to the rank of colonel. 
The year after the war he was elected governor of New York, and in 1900 Vice- 
President of the United States. On McKinley’s death September 14, 1901, he 
became President, taking the oath of office in Buffalo in the presence of several 
members of the McKinley cabinet. He was elected President in 1904. Inthe 
midst of his busy public life he also wrote many books, most of them in the field 
of history or biography. In all his work he labored with earnestness, vigor, and 


sincerity of purpose, 
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franchises were bought for much less than their actual worth, 
and thus the public was defrauded. 

Corruption was found not only in the governments of states 
and cities, but also in some of the departments of our national 
government at Washington. President Roosevelt, desiring to 
put an end to the immoral alliance between crooked business 
and crooked politics, set going, early in his first term, a search- 
ing investigation.of the corrupt conditions then prevailing in 
the Post-Office Department. Several officials were found guilty 
and sentenced to prison for a term of years. A similar investi- 
gation was made of a Western land ring, which was using illegal 
methods to get control of extensive areas of publicland. In this 
instance, also, several public officials, holding positions of great 
importance and influence, were convicted and sent to prison. 
Some of the most powerful life-insurance companies, also, upon 
being subjected to investigation, were found guilty of defraud- 
ing the policyholders by the misuse of enormous funds placed 
in their care for the benefit of the insured. These and other 
sensational exposures, beginning about 1903, brought a great 
shock to the public mind. They made evident the need of 
effectively regulating and controlling all large combinations of 
capital in the interests of the public welfare. To understand 
how economic influences had brought about conditions which 
were so grossly unjust as to make drastic action on the part of 
the government necessary, we must briefly trace the develop- 
ment of the colossal business combinations and railroad sys- 
tems during the last twenty-five years of the nineteenth century. 
I We have already noticed the growth 

ndustry grows : ae ‘ 
temerkablyreitea the of industry after the Civil War. During 
Civil War. the last two decades of the century busi- 

ness increased enormously. Industries 
became so gigantic that individual capitalists could not supply 
the necessary capital. Therefore, money for building factories 
and plants, equipping them with costly machinery, and financing 
their business operations was procured by a new method—the 
formation of stock companies. The public was invited to buy 
shares of the stock. The standard value of the shares was one 
hundred dollars, although it might be more or less. The stock 
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was usually divided into common and preferred. Each share 
of common stock was entitled to one vote, while the preferred 
stock was without voting power but was guaranteed a fixed 
dividend before any was paid on the common stock. The con- 
trol of the company rested in the hands of a few stockholders, 
who, in combining, allotted to themselves and owned a major- 
ity of the common stock. They elected themselves or their rep- 
resentatives as directors, though often they had invested little 
of their own money in the enterprise. Those who had bought 
and paid money for their stock were, in reality, the ones who 
made possible the enlarged business. 

With the extension of business, 
competition became intense, and 
rival companies, believing that 
union was better than strife, com- 
bined into larger companies, or cor- 
porations. A corporation formed 
by the union of several companies was called a trust. A typical 
example of trusts is the Standard Oil Company, organized in 
1882 and controlling the output of petroleum, in the production 
and export of which the United States leads the world. Later 
there were organized the sugar trust, the tobacco trust, the 
meat-packing trusts, the United States Steel Corporation, and 
many others. In fact, before the end of the last century many 
of the leading business interests in the country were represented 
by some great trust. 

The advantages which trusts had over the small rival inde- 
pendent companies were many. They could own or control the 
country’s supply of raw material, which they used, and thus not 
only secure it at a lower price but be certain of having it on 
hand when needed. This is well illustrated by the United 
States Steel Corporation. The company has its own iron-mines 
in the mountain ranges near the head of Lake Superior and 
its own coal-mines near Pittsburgh. The trusts profited also 
by getting lower freight rates for their raw material and finished 
goods than were granted by the railroads to their small competi- 
tors. They could, therefore, sell at a lower price than any rival, 
and in this way they often drove their competitors out of business. 


Big trusts naturally grow 
out of the great extension 
of business; they 

have advantages and 
disadvantages. 
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It is easy to see, then, how trusts could accomplish their main 
purposes, which were, in the first place, to cheapen the cost of 
production, and in the second to lessen and, so far as possible, to 
prevent, competition. If they had always given the consumer 
the benefit of these advantages by lowering the price of trust- 
made goods, there might have been general satisfaction. But 
the people believed they did not share to any large extent in the 
benefits arising from these new business methods. The prices of 
trust-made goods, which often included the necessaries of life, 
were sometimes unreasonably high. As a matter of fact, the 
trusts, after driving small rivals out of business, were able to 
control the market and fix the price on their finished goods. It 
was also possible for the trust, after having stifled competition, 
to sell goods at its own price, on its own terms. 

Accordingly, the Sherman Anti-trust 

Law was passed by Congress in 1890. This 
law declared in effect that all combinations 
made for the purpose of controlling the 
output and sale of goods and of fixing prices 
were unlawful and were liable to punishment by fine or imprison- 
ment. This meant that the trusts were to be regulated by law, 
so that they would not be able by unfair methods to get control 
of the markets and thus, in consequence, compel the people to 
pay an unreasonable price for the necessaries of life. 
The Federal Trade But the Sherman Anti-trust Law did not 
solve the trust problem. To supplement 
this law, therefore, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Bill was passed by Congress (1914). 
It authorized the appointment of the Federal Trade Commission 
to regulate and control corporations or trusts holding property 
in more than one state. Its threefold powers were as follows: 
(1) To investigate corporations doing an interstate business in 
order to determine whether they were obeying the laws; (2) to 
forbid and prevent unfair methods of competition; and (3) to aid 
the attorney-general and the United States courts in enforcing 
the anti-trust laws. The Clayton Act (1914) was a supplemen- 
tary law intended to curb still further the trusts by checking 
their power to produce monopoly. 


The purpose of the 
Sherman Anti-trust 
Law is to regulate 
the trusts. 


Commission is 
appointed. 
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Another mammoth corpora- 
tion which had to be regulated 
by government was the railroad. 
After the close of the Civil War, 
railroad lines were rapidly ex- 
tended so as to connect the min- 
ing and farming regions with 
cities and factories. And as in business the tendency was to 
unite the smaller units into large ones, so in the course of years 
most of the important railroads in the country were combined 
into a few gigantic systems, with the lines of each system pass- 
ing through several states. The great railroad companies form- 
ing these systems, in their eagerness to secure business, made 
certain secret and special rates with some large firms that oper- 
ated unfairly toward other shippers. For example, for years 
the Standard Oil Company was granted lower freight rates than 
its rivals could get. Lower rates, of course, enabled the favored 
shipper, if he wished, to sell his goods at a lower price than his 
less fortunate competitors, and the result was, in many instances, 
that rival companies were forced out of business. 

It was in no unselfish spirit that the railroads granted these 
favors. They were competing for business. When there were 
two or more companies operating lines between two distant 
points, a war of rates often resulted in putting passenger and 
freight rates below cost. To compensate for such loss, the rail- 
road sometimes charged unreasonable and even exorbitant rates 
between points where there was no rival and competing line. 

Such methods, so unjust both to the shipper and to the public, 
could not be allowed to continue. At first the states appointed 
commissions to fix maximum rates and in other ways regulate 
railway traffic. But they could not solve the complex problem, 
partly because their power extended over only that part of the 
traffic which was wholly within the state. And since much more 
than half of all railway traffic is between states, any action that 
state legislatures might take would be ineffective. 

Therefore, in 1887 Congress passed the Interstate Commerce 
Act, the purpose of which was to regulate trade between the 
states. This law declares that freight and passenger rates on 
railroads running from one state into another shall be just and 


The methods of the railroads 
’ in competing for business 
develop the sentiment 

for regulation; hence the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission is formed. 
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reasonable, and shall be uniform, for like service, to all. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission. was appointéd to see that 
the law was carried out. 

As the powers of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission under this law were not large 
enough, a supplementary rate law was passed 
(1906). It forbids the granting of free passes 
and declares that if any shipper complains of a rate as unjust 
and unreasonable the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission shall have power to 
fix a new rate. A law was passed dur- 
ing President Taft’s administration,! 
giving the Commission power to sus- 
pend for a time a new rate or any rate 
in order to find out by investigation 
whether or not it is just and reasona- 
ble. The law provided for a Com- 
merce Court to enforce the orders of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 


but the regular courts now act on 
WILLIAM H, TAFT. such cases.? 


Its powers are 
increased in 
1906. 


To conserve public wealth postal sav- 
ings-banks were established in Ig1o. 
Their immediate purpose was to develop 
habits of thrift among the people of small 
means. It was thought that those who could save a little from 


The postal savings- 
bank develops 
habits of thrift. 


1 William Howard Taft, twenty-seventh President of the United States (1909- 
1913), was born in Cincinnati, Ohio, September 15, 1857. He was graduated from 
Yale University in 1878, and two years later began the practice of law in his native 
state. In 1892 he was made judge of the United States District Court. In 1900 
he was appointed president of the United States Philippine Commission, and in 
1go1 became the first civil governor of the Philippine Islands. He filled this im- 
portant position with great credit to himself and to his country. He became 
secretary of war in President Roosevelt’s cabinet in 1904, and continued in this 
office until 1908. In the autumn of that year he was elected President of the 
United States. For this position of responsibility his long experience in the 
public service seemed especially to have fitted him. In 1921 he was appointed 
by President Harding Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States. 

* The rate law of 1910 applies not only to railroads but to telegraph, telephone, 
and cable companies, and also to express companies and sleeping-car companies. 


their earnings would be en- 
couraged to put their savings 
into these banks; for being un- 
der the control of the United 
States Government, they are 
safe as long as the govern- 
ment stands. Any person of 
ten years or over can open an 
account with a postal savings- 

bank by depositing as little as —— ; a — 
iemiolies Mlb alepasits payee a ek ae 
2 per cent interest. 


To better distribute the financial re- 
sources of the country and to establish 
a more mobile credit and currency, the 
Currency and Banking Law was passed 
(1913). It provides for a Federal Re- 
serve System. By this law all the banks in the system are asso- 
ciated to give one another financial aid, just as the forty-eight 
states of our federal Union are united for government aid. 
The object of the law is threefold: (1) To make the monetary 
system of the country more simple and uniform; (2) to provide 
a plan by which there shall always be enough money to meet 
any special need; and (3) to make it easy for this money to be 
obtained in that part of the country where the need is most 
urgent. The Currency and Banking Law was a forward step 
which was taken by the government in advancing the material 
welfare of the people as a whole. 

More far-reaching still in its influence 
upon the life of all the people has been 
the rural-roads legislation through which 
the national government makes a lib- 
eral appropriation to aid the states in 
the construction of roads. Better highways bring the farmer 
into closer touch with city markets, and, together with trolley 
and suburban trains, make possible country homes for many 
whose vocations take them to the city, thus relieving the 
crowded conditions of city life. 


The Currency and 
Banking Law provides 
for the Federal 
Reserve System. 


Rural roads and rural 
free-delivery have an 

important bearing on 
the life of the people. 
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The rural-roads legislation 
was an outgrowth of the move- 
ment for good roads, which 
became strong in the first dec- 
ade of this century. Many 
states have spent huge sums 
in the construction of excel- 
lent state roads, and these are 
not only of great advantage 
to the owners of automobiles 


ASSORTING PARCEL-POST MAIL IN A : 
U. S. POST-OFFICE. and trucks, but in the course 


of years they save much more 
than they cost by making it possible to transport larger and there- 


fore fewer loads than could 
be carried over the poor coun- 
try roads that were so com- 
mon even down to the last 
part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

Rural free-delivery, also, 
which takes mail to the farm- 
er’s door and is now widely 
extended in every state in 
the Union, is a great boon 
to people who live at a 
distance from cities, towns, | «fie 
and villages. It does much © £wing Galloway. 
to bring the farmers and DISTRIBUTING MAIL IN A RAILWAY 
other people living in rural MAIL-CAR, 
sections into intimate and 
vital touch with national thought and feeling. 

Another federal law, which di- 
rectly affected the people in every 
part of the land, was the Parcel- 
Post Law. This brought about 
a marked change in the field of transportation. Before the 
parcel-post came into existence, parcels and goods that needed 
to be moved quickly were handled by express companies only. 


The parcel-post affords 
a more extended means of 
transportation and delivery. 
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But as express companies depended upon the railroads as car- 
riers, they served only those whom the railroads served. 

By means of the parcel-post the United States mail service 
can carry on a postal-express business reaching any locality that 
is included in our rural free-delivery system, even though it 
may be far from a railroad-station. Moreover, the United 
States parcel-post carries packages and other goods within 
certain limits of size and weight for much less than the express 
companies used to charge. The public has been quick to adopt 
this cheap means of delivery, and the service has increased with 
marvellous rapidity. 

Among the recent events marking pro- 
gressive tendencies in democratic govern- 
ment have been certain movements leading, 
it is hoped, to larger control over public 
affairs by the people. One of these is the 
use of primary elections in 
selecting delegates to the 
national conventions which 
nominate candidates for the 
presidency. It was believed 
that by this method the peo- 
ple could have more control in 
selecting officials to carry out 
their will. The primaries 
take the place of caucuses, 
in which party managers 
largely, and in many cases 
entirely, controlled the selec- 
tion of delegates. 

Another movement in the 
same direction is the short bal- ce ii 
lot. Its purpose is to secure AIRPLANE MAIL SERVICE. 
better equipped officials. This Putting the mail-bags aboard for the start. 
reform is of especial value in 
large cities, which are really gigantic business corporations, tax- 
ing the people millions of dollars to carry on the various depart- 
ments—school, park, street, fire, police, and others. To be suc- 


The people adopt 
reforms to secure 
larger control over 
public affairs. 
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cessful the city government should be well organized and well 
managed. Up to recent years this had been growing more difh- 
cult. Administration has been too complicated and clumsy to 
get the best results with the least expense. Consequently there 
has been much corruption and much waste of public funds. 

.To remedy this defect many cities 
have adopted the experiment of a com- 
mission form of government, by which 
all the legislative and executive func- 
tions of the city are placed in the hands 
of a small group of men, usually five in number, called a com- 
mission, elected by the people. As the number of officials is 
small, it is possible to hold each responsible for the service he 
renders. The ballot being short, it is easier to find out what 
sort of candidates are up for election, and this is of great ad- 
vantage over the long ballot, which in some cities contains the 
names of scores of candidates, of whom the voter knows very 
little or nothing. The commission form of government is now 
in use in hundreds of cities in the United States. The principle 
of the short ballot has also been carried out in the executive 
department of state government by making only a few im- 
portant officials elective and empowering them to appoint their 
subordinates. 


The commission form 
of government centres 
responsibility ina 
small group of men. 


Other plans designed to give the people 
direct control of their affairs are the 
initiative and referendum now on trial by 
a number of states. By means of the 
initiative a certain fraction of the voters 
may propose a statute which the state legislature must consider. 
If it refuses to adopt the measure, this must be submitted to 
the voters of the state to approve or reject at a regular election. 
By means of the referendum a certain fraction of the people 
may demand that any law passed by the state legislature be 
submitted to the voters at an election to approve or reject as 
they see fit. Another plan, intended to make it easier for the 
people to punish an official for wrong-doing or for unsatisfactory 
public service, is the recall. By means of this plan a certain 
fraction of voters may demand an election in which the people 


The initiative and 
referendum and the 
recall give voters 
far-reaching powers. 
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shall decide whether or not the official in question shall give up 
his office before the end of the period for which he was elected. 

The movement in favor of popular 
control of public affairs became so 
wide-spread that in 1913 the Seven- 
teenth Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion was adopted, requiring United 
States senators to be elected by the 
people. The former method of election by the state legislature 
had not been satisfactory, for two reasons: (1) because there 
were many cases where improper influences were used with 
legislators to secure votes for candidates, and (2) because it 
sometimes happened that a legislature would be deadlocked for 
weeks and even months before an election took place. The 
feeling was wide-spread that in this way much valuable time 
was wasted. 


The Eighteenth 
Amendment provides for 
prohibition throughout 
the Union. 


The Seventeenth 
Amendment requires 
United States senators 
to be elected by the 
people. 


All these reforms in city and state 
government are but a prelude to 
two national reforms brought about 
by constitutional amendments. We 
have already noted (page 275) the 
origin and spread of the temperance movement. Many organi- 
zations kept up the agitation in favor of temperance reform. 
Maine was the first state to pass a law prohibiting the manu- 
facture and sale of all intoxicating liquor when used as a bev- 
erage, and thus became the first prohibition state. 

By 1872 temperance reform had become so wide-spread that a 
national Prohibition party was organized, with the specific pur- 
pose of influencing Congress to put an end to the liquor traffic 
throughout the country. During succeeding years prohibition 
spread rapidly in the West and in the South. In 1911 the Webb- 
Kenyon Law, forbidding the shipment of intoxicating liquor into 
prohibition states, was passed over the veto of President Taft, 
who considered it unconstitutional. The Supreme Court, how- 
ever, decided in its favor, and this decision greatly stimulated 
the prohibition movement. In 1916 Congress established pro- 
hibition in the District of Columbia, and in 1917 proposed an 
amendment to the Constitution providing for prohibition 
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throughout the Union. This amendment, having been ratified 
by the legislatures in three-fourths of the several states early 
in 1919, became a part of the Constitution. It is the Eigh- 
teenth Amendment. 


The Nineteenth 
Amendment grants 
full suffrage to women 
in all the states. 


In harmony with the movement for 
larger popular control over public 
affairs, the Nineteenth Amendment, 
granting full and equal suffrage to 
women, was made a part of the Con- 
stitution. The advance in public education during the past 
forty or fifty years has included in its scope the higher educa- 
tion of women, who now have 
the same scholastic advan- 
tages as men. They have 
entered many fields of activ- 
ity once exclusively occupied 
by men, and in increasing 
numbers have become active 
in various kinds of social ser- 
vice, such as the social settle- 
ment, Red Cross, Americani- 
zation, and other organiza- 
tions for civic betterment. 
Since 1870 many women have 
become dentists, lawyers, art- 
ists, physicians, and have en- 
tered other professions; some 
have become presidents of 
ee 7 women’s colleges and super- 
Us pia RS Ser intendents of city and state 

: systems of public education, 
RAISING THE WOMEN S PARTY BANNER 


AT HEADQUARTERS, ON NEWS OF THE and others have been elected 
RATIFICATION OF THE SUFFRAGE as members of state and na- 


AMENDMENT, WASHINGTON, D. C, tional legislatures. 

These changes have come 
about, however, not only because of the broader general training 
of women, but partly on account of the transfer of many house- 
hold duties to the mill and the factory, thus releasing energy 
for the more public enterprises. The activity of women in 
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many forms of public service has fostered a finer public spirit 
and a better civic life. They are assuming an equal part with 
men in sustaining our country as a mighty industrial, intellectual, 
and moral force among the nations of the world. 

Their active participation in public life resulted, after years of 
patient and persistent effort, in their receiving the same voting 
privileges as men. Wyoming was the first state to vote full suf- 


2¢2 a: 


Dr. Anna Howard Shaw. Miss Susan B. Anthony. Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt. 


THREE PROMINENT LEADERS OF THE WOMAN-SUFFRAGE MOVEMENT 
IN THE UNITED STATES, 


Miss Anthony was one of the first of the organizers. Dr. Shaw left the ministry to devote her time 
to lecturing in its interest; she has held various offices. Mrs. Catt, president of the National Ameri- 
can Woman Suffrage Association, was a leader in the campaign to secure its adoption. 


frage to women. By degrees the movement became so wide- 
spread that Congress proposed an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion providing for full suffrage for women in all the states of the 
Union. This amendment, the Nineteenth, having been ratified 
by the required number of state legislatures in the summer of 
1920, became a part of the Constitution, and in the national 
elections of the following autumn the women of the whole nation 
for the first time participated. 


SUGGESTIONS AND PROBLEMS FOR THE PUPIL 


1. The great problem of our century seems to be how to protect the people 
from exploitation and how to prevent the growth of special privilege 
without destroying the corner-stone of American government, i. e., life, 
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liberty, the pursuit of happiness, and the right to acquire, possess, and 
protect property. (See Declaration of Independence and Constitution. ) 

2. Outline on your map the arid region and indicate irrigation regions. Give 
reasons why irrigation is needed in each case to grow crops. 

3. Show how the people over the country will derive advantage from con- 
servation of our natural resources. Explain the methods used in 
forest preservation. Why should we all be interested in these subjects? 

4. Our government has established postal savings-banks, the parcel-post, 
rural roads, and rural free delivery. Why has this been done? How 
are the people benefited by these agencies? Are there other agencies 
the government might establish for us? 

5. You see in these national policies evidences of the development of full 
nationality. People do not question, in the manner they once did, any- 
thing that the federal government does under the general welfare clause 
of the Constitution. Imagine what each of the following men would 
have thought of such policies in their day: Alexander Hamilton, 
Thomas Jefferson, James Madison, John Marshall, ie C. Calhoun, 
Henry Clay, and Daniel Webster. 

6. Explain why government regulation of trusts and railroads was necessary 
in the interests of the people. 

7. Note carefully the various reforms for securing larger control over public 
affairs by the people that have been obtained during the last two dec- 
ades, and explain in each case why the reform was desired. Do you 
know of any instances where these reforms have failed to accomplish 
what was expected? Was the failure caused by a lack of intelligent 
interest on the part of the people? 

8. Give reasons for granting full suffrage to women by constitutional amend- 
ment. Discuss this amendment in connection with the extension of 
the voting privilege at other times in our history. Why was this 
amendment so long delayed ? 

9. Remember ours is a representative democracy. If we have evidence of 
poor government in city, state, or nation, is it a reflection upon our in- 
telligence? Does it indicate our failure to choose competent leaders to 
represent us in making laws and in transacting public business? 

10. Name at least six American women who have rendered their country dis- 
tinguished service. 

11. For a discussion of the woman-suffrage movement read Hecker’s ‘“‘Wo- 
man’s Rights.” 


READINGS FOR THE TEACHER AND THE Puprt: Haworth, The United States in 
Our Own Times, chaps. XVI, XVII; Bogart, Economic History of the United States, 
chaps. XVI, XVII; Van Hise, The Conservation of Natural Resources in the United 
States ; Bassett, 4 Short History of the United States, 731-740; Teele, Irrigation in 
the United States; Fish, The Development of American Nationality; Peck, Twenty 
Years of the Republic, 683-705; Beard, Contemporary American History; Riis, 
Theodore Roosevelt; Hecker, Woman’s Rights ; contemporary magazines. 


CHAPTER XIX 


THE FORCES OF DEMOCRACY TRIUMPH OVER THE FORCES 
OF AUTOCRACY IN A WORLD WAR (1914-1918) 


A. The United States Proclaims Neutrality 


From an intimate consideration of national affairs we turn now 
to a world event involving the interests of all civilized nations 
—the World War. For years war clouds had been gathering in 
Europe, and every large nation on the continent was in a sense 
an armed camp. Peace was maintained only through the 
“‘balance of power,”’ by which two groups of European nations, 
about evenly matched, suspiciously watched every move on the 
part of any power that might increase its influence or territory 
and thus disturb the conditions affecting that balance. More 
momentous, therefore, than the casual observer could have im- 
agined was the breaking out of the World War on July 28, 
1914. On that day Austria declared war upon Serbia. 
eet dake Rerdinand ‘The reason given to the world by Aus- 
is assassinated. tria for taking this drastic step was the 
assassination, on June 28, 1914, of the 
Archduke Francis Ferdinand, crown prince of the Austrian im- 
perial throne, and his wife. They were murdered by a Jugo- 
Slav in the little city of Serajevo, the capital of Bosnia. This 
assassination was the incident that precipitated the war. It 
was only an episode in the long-standing struggle of the Slavic 
peoples of the Balkans, backed by Russia, to obstruct the exten- 
sion of German and Austrian ambitions towards Constantinople 
and the East. Serbia in particular had objected to Austria’s 
annexation of territory in that direction. Consequently, the 
military leaders of both Germany and Austria strongly advo- 
cated the crushing of Serbia as a necessary step in carrying out 
their plans for control of Central Europe. 

Accordingly, on July 23, a little 
more than three weeks after the assas- 
sination of the crown prince, Austria 
sent to Serbia a diplomatic note in the form of an ultimatum, 
compromising not only her national honor but her very exist- 
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Austria sends to Serbia a 
humiliating ultimatum 
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ence as an independent state. She was granted but forty- 
eight hours in which to choose between complete submission 
and war. For some years Serbia had been a protégé of Rus- 
sia, the great Slavic power to which this smaller Slavic state 
looked for backing and protection. Humiliating as were the 
terms of the ultimatum, the prospect of war with the powerful 
German military organization was so dreadful that even Russia 
advised Serbia to submit. For if Serbia stood out and the war 
came, Russia must take her side, and she was in poor condition 
to undertake war. She tried to avert the crisis; and Serbia, too 
weak to fight alone, accepted all the terms save the two that 
took away her sovereignty as a state. Even these she agreed 
to submit to the Hague Tribunal or to the great powers of 
Europe. 

Austria, however, was unwilling to submit the 
The Wore matter to diplomacy. Since Germany had ap- 
proved the ultimatum, Austria felt secure in in- 
vading Serbia. War was immediately declared, and within ten 
days seven nations had joined the great conflict—Austria and 
Germany on one side, Serbia, Russia, France, Belgium, and 
England on the other. The first group was called the Central 
Powers, the second the Allied Powers. 

Shortly after the World War broke out 
in the summer of 1914, President Wilson! 
issued a proclamation in which he advised 
all American citizens to “act and speak 
in the true spirit of impartiality and 
friendliness to all concerned.’’ He took this position because 
the United States had always tried to avoid taking part in 


War begins. 


Germany’s invasion 
of Belgium is met 
with heroic 
resistance, 


1 Woodrow Wilson, twenty-eighth President of the United States (1913-1921), was 
born at Staunton, Virginia, December 28, 1856. He was graduated from Princeton 
University in 1879, and took the degree of Doctor of Philosophy at Johns Hopkins 
University in 1886. He practised law for two years, and then became professor 
of history and political economy at Bryn Mawr and later at Wesleyan University. 
In 1890 he was appointed professor of jurisprudence and politics at Princeton 
University, of which in 1902 he was made president. In 1910 he was elected 
governor of New Jersey, and in 1912 President of the United States. He is the 
author of a number of books having to do mainly with biography, history, and 
politics. In all his public work he has shown marked ability and independence 
as a thinker and administrator. 
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quarrels arising between European countries. But the course 
of events soon brought about a change in the-attitude of the 
American people. For Germany, in order to find an easier 
and shorter route to Paris, broke the treaty by which she prom- 
ised to observe the neutrality of 
Belgium, and invaded that coun- 
try, devastating its fields, confis- 
cating its treasures, and slaying 
many innocent non-combatants. 

The invasion of Belgium aroused 
the English people for two rea- 
sons: (1) Germany had violated a 
treaty to which England was also 
a party. (2) By getting control 
of strong naval bases on the Bel- 
gian coast Germany would oc- 
cupy a position from which she 
could easily launch an attack . 
upon shipping in the North Sea “6 ijicenwood #3 Underwood. 
and against the great seaports CR i gh By 
on the south coast of England. Tathe Whies Honee*March sov8, 
The breaking of this treaty, then, 
and her own self-defense were compelling causes which led 
England to declare war against Germany. 

Events one after another awakened Americans to the char- 
acter of the evil spirit which controlled Germany’s policy, and 
gradually the conviction grew among many that in spite of our 
strong desire to keep out of the war, the arrogant methods of 
German military rulers demanded that we should take up arms 
in aid of the Allies. Several incidents led to this decision; the 
one which produced the greatest shock and horror was the sink- 
ing of an ocean steamship, the Lusitania. 

The war had put a political strain on all 
the neutral nations who wished to main- 


The United States 


Hd poreed rae ze 1 tain their friendship with the several war- 
ee oe acl ring countries. This was especially true 
oO aor of the United States, because the war 


had a direct and depressing influence on our commerce and in- 
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dustry. Not only were the principal markets for our goods and 
the sources of supplies for our factories cut off, but our sea- 
borne commerce was badly crippled because most of it was 
carried in vessels belonging to the belligerent countries. 

Yet, notwithstanding the violent upsetting of normal foreign 
trade, in a very large way the war increased American commerce. 


THE “‘LUSITANIA”’ LEAVING HER DOCK, NEW YORK HARBOR. 


Sunk by a German submarine May 7, 1915, with the loss of 1,154 lives. 


All the warring nations needed for their armies, and for their 
civil population, vast quantities of munitions, food, clothing, 
and other supplies beyond their own capacity to furnish.! 

To prevent all supplies from reaching the 
enemy was of vital importance to both 
combatants. At the outset the Allies com- 
pletely destroyed the direct ocean commerce 
of Germany except in the Baltic Sea, while 
the harm that Germany inflicted on British commerce by sub- 
marines and roving cruisers was at first comparatively small. 
The Allies then turned their efforts toward cutting down Ger- 
many’s indirect trade through neutrals. This was a more intri- 
cate and more delicate task, for it involved the welfare of neu- 
trals and struck heavily at American interests. 

Until the opening of this war, food intended for civilians was 


Each side tries to 
cut off all food- 
supplies from the 
other. 


1For the year ending June 30, 1915, we exported such goods to the value of 
$857,000,000; in the preceding year the value of all such exports was about 
$221,000,000. This means that our sales to Europe by reason of the war increased 
about $636,000,000 during the year. For breadstuffs alone we received about 
$574,000,000 against only $16,000,000 the year before. 
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never considered as contraband, and hence could not be law- 
fully seized at sea when it was on the way to a belligerent port. 
But changed conditions brought about new practices. Some 
time after the war began German authorities, both those of 
cities and those of the imperial government, assumed control 
of the distribution of food-supplies in Germany. This caused 
Great Britain to declare on February 2, 1915, that all food im- 
ported into Germany was contraband. Moreover, Germany 
had placed mines in the North Sea for the defense of her coasts. 
But these were frequently found far away from the shore, 
either through having drifted, as Germany claimed, or because 
“strewn”’ for offensive purposes, as England claimed. So Eng- 
land established a “‘war zone”’ in the North Sea, with only a 
single lane for neutral vessels. On February 4, 1915, Germany 
retaliated by declaring a war zone, which included all the waters 
around Great Britain, and asserted that in this zone she would 
destroy all enemy vessels. She said it might not be possible to 
save crews and passengers, and, moreover, that neutral vessels 
sailing into this zone would be in danger. In return Great 
Britain announced, on March 3, that she would adopt means 
. to prevent goods of any kind from reaching Germany. These 
extensions of contraband and blockade were violations of existing 
international law by both governments, and led our government 
to make strong and earnest protests. 

The chief grounds of protest to Great 
Britain were two: first, that food for a 
civilian population had never been con- 
traband, and by now making it that she 
was remaking international law by her 
own order; second, that her blockade was not in any case legal. 
That it was not legal was chiefly because it was not universally 
effective; it did not control, for instance, the Baltic Sea, where 
the German fleet kept trade open with the Scandinavian coun- 
tries. Our protest to Germany required most delicate diplo- 
macy on account of our great reluctance under these circum- 
stances to break off relations with that country. But in the 
submarine campaign against England, Germany torpedoed sev- 
eral vessels carrying American citizens. The first was the 


We make strong and 
earnest protests to 
Great Britain and 
Germany. 
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Cunard liner Lusitania, already alluded to, which was torpedoed 
(May 7, 1915) without warning off the coast of Ireland, with 
the loss of 1,154 lives, including 114 Americans, many of whom 
were women and children. 

Consequently our government, in a note to Germany, insisted 
that American citizens had full rights under international law 
to travel wherever legitimate business called them; that Ger- 
many must make reparation for American lives and property so 
destroyed; and that in the future she must not allow her sub- 
marines either to attack American ships or to imperil American 
citizens travelling on any merchant ships. 

Germany declared that our require- 
ments were equivalent to prohibiting sub- 
marine warfare altogether, since, if time 
were given to remove passengers, the wire- 
less system made it easy for the ship attacked to call other 
vessels to her aid, and the submarine boats were too vulnerable 
to resist attack. She further declared that she had the right 
to use the only ocean weapon left her, and that the peril of inno- 
cent lives was a risk which neutrals must take or else be in 
effect allies of the enemies of Germany. Later, although refus- 
ing to admit that her course was illegal, Germany agreed to 
make reparation to the United States for the lives and property 
she had destroyed. 


Germany answers 
our protest against 
submarine warfare. 


But the trouble was far from being re- 
moved. Germany admitted no concern 
over the bitterness and indignation in 
America aroused by her course of action. 
Within four months after the Lusitania inci- 
dent, a German submarine torpedoed another vessel, the Arabic 
(August 19, 1915), without warning, with the loss of two Ameri- 
can lives. Again our government protested with vigor. In 
replying, Germany expressed regret, and repeated her willingness 
to pay indemnities for destroying American lives. She went 
still further by declaring that orders had been sent out to her 
submarine commanders, forbidding them in future to make 
attacks upon neutral merchantmen which would put in peril the 
lives of crews and passengers. She added that she would sink 


Germany promises 
to sink no more 
liners without 
warning. 
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no more passenger-vessels without giving a warning before the 
attack, unless, of course, they resisted or tried to escape. This 
fair promise made a favorable impression upon many Americans, 
but future acts showed that the government did not intend to 
keep its word when the promise was given, and this is further 
confirmed by official utterances since published. 

Neglecting no opportunity, the govern- 
ment was secretly acting as our enemy in 
many ways. . It plotted against the peace, 
safety, and industries of the American peo- 
ple, through the German embassy and other German officials 
at Washington, even though we were at peace with Germany. 
Agitators were employed to foment strikes in important indus- 
trial centres. Men who were ready for any criminal violence 
were engaged to place bombs in the holds of vessels bound for 
England or France, and to blow up munition factories, without 
regard for the lives of men, women, and children. 

The climax of German intrigue against the United States 
was reached in January, 1917. In a note which the German 
foreign office sent to the German minister in Mexico, it proposed 
“an alliance on the following basis: That we shall make war to- 
gether and together make peace. We shall give general finan- 
cial support, and it is understood that Mexico is to reconquer the 
lost territory in New Mexico, Texas, and Arizona.” 

This act, when brought to light by our State Department, 
aroused profound indignation throughout the United States. 
Americans who before this time had not been inclined to believe 
in the faithlessness of Germany were now undeceived. They now 
realized that to win the war she would employ any method, no 
matter how unscrupulous it might appear to other nations. Her 
point of view was that the state, the German state, of course, 
could do no wrong. 


Germany secretly 
acts as our enemy 
in many ways. 


SUGGESTIONS AND PROBLEMS FOR THE PUPIL 


1. Find out all you can about the causes of the World War under such 
topics as world-power ambitions, commercial rivalries, great standing 
armies backed by fears of the people, and autocratic rulers who cared 
nothing for human life. 
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2. How did the war bring about misunderstanding between the United States 
and Great Britain and finally bring us into war with Germany? Was 
there any similarity in this case to the difficulty between the United ~ 
States and England and France prior to the War of 1812? 

3. Was it possible to maintain neutrality and complete isolation in accordance 
with our traditions, or did a state of war exist, as President Wilson 
stated in his Message to Congress, in spite of our efforts to stay out 
of it? Discuss this fully. 

4. Why did the sentiment of the world turn so decidedly against Germany 
and the other Central European powers associated with her? 

5. Read Hugh Knyvett’s “Over There with the Australians” and Ian Hay’s 
“The First Hundred Thousand”’ for realistic pictures of the war. 


READINGS FOR THE TEACHER AND THE Pupit: Seymour, The Diplomatic Back- 
ground of the War; Gordy, The Causes and Meaning of the Great War ; Stoddard 
and Frank, The Stakes of the War; Hart, The War in Europe; Simonds, History 
of the World War ; McMaster, The United States in the World War ; Haworth, The 
United States in Our Own Times, 422-497; Ford, Woodrow Wilson; contemporary 
magazine articles. 


B. The United States Enters the War against Germany 


It was Germany’s operations at sea 
that most directly affected the United 
States. Up to April 2, 1917, in carrying 
out her submarine policy, she had at- 
tacked 17 American merchantmen and 23 foreign vessels with 
American citizens on board, causing the loss of 226 American 
lives. When, at last, it seemed to her that victory was almost 
within reach, she ignored her promises, and openly defied the 
United States and all other neutrals. Ina proclamation issued 
January 31, 1917, she declared that beginning on the following 
day she would adopt an unrestricted policy of submarine war- 
fare, by sinking at sight, and without any attempt to safeguard 
crews and passengers, all vessels she might find in certain ex- 
tensive areas named by her, north and west of northern Europe 
and in the Mediterranean Sea. 


Germany adopts an 
unrestricted policy of 
submarine warfare. 


President Wilson In her note to our government she 
granted us ‘‘permission’”’ to send one 
vessel each week from New York to 
London, if marked in a certain way that 
she designated. This was the last straw.. 
President Wilson at once (February 3) recalled our American 


breaks off diplomatic 
relations with 
Germany. 
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Photograph by C. V. Buck, © Underwood & Underwood. 


PRESIDENT WILSON DELIVERING HIS WAR MESSAGE TO CONGRESS, 
APRIL 2, 1917. 


ambassador from Berlin and dismissed the German ambassador 
at Washington. Thus did the United States sever her diplo- 
matic relations with Germany, after three years of patient effort 
to maintain our rights as a neutral. 

Even after taking this step, our govern- 
ment was loath to go to war, but Germany 
persisted in sinking our ships (between 
February 2 and April 2, 1917, eight Ameri- 
can vessels were sunk by German submarines), and at last 
the President, in a memorable address to Congress on April 
2, 1917, voiced the position of the country, as follows: 

“The present submarine warfare against commerce is a war- 
fare against mankind. 

“There is one choice we cannot make. ... We will not 
choose the path of submission, and suffer the most sacred rights 
of our people to be ignored or violated... . 

“With a profound sense of the solemn and even tragical 


Germany drives 
the United States 
into war. 
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character of the step I am taking, . . . I advise that the Con- 
gress declare the recent course of the imperial German Govern- 
ment to be, in fact, nothing less than war against the Govern- 
ment and people of the United States.” 

These words had only one meaning, that the American people 
had no choice but to take up arms in defense of their rights 
as a free people. Germany had driven us into war by making 
war upon us. She had not only injured our commerce; she had 
also violated sacred human rights of American citizens, which 
we, as a free people, are bound to cherish and uphold. Con- 
gress, therefore, on April 6, 1917, declared that a condition of 
war existed between the United States and Germany. 

Shortly after Congress passed the war 
vote, the English and French Govern- 
ments sent war missions to this country 
in order to arrange effective co-operation 
between the United States and the powers 
allied against Germany. Our aid was essential and a general 
plan of operations was soon agreed upon. 

Although at that time our army was too small to be of service 
on European battle-fields, there were certain definite things we 
could do apart from furnishing troops: (1) We could lend the 
Allies money, so that they could buy here or elsewhere what 
they needed. (2) We could furnish them with munitions for 
their armies, raw materials for their civilian workers, and quan- 
tities of sorely needed food. (3) We could build merchant ships 
of sufficient tonnage to help carry these supplies across the 
ocean. (4) With our navy we could assist in fighting Ger- 
man submarines. 


Our government 
co-operates with the 
powers allied 
against Germany. 


The whole nation was enlisted to bear 
the heavy burden of war. All branches of 
industry were called upon to unite with 
the government. Farmers, business men, 
railroad operators, mechanics, unskilled laborers, and women 
and children, joined with the soldiers and sailors in devoted ser- 
vice to their country. The railroad directors operated the 250,- 
000 miles of roads as if all were one system; the manufacturers 
sold the government their products at prices fixed by the govern- 


Our whole nation 
shows a fine spirit 
of co-operation. 
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ment; and the chief labor organizations pledged their unqualified 
support during the war, their leaders prounising to do all in their 
power to prevent strikes. 

To perfect the organization of the various industrial interests, 
Congress authorized the appointment by the President of a 
National Council of Defense, to consist of six cabinet members 


& 
© Underwood §§ Underwood. 


MAKING CARTRIDGES AT THE 
BETHLEHEM STEEL WORKS, 

RIGHT, CHILDREN AT WORK IN 
A WAR GARDEN, 


and seven civilians, who were to be chosen because of their con- 
spicuous abilities as organizers. In this way the government 
secured the expert advice and invaluable service of some of the 
most prominent leaders in business, industry, and science in the 
country, many of whom in the spirit of patriotism would accept 
only the nominal salary of one dollar a year. In close co-opera- 
tion with the Council of Defense were various commissions and 
boards, that were engaged on the special problems of the war, 
such as those of labor, raw materials, munitions, transportation, 
aircraft production, and sanitation; and the service rendered 
was of immeasurable value to the country. 
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Of all these pressing problems, that 
of transportation across the sea was the 
most urgent, for without its solution 
the others would be solved in vain. 
It was fortunate that Congress, in the preceding year, had 
created the Shipping Board for the purpose of increasing the 
number of our merchant ships and that the work of this board 
was already begun. It had under its control a capital of $50,- 
000,000 with which to build or buy ships, and it at once began 
to push the construction of hundreds of merchant vessels. 

To make careful provision for the conserva- 
Congress passes .. 2 : 
the “Food tion of our food-supplies and ue regulate their 
Control Bill? - Prices: Congress passed the Food Control 
Bill,” and President Wilson appointed Herbert 
C. Hoover, former head of Belgian relief, as food administrator. 
“Tf -we do not economize in foodstuffs,” 
said Mr. Hoover, “‘we stand a great 
chance of losing the war.’’ He assured the 
people that conditions in Europe had not 
been misrepresented, and that millions of 
people in the allied countries would starve 
unless we sent them food. 

A campaign to prevent waste was 
started and millions of small private gar- 
dens were planted. A special effort was 
PS made also to preserve by canning all 
© Un rae een perishable foods not needed for immediate 

HERBERT GonOcte. use. ‘Waste not” became the slogan of 
all good housewives and producers. 

An increase of food, ships, munitions, 
and other requirements was immediate 
upon our entering the war; the huge 
task of providing an adequate army and navy developed more 
slowly. Even before the declaration of war President Wilson 
had ordered the navy to be increased as rapidly as possible to 
the full war strength of 93,000 men; and the army, including 
the National Guard, in service on the Mexican border, was in- 
creased to about 600,000. 


Transportation across 
the sea is the most 
pressing problem. 


The naval and military 
forces are mobilized. 
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Within the month following the decla- 
ration of war the Army Draft Bill was 
passed (May 18). It was the first step in 
calling the young men of the country to the 
national colors. A new feature of the enrolment caused the 


Congress provides 
for selective 
service. 


DRAFTED MEN ARRIVING AT ONE OF THE CANTONMENTS OR TRAINING-CAMPS, 


There were sixteen of these throughout the country, each designed to train and form a division of 
infantry, approximately 40,000 men. 


draft to be called selective; those who were best fitted for army 
life and had the fewest dependents were to be selected for the 
fighting line; and those who were physically or morally de- 
fective, or who were engaged in productive industries, or were 
already in some other way responding to the vital necessities of 
the country as related to the war, were to be exempted from 
active service. As President Wilson said: ‘‘The whole nation 
must be a team in which each man shall play the part for which 
he is best fitted. To this end Congress has provided that the 
nation shall be organized for war by selection; that each man 
shall be classified for service in the place to which it shall best 
serve the general good to call him.” 
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On registration day (June 5),! 9,700,000 
young men between the ages of twenty-one 
and thirty years inclusive, from every city, 
town, village, and rural community in the 


The first draft 
of about 685,000 
men is made. 


CAMP DEVENS, MASSACHUSETTS. 


Drafted men after two weeks’ training, 
marching to mess. 


LEFT, LEARNING THE MANUAL 
OF ARMS. 


country, came to their near- 
est voting-places and registered. From these, during the next 
month, the first draft of about 685,000 was made. But long 
before the draft there had been many thousand volunteers ac- 
cepted for service. Some enlisted in the National Guard, which 
the President called and drafted into the federal service; and 
some joined the regular army and navy, which Congress had 
greatly enlarged. Most of the drafted men became members of 
a newly created National Army and were sent for training to 
many huge cantonments located in various parts of the country. 
In the summer of 1918 the distinctive names for different kinds 
of service were abolished and all service men were included un- 
der the new title of the Army of the United States. 


1 By amending the Army Draft Bill in August, 1918, and extending the draft 


age so as to include all men from eighteen to forty-five, Congress made available 
for war service 13,000,000 mare. 
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To defend our coast against possible 
attack by German submarines or other 
hostile craft, our navy promptly began 
the patrol of American waters; and to 
supplement the navy in this coast defense an auxiliary fleet, 
known as the United States Naval Reserve Force, was organ- 


Immediate naval and 
military aid extended 
to our allies. 


AMERICAN PLANES IN GROUP-FLIGHT FORMATION, 
Photographed when directly overhead. 


ized. Admiral Sims, in supreme command of naval operations, 
was sent with a squadron to European waters to aid the Allies 
in their submarine campaign. He arrived before the Ist of 
May. The first contingent of American troops, under the com- 
mand of General Pershing, reached France late in June. 

Land and water forces, however, no 
longer constitute a complete armament. 
By the time we entered the war the 
airplane had become a vital part of 
war equipment. It was an effective weapon of destruction, and 
the eyes of the army as well. Congress therefore passed the 
Aviation Bill, providing for an expenditure of $640,000,000 for 


Vast plans are laid 
for a new instrument 
of war. 
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the construction of 20,000 airplanes and the training of many 
thousand pilots and other airmen. Yet so much time was spent 
in building aircraft factories and in experimenting with various 
types of engines that progress in airplane construction was 
slow, although in the course of a year a high-powered engine 
called the Liberty motor was developed. During the war more 


RIGHT 
GENERAL 
JOHN J. PERSHING 
COMMANDER OF 
THE AMERICAN 
EXPEDITIONARY 
FORCE. 


LEFT 
ADMIRAL 
WILLIAM S. SIMS 
COMMANDER OF 
U. S. NAVAL FORCES 
IN FOREIGN WATERS. 


© Western Newspaper 
Union. 


than 13,500 such engines were produced, and over 9,500 train- 
ing planes! were delivered, although no American-built fighting 
planes reached the front in France. 

; To secure funds for meeting the enormous 
expenses of the war and for making loans 
to the Allies the government, at various times 
during the conflict, floated four loans, amount- 
ing to $14,000,000,000. In taking up these Liberty Loan bonds, 
as they were called, the people responded most loyally and 
gave expression to their patriotism by subscribing for about 


1 For military purposes there are two kinds of airplanes—training planes and 
service planes. Service planes are divided into four classes: (1) Observation planes, 
which are used for making observations, taking photographs of enemy troops, 
trenches, etc., and for directing artillery-fire; (2) pursuit planes, which drive the 
enemy from the air and protect the observation planes while they are at work; 
(3) day bombing machines, for the bombing of moving troops, railroad-trains, and 
so on; and (4) night bombers, for dropping heavy bombs upon important works 
and strategic positions. As service airplanes increased in number at the battle- 
front, they were arranged in regular group formation called squadrons. By No- 
vember, 1918, the Americans had in active service at the front in France 45 such 
squadrons, 20 of which were pursuit squadrons, 18 were observation squadrons, 
and 7 were bombing squadrons, the whole number totalling 740 planes. 


How the people 
helped finance 
the war. 
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: NEW YORKS GR 

4 2? bay 
- GS aaey SELLING LIBERTY BONDS. 

Crowds in front of the Sub-Treasury, 
New York City, at a noon-day 
meeting during a Liberty Loan 
drive. Above the building can be 
seen a part of one of the poster paint- 
ings, the voluntary work of Amer- 
ican artists. 


LEFT, CHILDREN SELLING 
THRIFT STAMPS. 


four and three-quarter 
billion dollars more in 
bonds than were offered. 
Since these loans did not 
meet the needs of the government, in October, 1917, Congress 
passed a war-tax bill, providing for another vast sum of money. 

Later, in February, 1919, after the war activities had come to 
an end, another tax bill, making provision for perhaps $6,000,- 
000,000, was passed by Congress; and, as this was not adequate, 
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a fifth loan—called the Victory Loan, providing for $4,500,- 
000,000—was floated in the spring of 1919. This too was 
largely oversubscribed. 

The direct cost of the war to the United States was about 
$22,000,000,000, which means more than $1,000,000 an hour 
for a period of more than two years. While paying out this 
huge sum for its own war expenses, our government loaned the 
Allies nearly $10,000,000,000. 


ARRIVAL OF VETERAN AMERICAN SOLDIERS, SENT BACK FROM THE FRONTS 
IN FRANCE TO HELP IN THE THIRD LIBERTY LOAN DRIVE, 


: Wholly apart from the funds collected by the 
Generous gifts : 
RSA et government loans and taxes, the American Red 
: Cross, declared by President Wilson to be ‘‘the 
the American : : 
Red Cross officially recognized agency of voluntary effort 
; in behalf of the armed forces of the nation and 
for the administration of relief,” asked for gifts amounting to 
$100,000,000. The response was so generous that much more 
was given than the sum named. 

The Red Cross was one of the most powerful agencies of the 
war. Its splendid system of relief included the care of wounded, 
sick, and mutilated soldiers, and aid for prisoners of war and 
civilians sent back from bondage in Germany to France and 
Belgium. It carried relief to the devastated districts of France 
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and Belgium and looked out for the protection and education 
of destitute children. It maintained hospitals for sick and 
wounded soldiers of the American army in France, and rest- 
houses, canteens, and recreation huts for American soldiers as 
well as for the soldiers of Italy, France, and the other nations 
at war with Germany. In a most sympathetic and kindly way 
it cared for the families of soldiers and sailors at home, supple- 
menting the aid which came to them in the form of government 


THE AMERICAN HOSPITAL AT 
NEUILLY, FRANCE. 


RIGHT. AN AMERICAN RED 
CROSS AMBULANCE IN FRANCE. 


yelief. Wonderful help it was to the morale of the soldier in the 
trenches, whether of Italian, French, or other nationality, to 
know that his loved ones at home were receiving such friendly 
aid and kindly sympathy as were extended by the American 
Red Cross workers. : 

For the purpose of making the army 
more effective, the government and 
people of the United States were un- 
stinted in their efforts to care for the 
health, morale, and physical and mental well-being of American 
troops in their training-camps at home as well as on the other 
side of the Atlantic. In April, 1917, Newton D. Baker, our 
secretary of war, appointed a commission on training-camp ac- 


Social and welfare 
organizations perform 
important service. 
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tivities, with two objects in view: first, to keep the camps clean 
and wholesome; second, to give recreation and pleasure to the 
young men while they were in training. This commission wisely 
set about co-ordinating the social and welfare organizations 
that had already begun their invaluable work. They included 
the Young Men’s Christian Association, the Young Women’s 
Christian Association, the Knights of Columbus, the Salvation 
Army, the Jewish Welfare Relief, the American Library Asso- 
ciation, the American Social Hygiene Association, and others. 


NAVAL TRAINING-STATION AT SAN DIEGO, CAL. 


These organizations worked side by side harmoniously to relieve 
the monotony of the young soldier’s daily routine and thus to 
make him more contented and better fitted for his new tasks. 
Like the Red Cross, they built rest-houses and recreation huts, 
furnished good reading matter, and gave various forms of en- 
tertainment. In other ways as well they provided many com- 
forts and helped to keep up a high standard of morals. 

The United States also made generous pro- 
vision for the care of the dependents of those 
who might die from injuries and disease in- 
curred in the line of duty and for the care of 
wounded or mutilated soldiers. This was done through a lib- 
eral programme, which included not only insurance but compen- 
sation and allowance for the benefit of the soldier or those de- 
pendent upon him. Relieved of worry, it was expected that 
every soldier would be able to give himself more completely 
to his war occupations. 


The government 
is generous to 
the soldiers. 
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Although the railroads of the coun- 
try were already operating as a unit, 
just before the close of the year 1917 
the government took their control 
into its own hands. This was done 
because of congestion in transportation. Cars loaded with fuel, 
food, and other important freight sometimes stood on side- 
tracks for days, waiting to be moved. A winter of extreme se- 
verity, with long periods of very low temperature and heavy 
snow-storms, was of itself a serious handicap. In explaining 
the action of the government, President Wilson pointed out 
that under the unusual war conditions it was impossible for the 
many private and competing companies to manage the complex 
system of transportation as effectively as the government could 
by appointing its own agent. William G. McAdoo, secretary 
of the treasury, was made director-general of the railroads. 

Transportation of our forces across 
the sea was a heavier task even than 
moving traffic by rail. Before enter- 
ing the war a considerable increase 
had been made in our navy. Im- 
mediately after declaring war, the government set out to make 
it far more powerful than it had ever been before. This was 
done with two ends in view: (1) To help the Allies keep open the 
lanes of ocean transportation for both men and supplies; and 
(2) to defend our seaports from attack and our coasts from in- 
vasion. By the 1st of May, 1918, the number of officers and 
men in our navy had reached about 300,000. 

The new shipping included not only war-vessels and sub- 
marine destroyers, but also merchant ships, for without an 
adequate merchant marine we could not transport an army 
of millions to a battle-field three thousand miles distant, and 
at the same time the almost unlimited quantities of food, muni- 
tions, and other war materials required. So vitally essential 
was the problem of ocean transportation that production of 
merchant shipping was begun on a gigantic scale, and the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation was organized to have charge of 
its construction. 


Unusual war conditions 
create necessity of 
government control of 
railroads. 


Plans are perfected for a 
more powerful navy and 
an adequate merchant 
marine. 
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The need of new ships became even 
more pressing after Germany began to 
carry out her policy of unrestricted sub- 
marine warfare on February I, 1917, for 
during the next six months the sinkings averaged more than 
600,000 tons of shipping a month. In April the tonnage of 


How the submarine 
all but won the 
war for Germany. 


A FLEET OF U. S. TRANSPORTS, WITH CONVOY, NEARING FRANCE. 


In spite of the German submarines no. « loaded transport was lost. 


ships sunk amounted to over 800,000 tons. When Admiral 
Sims reached London in May he learned that unless this rate of 
destruction could be reduced, Great Britain would at no dis- 
tant date be compelled to surrender from lack of food. In other 
words, the submarines were winning the war for Germany. 

To meet this critical and even desperate 


American : . ? 

a situation new methods of fighting the sub- 
destroyers help : : 
Heres: ene marine menace were adopted. The most im- 

5 portant of these was an arrangement in con- 
submarine. 


voy of merchant ships used for transporting 
troops, surrounding the ships with a screen of rapid destroyers 
which protected them effectively from submarine attack. The 
use of the convoy system was made possible when the United 
States sent overseas a fleet of American destroyers. After this 
system was introduced in June, 1917, the rate of sinkings fell 
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slowly but surely, and during the same period there was a steady 
increase, especially in the United States, in new ships and ship- 
ping. 

Yet the enormous destruction of Allied and neutral tonnage 
—from August, 1914, to January, 1918, this amounted to 11,- 
800,000 tons—had led the German military leaders to believe, 
in the spring of 1918, that American troops would be unable 
to reach France in time to be effective in deciding the war. 
According to their theory, the transportation problem could not 
be solved by America and the Allies. This seemed the more 
likely because the Allies had pressing need for every vessel that 
could be brought into service to transport food and other sup- 
plies! for their own soldiers and civilians. 

Wee Geyer High Confident of victory, the officers of 
the German High Command were plan- 
Command plans grand .. ; 
Perec defeat dur ne to bring the war to a close by a 
cinta grand offensive before America could or- 
ganize, train, and transport her armies. 
They were deluded by mistaken ideas of American character. 
They believed that the American people were engrossed in money- 
making; that being made up of so many races they would lack 
the unity of patriotism; and that they were mostly pacifists of 
the kind that would not respond to the call for military service. 
Even if America should raise and train her armies, German 
leaders assured themselves that they had nothing to fear, be- 
cause the German submarine would prevent troops from getting 
across to Europe, and that, even if in some miraculous way they 
should reach the battle-front, such amateur fighters could not 
stand. up against German veterans. With such arguments did 
they deride the preparations of the Americans. 
What the Germans did not include in their reckoning was the 


1For the colossal business of distributing supplies to the American forces sent 
overseas, one out of every four men was needed. Among the things done were the 
following: besides docks and warehouses, seventeen ship-berths and over 1,100 
miles of railroad were built, and 100,000 miles of telegraph and telephone wire 
were strung. Before the signing of the armistice our government had shipped a 
large number of locomotives and railroad-cars and 40,000 trucks for the use of 
our forces in France. 
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speed and capacity of the Americans. By the middle of June, 
1918, with the aid of British transports and convoys, there had 
been transported, to the battle-fields of France, 700,000 Ameri- 
can soldiers; and before the war ended 2,000,000 of our troops 


TROOPS ON BOARD AN ARMED TRANSPORT WATCHING A DESTROYER AND PATROL 
VESSEL WHICH WERE TRYING TO LOCATE A SUBMARINE, 


Naval gunners on watch on upper deck, 


were on European soil, and about 300,000 fresh troops: were 
landing there every month. 

General von Ludendorff, who was in direct command of the 
German armies in France and Belgium, could not foresee this 
astounding achievement, and he was all the more confident of 
success because of the break-down in Russia, resulting from the 
revolution there. It had released a million German troops, 


1'Yet so effective was the convoy system that out of hundreds of transports only 
two were sunk by submarines on the voyages across the Atlantic and less than 300 
American soldiers were drowned. 
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and his armies now outnumbered those of the Allies by more 
than forty divisions, that is, not far from 500,000 men. His 
purpose was to separate the British armies from the French 
by breaking through the Allies’ lines, and then to capture the 
Channel ports in the north or Paris in the south. The great 
offensive, by which he hoped to achieve this result, continued 


A U. S. LOCOMOTIVE ASSEMBLING YARD IN FRANCE, ONE OF THE MANY 
TREMENDOUS WORKS OF PREPARATION UNDERTAKEN BY THE UNITED 


STATES. 


over a period of nearly four months and involved five titanic 
“‘drives,’’ or assaults. 
The first titanic The first “drive” was launched on 
pie” eA March 21, when Ludendorff with 1,700,- 
drive”’ is launched. 2 ee 

000 men made an irresistible attack upon 
the British army at the point where it was in touch with the 
French. Being greatly outnumbered, the British were forced 
to fall back. But neighboring British and French troops 
were hurriedly brought up, while at the same time a host of 
engineers, transport and ambulance men, and the like were 
quickly turned into an army by General Carey, and thrown 
into the gap between the armies of the Allies. All fought with 
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desperate valor and held back the onrushing Germans for six 
days until reserve forces arrived. This relieved the situation 
and saved the Allies from the gravest disaster. For if Luden- 
dorff’s men had separated the French from the British he could 
have crushed each of them in turn and have captured Paris and 
the Channel ports. With the military mastery of the Conti- 
nent he could then have concentrated his forces upon England. 


AMERICAN TROOPS ON THEIR WAY TO THE FRONT, RESTING ON 
THE ROAD, 


The days following this first German ‘‘drive’”’ were the dark- 
est of the war for the Allies; but the experience, so bitter to 
them, had two results which proved to be damaging to Ger- 
many. ‘The first was the putting of all the Allied armies under 
the supreme command of one man, Marshal Ferdinand Foch, 
the brilliant French general. The second was the speeding up 
of the transportation of American troops across the Atlantic to 
the western front. 

Retr can cae By the time that the third German 
Chateaurhiersy here drive” for the capture of Paris began 

(May 27), American troops had ar- 
rived in sufficient numbers to play a 
conspicuous part in the fighting. In the region of Chateau- 


the German advance. 
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Thierry, on the river Marne, our boys of the Second and Third 
Divisions not only halted the advance of picked German troops, 
flushed with recent victory, but forced them to give ground. In 
fact, to Americans—United States soldiers and a brigade of 
marines of the American army—fell the honor of taking over 
the lines where the assault was fiercest and where failure to 
check the enemy would have opened the road for his advance 


© International Film Service. 
THE U. S, MARINES ON PARADE IN PARIS, JULY 4, 1918. 


upon Paris, only forty miles away. Soldiers and marines, 
fighting side by side, here rendered valiant service. Their 
heroism has never been surpassed in the annals of warfare. 
The deadly struggle in Belleau Wood, 
where the battle of Chateau-Thierry was 
fought, began on June 2 and lasted for 
almost an entire month. The loss of the 
marines, either in killed or badly wounded, was more than half 
of their entire force of 8,000 men. For days at a time they went 
without rest, except when so exhausted that they fell asleep at 
their posts. Often they went for days without hot rations, and 
sometimes for long periods without water. But outnumbered 
though they were—sometimes three, four, and even five to one 
—they fought doggedly on, week after week, until by the 


Belleau Wood is 
cleared of Germans 
in a deadly struggle. 
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end of June they had cleared Belleau Wood of every German 
soldier. 

The heroic struggle of Chateau-Thierry truly represented the 
fighting qualities of the entire American army. The men who 
fought there—soldiers and marines alike—covered themselves 


ABOVE, TWO TANKS PASSING THROUGH A WOOD. BELOW, A TANK CROSSING 
A TRENCH ON ITS WAY INTO ACTION. 


The tank is a development from the American-built tractor. 


with imperishable glory and added a brilliant chapter to the 
record of American heroism. This battle has been called the 
turning-point of the war. 
Marshal Foch About two weeks after the German defeat 
at Chateau-Thierry, Ludendorff launched his 
fifth and last assault (July 15). After ad- 
vancing three days his armies were halted 
by the strategy of Marshal Foch, who, on July 18, began his 
great counter-offensive that was not to end until the German 
forces were thoroughly beaten. 

At the outset of this counter-offensive the Marne for a second 
time became the battle-ground and the scene of a serious Ger- 
man disaster. Here, as in September, 1914, heavy masses of 


begins a great 
counter -offensive. 
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reserve troops, about whom the Germans seem to have had no 
knowledge, were hurled against them with terrific force. Mar- 
shal Foch could safely use his reserves now because many Ameri- 
can divisions were on the front and fresh American troops that 
were constantly arriving were under training for active service. 


A GUN IN ACTION AT THE FRONT CONCEALED FROM AIRPLANE 
OBSERVATION BY CAMOUFLAGE SCREEN. 


The German army, disorganized and thrown into confusion, was 
forced to retreat across the river with heavy losses of men and 
guns. This second battle of the Marne (July 18-29) was quite 
as decisive as the first. 

From that day forward, for more than three months, Marshal 
Foch kept up a ceaseless hammering against the German lines, 
striking first at one point and then at another, his armies con- 
stantly advancing on a front reaching from the Channel on the 
north to St. Mihiel on the south. 

A significant feature of this cam- 
mre victory at paign was the capture of St. Mihiel by 

ey American and French troops under the 
Se htlaias command of General Pershing. In the 
early dawn of September 12, after four hours of artillery-fire 
upon the enemy, seven divisions of the American First Army 


American troops score 
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attacked both sides of the German salient at the same time. 
Everywhere the enemy yielded to the powerful assaults, and 
after the loss of 16,000 prisoners and hundreds of guns, they 
gave up St. Mihiel. In this battle, which lasted two days, 
General Pershing not only captured two hundred square miles. 
of territory, but also drove the enemy out cf a position which 
had given him a distinct advantage as a base from which to 
start a forward.movement on that part of the front. 

By the last of September the Ger- 
man armies were in full retreat toward 
their own frontier. Again, as at Cha- 
teau-Thierry, Marshal Foch showed his 
confidence in the American troops by 
intrusting to them a task of great difficulty and magnitude. 
They were to fight their way through the Argonne Forest, 
whose ravines, hills, and elaborate defenses, hidden from view 
by dense thickets, led the Germans to believe that it was im- 
pregnable, and then they were to cut the German main line 
of communication in the rear. If thcy could succeed they would 
bring catastrophe upon all the German armies in Belgium 
and Franee, for there were only two gateways by which the 
Germans could escape, with the countless guns and military 
supplies which they had been accumulating for four years. 
One of these gateways was at Liége, in the north, but that was 
too narrow. The other was at Sedan. The closing of this wider 
outlet was one of the most arduous tasks of the war. 

“On November 2,” said General 
Pershing, who was in command of 
all the American forces in France, 
“the advance movement became an 
onslaught which could not be stayed. On the 6th a division of 
the First Corps reached a point on the Meuse opposite Sedan, 
twenty-five miles from our line of departure. The strategical 
goal which was our highest hope was gained. We had cut the 
enemy’s main line of communication, and nothing but surrender 
or an armistice could save the army from complete disaster.” 
Ludendorff chose an armistice, which was, in fact, as it turned 
out, an unconditional surrender. It was signed on November 


Americans show their 
traditional valor 
fighting through the 
Argonne Fcrest. 


The German army, 
facing complete disaster, 
signs an armistice. 
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II, 1918, and the war, so far as campaigns and battles were 
concerned, was at an end. 

Eight months before, when Luden- 
dorff began his grand offensive (March 
18), there were but four American divi- 
sions ready to meet the Germans in 
battle. But in the onrush for Sedan which began late in Sep- 
tember and lasted forty-seven 
days, we had thirty divisions 
(about 840,000 men) and ten 
more (about 280,000 men) 
ready to fill up the ranks. 
Before the end of October 
more than 2,000,000 Ameri- 
cans had been transported 
across the Atlantic, and 
2,000,000 more were under 
training in the United States. 
In the Meuse-Argonne battle, 
which was the greatest in 
American history, our army 
lost in killed, wounded, and 
missing more than 100,000 
men. Our total losses during 
the war, in killed, wounded, 
missing, and those whodied of “© Gaderwood & Underwood. 
disease were nearly 303,000. AMERICAN ENGINEERS PARADING 

It is gratifying to know IN LONDON, 
that, though late in entering 
the war, America reached the battle-front in France in time, 
and that the part she played in achieving victory over the 
German armies was a large and worthy one. Without her 
timely aid the Allies would probably have suffered defeat. 

2 From the day when Congress declared 
The American Bese that we were at war with Germany, the 
ely Sones American people, with a spirit unsur- 
elle aE lamgietes passed in their history, showed a willing- 
ness to meet any demands that might be made upon their pa- 


America plays a large 
part in defeating 
Germany. 
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triotism. Through many organizations, old and new, and by 
private enterprise, they generously gave time, money, and in- 
valuable service, without thought of material reward. Our 
young men, volunteers or drafted, regardless of race, creed, or 
social station, cheerfully left their homes to serve their country 
and, by their heroic and self-sacrificing spirit, they proved their 
moral worth and their robust manliness. North, South, East, 
and West were one in the glowing patriotism that spread through- 
out America, and the nation, united in purpose as in no other 
war of its history, put forth a colossal energy. We were all 
‘“‘comrades’”’ in defending our country against autocracy and in 
upholding our faith in liberty and justice throughout the world. 


SUGGESTIONS AND PROBLEMS FOR THE PUPIL 


1. Review and discuss the progress Germany had made against the Allies 
up to the time the United States entered the war. How do you 
account for Germany’s success in the eastern battle-fields? What 
effect were her submarines having upon the supply-ships of the Allies? 
For what reasons did Germany think that victory was in sight for her 
and that America need not be feared? 

2. What finally precipitated our entrance into the war? What was the moral 
effect upon the Allies?’ Upon Germany? How did President Wilson 
characterize Germany’s methods of war in his address to Congress 
April 2, 1917? 

3. How did the American people express their patriotic spirit? Discuss the 
slogan “‘A war to make the world safe for democracy.” 

4. Discuss the stupendous task America faced in the preparation for war. 
How do you account for our surprising success in getting ready so 
quickly ? 

5. Why did we need a great merchant marine, and how did it help to win 
the war? How did our destroyer fleet help to bring the war to a suc- 
cessful conclusion ? 

6. Explain the nature of the fighting on land and tell of the heroism of the 
Americans at Chateau-Thierry and in the Argonne forest. How did 
our troops there help to turn the scale? 

7. What did the United States pay to help win the war? In lives? In 
money? In sacrifices? 

8. Several new and very deadly weapons of war came into use during the 
World War. The toll of millions killed and of millions who perished 
from disease, wounds, and starvation indicates that modern war means 
extermination of whole nations if fought to the finish. Discuss these 
modern devices for warfare as to their possible future development. 
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9. Read Dawson’s letters in “Carry On” and “Living Bayonets” for a vivid 
account of a soldier’s experiences in the trenches and on the battle- 
fields of France. 


READINGS FOR THE TEACHER AND THE Puprt: Haworth, The United States in 
Our Own Times, 453-480; McMaster, The United States in the World War ; Hart, 
The War in Europe; Sims, The American Navy in the War; Powell, The Army 
Behind the Army; Bassett, Our War with Germany ; contemporary magazine arti- 
cles; Chéradame, The Pan-German Plot Unmasked; Gordy, The Causes and Mean- 
ing of the Great War; Dawson, Out to Win. 


Poetry: Seeger, J Have a Rendezvous with Death and Ode in Memory of the 
American Volunteers Fallen for France; Service, Rhymes of a Red Cross Man. 


C. The Treaty of Versailles and the League of Nations 


The Peace Conference met in Paris in 

December, 1918, the United States 
being ably represented. President Wil- 
son was at the head of the American 
delegation, ‘‘for the purpose’’—as he 
stated—“‘of taking part in the discussion and settlement of the 
main features of the treaty of peace.’’ His presence at the con- 
ference was necessary, he believed, “in order to obviate the mani- 
fest disadvantages of discussion by cable in determining the 
greater outlines of the final treaty.” 

The problem which the Peace Conference tried to solve was 
by far the biggest and most complex to which any group of men 
have ever applied themselves since the dawn of history. The 
problem was twofold: it was not only (1) to work out a treaty 
of peace with Germany and her allies, but (2) to establish an 
enduring peace by creating a representative political organization ’ 
of the world. Hitherto arbitrary military power had been the 
determining force in settling disputes between governments, and 
a new order of international relations in accordance with the 
wishes of the people was to be worked out. This was revolu- 
tionary and meant that the rule of law, already in operation 
within cities, states, and nations, should henceforth be estab- 
lished in the political relationship between nations. 

Under the old system, when a strong power wished to gain 
her ends, even by robbing or oppressing a weaker one, she car- 

ried out her wish unless, as sometimes happened, she was pre- 


The Peace Conference 
is held at Paris; it 
tries to solve two big 
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vented through force of arms by other strong nations, who like- 
wise, as a rule, were acting from selfish motives. The result 
was that many of the nations, especially in Europe, became so 
suspicious and fearful that they built up powerful armies and 
navies in competition one with another. Yet, even so, their 


© Undirmeat &F Underwood. 


PRESIDENT WILSON AND REPRESENTATIVES TO THE PEACE CONFERENCE 
IN SESSION AT VERSAILLES. 


fears were not removed, for each one knew that some of the 
others might combine against her. 

In fact, two such combinations or groups 
of nations had been formed: the Triple 
Alliance (1883), consisting of Germany, 
Austria, and Italy; and the Triple Entente 


(1907), composed of England, France, and 
Russia. These two rival groups were supposed to keep the 


For years two rival 
groups keep the 
balance of power 
in Europe. 
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“balance of power’’ in Europe and thus to prevent war; but this — 
they were unable to do, as had so often happened in the past, 
and their gigantic military and naval combinations only made 
the possibilities in war more appalling. Such alliances, however, 
by their very failure served to point the way to an association 
of all the nations, which should rest the protection of the world 
upon law rather than upon force. The Peace Conference at 
Paris was destined to formulate such a plan. 

This new plan of world organization, which was called the 
League of Nations, required a constitution for the same reason 
that-our federal Union, when it was organized in 1787, required 
one. Such a constitution was the necessary basis for a working 
programme of co-operation and mutual helpfulness. Before the 
end of I921 fifty-one nations had joined the League. 

Without entering upon the details of the 
structure or functions of the League, we 
shall mention a few important provisions 
of the Covenant. The great purpose of 
the League, according to the preamble of the Covenant, is to 
prevent war by bringing about co-operation among the nations 
of the world. In order to achieve this purpose, four most im- 
portant steps are necessary: (1) The reduction of national 
armaments; (2) the settlement of international disputes by 
peaceful methods;! (3) the protection of weak nations; and (4) 
the abolishment of secret treaties between nations. 

A prolonged discussion took place when 
President Wilson submitted to the Senate 
the treaty of peace, which included the 
Covenant of the League of Nations. 
Some thought the treaty should be ratified without change; 
others that it should be altogether rejected; and others still that 
it should not be ratified without reservations that would make 
clear to the world the exact meaning, according to the interpre- 
tation of the Senate, of certain important provisions in the 
Covenant. This third group of senators insisted that (1) the 


1The Permanent Court of International Justice, consisting of eleven judges and 
four deputy judges, was created by the League of Nations in 1921. Its first 
meeting was held January 30, 1922, but prior to that time three disputes had 
been settled by the League. 
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Monroe Doctrine should be protected; (2) that the United States 
should preserve her own sovereignty in such domestic questions 
as immigration and the tariff; and (3) that this country should 
not be under any obligation to the League to send armies to 
settle troubles in countries far away unless Congress, at the time, 
should take definite action so to do. Many senators supported 
the views of President Wilson that none of these matters re- 


U. S. TRANSPORT “‘LEVIATHAN,’? FORMERLY THE GERMAN PASSENGER-SHIP 
““VATERLAND,”’ THE LARGEST SHIP OF HER TIME, LADEN WITH HOME-COMING 
TROOPS, ENTERING NEW YORK HARBOR, 


quired reservations because they were already clearly and suf- 
ficiently guarded in the Covenant itself. 

After several months the Senate finally refused by vote to 
ratify the treaty, which included the Covenant (March 20, 1920). 

The treaty of peace as signed between Ger- 
many and the Allies contained the following 
important provisions: Alsace and Lorraine 
were returned to France; Germany’s colonies 
were taken from her; and all concessions and territory previously. 
occupied in China by Germany had to be given up. 

The treaty provided that the fortifications of Heligoland 
should be demolished, and by German labor, and that the Kiel 
Canal should be opened to all nations. 


Some important 
provisions of 
the treaty. 
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Germany was not allowed to have an army of more than 
100,000 men after March 31, 1920, and was required to put an 
end to conscription. Her navy was limited to twenty-four 
ships, consisting of six battleships of not more than 10,000 tons 
each, six light cruisers, and twelve torpedo-boats. She was not 
to have any submarines. These provisions were a crushing 
blow to Prussian militarism. 

Germany was required to make reparation for the wholesale 
destruction she had wrought, beginning with a payment within 
two years of $5,000,000,000 to the Allies. She had to replace 
the shipping she had destroyed ton for ton by handing over a 
large part of her mercantile tonnage and by turning out new 
construction in her shipyards. Her economic resources were also 
to be devoted to rebuilding the regions her armies had devas- 
tated in Belgium, France, and elsewhere. Some of these pro- 
visions were later modified by the Allies to enable Germany to 
meet them. 


SUGGESTIONS AND PROBLEMS FOR THE PUPIL 


1. Explain the twofold problem of the Peace Conference at Paris. 

2. How was the “balance-of-power”’ plan supposed to work in Europe to 
keep the peace? It had led to the most destructive war in history. 
What did the proposed new political organization offer as a substitute 
to prevent war? 

3. How was the Covenant of the League of Nations received in the United 
States ? 

4. Discuss the League with reference to the historic American policies of 
isolation and no entangling alliances. With reference to the Monroe 
Doctrine. 

5. Outline the terms of the treaty on Germany. In order to comply with 
the terms, what did it mean to Germany’s future? 

6. What responsibilities do you think the United States should assume to 
help maintain the peace of the world? Are we in a position to play 
a leading part in making world relations and conditions better? 

7. You will find it helpful to read Duggan’s “‘ The League of Nations,” 


READINGS FOR THE TEACHER AND THE Pupit: Haworth, The United States in 
Our Own Times, 481-497; Bassett, Our War with Germany; The American Year 
Book for 1919 and The New International Year Book for 1919 (E. B. Krehbiel, com- 
piler); Keynes, The Economic Consequences of the War; Duggan, The League of 
Nations : contemporary magazine articles. 


CHAPTER XX 


SETTLEMENTS AND ADJUSTMENTS, NATIONAL AND 
INTERNATIONAL, IN THE NEW ERA 


The coming of peace after such a complete disruption of life 
throughout the civilized world brought with it complex prob- 
lems which challenged the best thought of the ablest statesmen 
at home and abroad. These problems included not only the 
settlements and adjustments made necessary by participation 
in the war and the peace, but others as well that had their be- 
ginning some years earlier than this period, and now took cn 
a new significance and interest. 

The task of reconstruction had be- 
gun with the signing of the armistice 
(November 11, 1918). It was a tre- 
mendous undertaking. Our government had to bring from Euro- 
pean battle-fields 2,000,000 soldiers, demobilize our armies, and 
restore 4,000,000 men to their places in peaceful occupations. 
Fortunately, the majority of the soldiers were away from home 
but a short time, and in most instances they returned to their 
old positions. As a large proportion were young and unmar- 
ried, they were easily absorbed again into civil life. To many 
the army experience itself had been a liberal education, and 
some were able to secure better positions than before. Thou- 
sands of others returned to finish high-school or college courses. 

The difficult cases were those of the badly wounded and of 
the men suffering from shell-shock or the effects of poisonous 
gas. It was the purpose and desire of the government to care 
for all these in government hospitals, with the best attention, 
medical treatment, and constructive surgery available, but on 
account of the magnitude of the work the plan was not wholly 
carried out. Men who were unfitted for their former work— 
the blind, for instance—were taught new trades or occupations. 
The shell-shocked and badly gassed soldiers were the most 
baffling to medical science, for their recovery was usually very 
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slow. The thousands that were physical wrecks for life, in spite 
of all that the government or that science could do for them, are 
eloquent reminders of the tragedy and horrors of modern warfare. 
Wey G. Harding Inasmuch as the Senate had failed 
Pind Pleidenk ‘He to ratify the treaty on account of the 
Pontes nner tame of Republican opposition to the League 
association of nations. of SES Fig ee League became e 
predominant issue in the presidential 
campaign of 1920. The Republicans, with Senator Watren G. 
Harding,! of Ohio, as their nominee, 
opposed the League, while the Demo- 
crats, with Governor James M. Cox, 
of Ohio, as their candidate, favored 
its adoption. Senator Harding was 
elected by a stupendous majority, re- 
ceiving 7,000,000 more popular votes 
than Governor Cox. 

In his inaugural address (March 4, 
1921) President Harding advocated that 
the end of the state of war with Ger- 
many be brought about by Congressional 
resolution. Such action was taken sev- 
eral months later (July 1, 1921). The © mogen. 
administration immediately began to WARREN G. HARDING. 
give serious consideration to such mat- 
ters of domestic and international moment as had been raised 
in the Covenant of the League of Nations. Although rejecting 
the League, our government left no doubt that its intention 
was to maintain close and sympathetic relations with the re- 
sponsible European Powers. 


1 Warren G. Harding, twenty-ninth President of the United States (1921- ), 
was born in Corsica, Ohio, in 1865. He was ~raduated from Ohio Central College 
in 1882, and took up newspaper work as a profession, later becoming owner and 
editor of the Marion Daily Star. After serving as state senator for four years 
(1900-04) and as lieutenant-governor for two years (1904-06), he was elected to 
the United States Senate in 1914, where he became a member of the Foreign 
Relations Committee. Having been chosen in 1920 as Republican candidate for 
President, he was elected by an overwhelming majority. During his public career 
he has proved himself a faithful and competent official. 
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In order to indicate our desire to co- 
operate in the betterment of world con- 
ditions, Charles E. Hughes, the secretary 
of state, in conformity with our interests’ 
and those of the world, outlined a policy which it was hoped 
would tend toward economic, social, and political reconstruc- 
tion. Our government also supported the Allies in insisting that 
Germany meet to the limit of her capacity reparations demanded 
by the Allied Powers for the destruction of property. 

Such co-operation on our part was imperative; so complete 
was the political and economic chaos in Europe, and so seriously 
was our own material welfare impaired by the prevailing dis- 
order and confusion following the war. We were slow to realize 
that our economic aid in the readjustment of business was 
needed quite as much as our army and navy had been during the 
years of the war. Moreover, apart from the European need was 
the fact that the United States had become such an economic 
and commercial factor in the life of the world that our own 
good, as well as that of the other nations, was involved. 

While the war had cost our country many billions of dollars, it 
had left us by far the richest of all nations. When it began we 
were a debtor nation; when it ended Europe was deeply in debt 
to us. The outstanding problem in most European countries 
was to secure raw material for their manufactures. With a 
greatly depreciated currency, which in some cases was almost 
worthless, attempts to buy in our country or elsewhere were be- 
set with grave difficulties. Since their money was of so little 
value and their credit so uncertain, Americans were not inclined 
to sell to European merchants. About all they could do was to 
send ship-loads of goods here in exchange for our commodities 
until some means could be found to finance their purchases. 

Something had to be done to 
prevent the complete financial and 
political collapse of European na- 
tions, and above all to relieve all 
nations of the burden of maintain- 
ing vast armaments which for 
years had become increasingly expensive. In fact, all the world 


The need of our 
co-operation becomes 
increasingly evident. 
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© Underwood t§ Underwood. 
THE CONFERENCE FOR DISCUSSION OF LIMITATION OF ARMAMENTS AND PACIFIC 
AND FAR EASTERN QUESTIONS IN SESSION AT WASHINGTON, D, C., NOVEMBER 


21, 1921, 


powers, with tremendous war debts, were face to face with the 
possibility of becoming bankrupt in their preparations for defense 
or war. Even the United States was spending nine-tenths of 
its national revenues in paying for past wars or in building for 
future possibilities. 

Accordingly, in the summer of 1921, President Harding in- 
vited the leading powers to a conference, which met in Wash- 
ington on November II, 1921, to discuss limitation of arma- 
ments and Pacific and Far Eastern problems. In addition to the 
five powers having the largest navies—the United States, Great 
Britain, France, Italy, and Japan—there were represented in the 
conference Belgium, China, the Netherlands, and Portugal, be- 
cause these four countries had special interests in the Pacific. 

On the first day of the conference our secretary of state, 
Charles E. Hughes, thrilled and cheered the world by proposing 
that the United States, Great Britain, and Japan should scrap 
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sixty-six capital ships with a tonnage of nearly 1,900,000 tons, 
and that the building of such ships should stop for a period of 
ten years. 

The principle of a sweeping reduction and of a relative strength 
in a ratio carefully worked out by naval experts was unani- 
mously approved by the three powers and finally, in the Five- 
Power Naval Treaty, it was agreed! that the United States 
should have a capital ship tonnage of 525,000, Great Britain the 
same, Japan three-fifths as much, and France and Italy slightly 
more than one-third. This drastic limitation of naval armaments 
was significant and far-reaching because it marked the end, at 
least for a time, of ruinous competition in navy-building. 

Still more important, it may prove, was the Four-Power 
Treaty, whose purpose was to remove the causes of friction and 
strife in the region of the Pacific. The parties to the treaty 
were the United States, Great Britain, France, and Japan, and 
its leading provisions were as follows: (1) The four powers agreed 
to respect each other’s rights as to insular possessions and insular 
‘dominions in the Pacific; (2) if a dispute about these rights 
should arise, a conference of all the contracting parties would 
be called for a consideration and adjustment of the difficulties; 
(3) if the rights should be threatened by any outside nation, the 
four powers would communicate with one another for the pur- 
pose of arranging a plan of action; (4) upon the ratification of 
the treaty, the alliance between Great Britain and Japan, which 
had been in force since 1911, should terminate. 

In harmony with the Four-Power Treaty Elihu Root, of the 
American delegation, proposed ending special privileges for 
nations in China and guaranteeing her political independence 
and territorial integrity. This proposal essentially restated the 
“open door’’ policy initiated by our government in 1899. Its 
significance lay in the fact that China, with her enormous wealth 
in natural resources and her inability to protect herself against 
other nations, remained the storm centre in the Far East. 

The Washington Conference carefully considered, also, the 
abolition or limitation of submarines and the use of poisonous 
gas in war. 


‘It remained for the agreements reached by the delegates to the conference to 
be ratified by their respective governments. 
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Another link in the chain connecting 
us now as always with Europe is immi- 
gration. Among the measures to re- 
strict immigration, passed by Congress 
at various times, is one which included the literacy test. This 
became a law during the war (1917) (see page 395). After the 
war it was feared that the oppressive industrial conditions in 
many European countries might lead to an overwhelming in- 
crease in immigration which would seriously interfere with labor 
conditions here. In 1921, therefore, a law was passed provid- 
ing that for a period of one year the number of aliens of any 
nationality permitted to come to the United States “‘in any fiscal 
year’’ should not exceed 3 per cent of foreign-born persons of 
the same nationality already living here, according to the census 
of 1910. ‘The presence in the United States of many racial 
groups, coming from all parts of the world, each having its 
own language, customs, ideals, and traditions, creates a diffi- 
cult situation which must be met, because the national welfare 
demands the assimilation of all peoples into our American life 
and citizenship. To make the process more effective is the pur- 
pose of the American citizenship movement. 

According to the census of IgI0, one- 
third of our white population was either 
foreign-born or of parentage that was 
foreign-born. Another startling fact was 
that nearly 3,000,000 of these people 
over ten years of age could not speak English, and that, of this 
3,000,000, more than 2,500,000 were over twenty-one years old 
—that is, of voting age. In the next four years (1910-1914) our 
average immigration was more than a million a year, so that by 
the time the World War began the number of non-English- 
speaking adults was still further increased. And yet in 1915, as 
statistics show, less than 36,000 of this huge group speaking for- 
eign languages attended any school. When two years later, in 
June, 1917, the selective draft was taken, the fact was revealed 
that there were in this country 700,000 illiterate men between 
the ages of twenty-one and thirty-one. 

They were for the most part foreign-born adults who did 
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not understand American ideals and institutions, and who 
could not, therefore, assume their duties and. responsibilities 
as citizens in this great free country, where the government 
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is ‘‘of the people, by the people, and for the people.’’ To fuse 
and unify all the foreign-born coming from so many lands in 
one strong, compact, national group, devoted to their adopted 
country and willing to serve her best interests at whatever cost, 
is the task to be accomplished. 

In achieving it manifold agencies must be employed, for the 
foreign-born must be taught not only the English language and 
something about American history and American government, 
but above everything a sense of responsibility in co-operating 
with others to render patriotic service to their common coun- 
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try. This is indeed the great essential. In fact, the native- 
born and the foreign-born alike, if they are to succeed in making 
a better neighborhood, a better state, and a better country, 
must unite in the American citizenship movement. 

Good citizenship in a democracy 
like ours demands a high level of 
intelligence and morality. That the 
American people keenly realize this 
need and are striving to meet it is shown by the progress made 
in popular education in recent years. There has been a surpris- 
ing growth of attendance in the elementary schools, high schools, 
colleges, and universities, and a marked change in the subjects 
of study. For these advances and extensions in education 
there are two reasons: (1) Acceptance of the fact that each hu- 
man being should be taught according to his individual needs 
and should be trained to do his part as a responsible member 
of society; and (2) growth in democratic feeling has caused a 
larger democracy in the field of education. As education is 
a preparation for social and industrial life, all changes in that 
life require corresponding changes in the kind of training which 
society gives to its young people in the schools. 

To extend the advantages of educa- 
tion compulsory-attendance laws have 
been passed. Several states have laws 
that forbid their young people to leave 
school before they have reached a 
certain grade and are fifteen or sixteen years of age. These 
stringent measures, supplemented in many states by an increase 
in the length of the school year, have largely reduced the num- 
ber of people who can neither read nor write. 

A marked improvement has been made in the rural-school 
systems by consolidating the small district schools of the town- 
ship into one large graded school. This makes it possible for 
the children to be taught in larger groups, under special teach- 
ers. In the rural schools as well as the schools of towns and 
cities, the new subjects of study include woodworking and agri- 
cultural subjects for boys, cooking and sewing for girls, and 
hygiene and physical training for all. 


Intelligence and morality 
needed in a democracy 
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extending education 
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A new development in our educational policy was inaugurated 
in 1912 when the federal government adopted the plan of ap- 
propriating money to establish vocational education in the 
various states. This policy is based on the principle that the 
people of the whole country have an interest in the welfare of 
every state and every community. 

The growth of the public high school 
during the present century and the 
changes made in its courses of study 
have been most extraordinary. Asan 
extension of the public-school system 
it bids fair to rival the growth of the elementary school during 
the nineteenth century. Before the Civil War there were per- 
haps not more than one hundred public high schools in the 
country, although a much larger number of private academies 
that corresponded to high schools in grade. Even as late as 1875 
there were not more than 100,000 pupils in all schools of this 
grade, and only one out of four of them was enrolled in public 
high schools. Now there are 
13,000 public high schools, 
with an enrolment of more 
than 2,000,000 students, while 
those in private schools num- 
ber only about 150,000. This 
increase in attendance shows 
how large a place the modern 
free high school occupies in 
popular education. Instead 
of concentrating on Greek, 
Latin, and mathematics, as 
the custom was years ago, for 
the training largely of those 
who expected to be clergymen, 
lawyers, or physicians, the 

MT. WILSON OBSERVATORY. high schools now devote 
The 150-foot tower telescope of the Mt. Wilson much attention to those sub- 
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made possible the measurement of stars which jects which will give special 
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the sun, training for business, com- 


The marvellous growth 
of public high schools 
marks a wonderful new 
advance in education. 
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merce, farming, housekeeping, and other vocational occupations. 
The high school has well been called the people’s college. 

A recent movement in public education is the establishment 
of the junior high school, which usually includes pupils of the 
seventh, eighth, and ninth grades. It is proving attractive and 
profitable because it offers an opportunity to fit the courses of 


© Ewing Galloway. 
STUDENTS OF THE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
ATTENDING AN OUTDOOR LECTURE ON SOILS, 


study to the individual pupil’s needs by substituting, in these 
grades, some high-school subjects and methods of instruction. 
It has now become an effective part of public-school organization 
in a considerable number of American cities. 

Not alone in the elementary and 
secondary schools have the democratic 
tendencies of education been recog- 
nized, but in colleges and universities 
as well. Young men and women are being trained to become 
leaders in their communities, their states, and the country 
as a whole. These higher institutions no longer devote their 
attention mainly to fitting for the learned professions. They 
offer courses in engineering, commerce, railroading, journalism, 
farming, business, and all other professions and callings closely 
related to the public life. 


Democratic tendencies 
in higher education 
meet present needs. 
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Many of the universities extend their courses far beyond the 
limits of their buildings by correspondence and lectures. This 
method of education is called University Extension. For exam- 
ple, some of the Middle Western universities reach a larger 


PRESS-ROOM AND MAILING AND CITY DELIVERY ROOM OF A DETROIT, MICHIGAN, 
NEWSPAPER, 


The press has a capacity of 432,000 sixteen-page papers, printed, folded, cut, and ——- in one 
hour, the paper being fed to the presses from the basement. 


number of persons in this way than they have among their 
resident students. 

As an aid and stimulus to the study of agriculture the govern- 
ment in 1885 established at various centres throughout the 
country a system of experiment stations, where farmers might 
learn scientific ways of raising various crops, keeping up the 
fertility of the soil, and improving the breed of cattle, horses, 
sheep, swine, and poultry. The results were so successful that 
the number of students attending our many agricultural colleges 
became rapidly larger. 

The high average of intelligence in- 
duced by our educational system has 
created a large and increasing demand 
for newspapers and magazines. They 
have become in themselves an im- 
mense educational force, contributing to a keener interest and 
participation in public affairs. Aside from its purpose of en- 
lightenment, a daily newspaper is one of the marvels of present- 
day industry. It involves the use of several modern inventions. 
The telegraph, the telephone, the marine cable, and the wireless 
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all combine in gathering the news, while the linotype and the 
complex printing-press supply the lightning process of printing. 
The linotype operates to put the news into type, by means of 
a keyboard resembling that of a typewriter; and the most 
advanced printing-press will print, fold, and count 432,000 
sixteen-page papers in an hour, at the rate of 120 a second. 
But to satisfy more insistent long- 
ings and aspirations, we demand other, 
higher forms of literature. Indeed, 
American’ literature has had a large 
place in interpreting our national life and in forming our na- 
tional ideals. Its growth has been one of the most prized 
achievements of our country. In the first century after the 
settlements in Virginia and New England, most of our literary 
work followed the models of 
England. The authors, nat- 
urally, read the books pro- 
duced in the mother country 
and took their inspiration 
from them. Down to the 
Revolution there were written 
few books that we value to- 
day as literature. In the years 
of the Revolution writers be- 
gan to turn more frequently 
to subjects in the new coun- 
try. They composed verse, 
much of it crude, which was 
truly American; they wrote 
novels and plays with Amer- A LINOTYPE MACHINE, OPERATED FROM A 
ican characters and American KEYBOARD, SETS UP A MATRIX [MOULD] 
scenes. AND CASTS A LINE OF TYPE AT A TIME, 
When’ once the new re- This machine polos newspaper 
public was firmly established, 
and the country began to take on a special individuality of its own, 
writers found a source of inspiration in the deeds of new heroes 
and the aspirations of a young and hopeful democracy. Wash- 
ington Irving wrote essays, sketches, and stories about the 
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Knickerbockers; Cooper found a large circle of readers who were 
delighted with his Indian and pioneer stories; Bryant gave new 
beauty to simple things of nature in our own country; and 
Franklin wrote down in his simple style the sayings which re- 
flected so well the homely common sense of our people. 

With these writers our American literature may be said to 
have its beginning. During the first half-century before the 
Civil War, much of our greatest literature was produced. In 
the field of poetry there were Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, Poe, 
and Lowell; among essayists there were Lowell, Holmes, and 
Emerson, one of our greatest Americans; of the writers of fiction 
were Poe and Hawthorne; of historians, a notable group con- 
sisting of Bancroft, Motley, Prescott, and Parkman. Surely 
any nation may be proud of such a list of worthy writers. 

The period since the Civil War has been famous for a large 
number of poets, essayists, historians, novelists, and short-story 
writers.1. They have produced a genuine American literature. 
They have been real Americans, voicing the ideals that have 
made our country great. They have written of characters in 
all sections between the two oceans and from Canada to Mexico. 
For every reader there is delight and profit to be found among 
the great number of books written by these many authors, 
while every boy and girl will find something here that breathes 
the spirit of America, something to enjoy, something to inspire 
them to a richer life of happiness and service ! 

Never were intelligent voters and trained 
thinkers, such as our educational system 
and other educational agencies are expected 
to supply, more needed than in the period 
immediately following the World War, when so many prob- 


The war and other 
factors affect the 
high cost of living. 


1Some of the best-known writers of the American novel and the American short- 
story are Mark Twain, William Dean Howells, Bret Harte, Joel Chandler Harris, 
Frank R. Stockton, George Cable, Mary N. Murfree (“Charles Egbert Craddock”’), 
Frank Norris, James Lane Allen, Mary Wilkins Freeman, William Sydney Porter 
(“O. Henry”), Jack London, William Allen White, Thomas Nelson Page, Booth 
Tarkington, Meredith Nicholson, Henry van Dyke, Winston Churchill, Owen 
Wister, and Ruth McEnery Stuart. Among the writers of poetry are Walt Whit- 
man, Eugene Field, James Whitcomb Riley, Sidney Lanier, Joaquin Miller, Ed- 
mund C. Stedman, W. G, Simms. These and many other able writers have in- - 
terpreted America to Americans as it has never been known before. 
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lems pressed for solution; and to this need much enlightened 
thought has been given. One problem was the high cost of living. 
For several years before the war, prices had been steadily ad- 
vancing. During the war, when millions of men were with- 
drawn from industry, the production of many necessary com- 
modities fell off, and in some cases almost ceased. As a result, 
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the cost of living was more than doubled, and since it cost more 
to live, salaries and wages had to rise to meet the higher scale of 
prices. This condition was general in all the countries engaged 
in the war, and until supply should approach or equal demand, 
stable prices could not return. 

There were other factors also that operated to prevent the 
normal production and flow of commodities for years after the 
war. In the first place, working men objected to having their 
increased wages cut down while prices remained high, and pro- 
ducers were reluctant to make reductions on articles that had 
been produced at high cost. When, therefore, wages were low- 
ered thousands of men went on strike and prices continued to 
soar. However, with foreign countries unable to buy in our 
markets as extensively as before, supplies of most articles were 
soon adequate to our demands and prices began to fall. Three 
years after the armistice they had dropped in several important 
instances far toward the pre-war basis. 

Of all the necessaries of life, food stands first in importance, 
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because it is required to sustain life. Its price becomes a matter 
of solicitude, for its cost affects every household. Yet aside 
from war there is an economic reason for the higher cost of 
food-production. Before the end of the last century immense 
areas of public land had been taken up by settlers, and its culti- 
vation had increased production. But when it was no longer 
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WILLIAM DEAN 
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© Underwood F Underwood. 


easy to get from the government desirable free land which would 
produce good crops without the use of a fertilizer, the expense 
of raising food was greatly increased. 

Between 1870 and 1910 the population of the United States 
had doubled, and not only had the number to be fed increased 
thereby I00 per cent, but early in the century there was a 
steady movement of population from the country to the town 
and the city. Some of the reasons for this are the following: (1) 
The rising prices of land and its products made it comparatively 
easy for farmers to rent their farms and remove to the city as 
landlords; (2) educational advantages were generally better in 
the city than in the country; (3) city life attracted the younger 
generation, and (4) the higher profits of industry led to an ad- 
vance in the wages of industrial labor. As a natural result, 
men and women, and especially the young people, by the hun- 
dred thousands turned their backs on rural life and sought the 
cities. 

Another cause of the high costs was that farmers could no 
longer rely upon the unpaid labor of their children as in earlier 
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days. They were driven to depend upon hired laborers, who 
insisted upon the short hours and the high wages of the factory. 
In other words, the farmer’s labor, now in competition with 
labor in the industries, was costing far more than it had cost 
under the old conditions. 

It requires no very hard thinking, then, to understand that 


LEFT 
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A prominent leader in the 
temperance movement. 


RIGHT 
CLARA BARTON. 


Civil War nurse and first 
President of the American 
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when land and labor both cost more, and when there are at 
-least 100 per cent more people to feed than there were fifty 
years ago, prices of farm products must go up; and as long as the 
present conditions continue, the price of food must remain 
higher than before. 

One of the unfortunate results of the great increase in ab- 
sentee landlordism in America is a deteriorization of the soil 
and a consequent decreased production. Even worse is the 
dwindling in that most stable element of population, the inde- 
pendent farmer who takes pride in cultivating his own farm 
and in doing his share in upbuilding the educational, social, and 
religious life of his community. 

The massing of people in great 
centres has led to an amazing 
growth of modern cities, and they 
have created other problems. When 
the Constitution went into effect in 1789 only about 3 per cent 
of the people of the United States lived in cities of 2,500 and 
upward; now not far from 50 per cent live in cities. In the 


Amazing growth of large 
cities presents new social 
and economic problems. 
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largest ones, such as New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, St. 
Louis, Detroit, and San Francisco, all real estate sells at a very 
high price. This means high rents and crowded housing con- 
ditions, yet it is of the first importance to a city that even the 
poorest classes live in healthful surroundings. 

Besides proper housing, the people should have a plentiful 
supply of pure water, of clean milk, and fresh food. Their 
houses and other buildings should be protected against fire; 
their lives and property should be made safe against crime and 
disorder; and the streets should be kept clean and well lighted. 
There should be easy, rapid, and cheap methods of transporta- 
tion, and suitable provision should be made for healthful recrea- 
tion. Ina word, it is imperative in a modern city that the com- 
plex requirements of its population should be studiously looked 
after by public administration if the people are to live healthful, 
contented, and useful lives. 

Our increasing population together 
with our immense industries presents 
another problem,—that of extended 
transportation. During the World 
War we found that our country was too largely dependent on 
the ships of other nations for carrying on our commerce, and 
we built millions of tons of merchant shipping. Since then 
building has continued, until now our merchant marine stands 
next in importance to that of Great Britain. Our effort for 
many years will inevitably be directed to competing with other 
nations whose ships are operated at a lower cost. 

There are other problems and con- 
ditions that have a direct bearing 
upon our future welfare. Among 
them is monopoly. By this is meant 
not alone the ownership by a few of the means of production, 
but also the restriction of the amount of goods put on the 
market at any time so that prices may be kept at a high level. 
This unfair practice prevents the economic law of supply and 
demand from operating freely, and consumers are often obliged 
to pay much more than a fair price for common articles of food, 
such as meat, fruits, eggs, and butter, and for many other neces-_ 


An adequate merchant 
marine a safeguard to 
our national welfare. 


Monopoly and the claims 
of labor and the future. 
welfare. 
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sary commodities of life and industry. Some regulation of the 
production and distribution of these necessaries is required, so 
that the free flow of the output shall not be obstructed by pri- 
vate interests, whether of labor or capital, a the sole purpose 
of selfish gain. 

In this connection the claims of organized labor should be 
appraised, for they have an intimate relation to our economic 
life. They include the laborer’s demand of the right to strike; 
a larger share of the products of industry; the consideration of 
_ labor as a human co-operating factor, rather than a commodity 
to use at will; the demand of labor to a place in counsel with 
the owners and the management as to the conditions under 
which the work shall be done, hours of labor, and so on. The 
public is the third party and is most vitally concerned in having 
a just settlement of all these questions. 

The South still has its race problem. 
In this section there are millions who 
are descendants of former slaves, and 
in some Southern states there are more 
colored people than white. What measures will bring about 
harmonious relations between the two races and develop the 
best interests of both is a matter for careful study. Another 
race problem, affecting especially the Pacific coast, has a direct 
bearing upon the economic and political relationship of the 
United States to the two great countries of the Far East—China 
and Japan. The method of solving this grave problem will 
affect not only our own future and that of the Far East, but 
also that of the whole world. 


The race problem in 
the South and in the 
Far West. 


Of particular importance because 
of its influence on the public welfare, 
is the need of a wise conservation 
policy in the management and control of our national resources. 
Such a policy will lead to constructive development (either in 
a private or public way) of water, coal, or mineral resources 
for the greater social and economic welfare. Too often in the 
past the tendency has been toward a withdrawal of such re- 
sources from productive use through unwise restrictions or ex- 
clusive grants to individuals or companies. 


Our need of a wise policy 
of conservation. 
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In the operation of government, enor- 
mous expenses are incurred, amounting 
to about $1,000,000,000 annually be- 
fore the World War and after the war 
to many times as much. To meet these expenses a thoughtfully 
planned budget system should centre in a single committee the 
responsibility of estimating appropriations. The method of 
preparing a budget by separate committees of the Senate and 
the House of Representatives is always costly and wasteful. 
Since the expenses of running the national government have 
increased so enormously, it is all the more urgent that such a 
step should be taken in the interest of economy. In 1921 Con- 
gress made an important move in that direction by providing 
for a budget bureau. We may yet see real business economy 
in the conduct of our government. 

These are some of the problems 
which have come into our national 
life as a result of our magnificent heri- 
tage of material wealth. The record of our moral achievements 
during the century and a half of the nation’s existence should 
be an inspiration to further advancement. Already in economic 
power and political influence our country has won unchallenged 
leadership among the nations of the world. Is it possible that 
with noble purpose and righteous deeds we may establish a 
moral leadership comparable with our material greatness ? 
Wheechilee Our future will be determined by the char- 
acter of our citizens. We can make the com- 
ing years more glorious than the past, if we 
hold to the ideals of those patriots who have built up our great 
republic. We owe it much. From the very beginning it has 
offered freedom of opportunity to all. In return, let us give 
loyalty and willing support to its great democratic principles 
and institutions. 

The national flag, our own “Stars and Stripes,” is the supreme 
symbol of our republic and its wonderful achievement. Let 
us pledge allegiance to this flag, and let it inspire us with love 
for our country and with an abiding faith in its high destiny. 


Why a budget system 
is needed for economy 
in government. 


Our country as a leader 
among the nations. 
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SUGGESTIONS AND PROBLEMS FOR THE PUPIL 


1. This chapter deals with problems of reconstruction, settlements, adjust- 


4. 


Ds 


ments, and hopes of a new era in national and world affairs. Why 
does modern war between leading nations necessarily bring about 
difficulties in reconstruction? Recall our financial difficulties follow- 
ing the Civil War. 


What were some of the important national problems, political and indus- 


trial, that were a result of the World War? Discuss some of the diffi- 
culties involved in connection with each settlement or adjustment. 


What international settlements and adjustments claimed our attention 


after the peace? Why was it essential to our prosperity to have the 
economic and political chaos in Europe cease? 


How did the 1920 elections change the position of our government toward 


the League of Nations? In connection with the campaign issues of 
1920 reconsider our traditional policy of isolation from European 
disputes, no entangling alliances, and Monroe Doctrine. 


Why did it seem wise to start the American citizenship movement? What 


is the danger that confronts us in unrestricted immigration? Is the 
United States under any moral obligations to keep her doors open to 
all who care to enter? Discuss fully the problem of trying to assimi- 
late all who would wish to come—perhaps over a million a year. 
Suppose our government should allow no more immigrants to enter 
the United States than the number of our own citizens who emigrate 
to foreign lands, how would that settle the problem? 


6. In connection with the discussion of education, we may say that the 


American idea of democracy is best expressed in the words “‘equality 
of opportunity.”’ It is a country where we try to give every one a 
chance to develop to the limit of his capacity, irrespective of birth or 
station. State clearly how the marvellous growth of elementary 
schools, high schools, and higher institutions of learning are in con- 
formity with this principle. Why are such public schools necessary 
in a democracy? 


7. Discuss the fact of a decreasing rural population as compared with an 


increasing city population. What bearing does this fact have upon 
the production and price of food? What is a possible solution? Dis- 
cuss also monopoly in production or distribution versus public wel- 
fare; the race problem in the South and in the Far West; the demands 
of labor; a wiser policy of conservation; the budget system and 


economy in government. 


8. What is the relation of the individual citizen to the government? Does 


he exist primarily for the government, or does the government exist 
as an expression of his will? What, then, are the responsibilities of 


a citizen in a republic? 
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9. Read Bok’s ‘“‘A Dutch Boy Fifty Years Later” for illuminating ideas on 
how the door of opportunity is open wide to alert-minded and ambi- 
tious boys in your country. 


READINGS FOR THE TEACHER AND Pupit: Ross, Changing America; Bok, 4 
Dutch Boy Fifty Years Later; Antin, The Promised Land; Croly, The Promise of 
American Life; Ely, Studies in the Evolution of Modern Industry; Steiner, The 
Immigrant Tide; Gulick, The American-Japanese Problem; Baker, Following the 
Color Line; Washington, Up from Slavery; Haworth, The United States in Our 
Own Times, 


“Long may our land be bright 
With freedom’s holy light!”’ 
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SOME IMPORTANT DATES TO BE REMEMBERED 


1492. 
1588. 
1607. 
1620. 
1623. 
1689. 
1763. 


1775. 
1776. 
1781. 
1783. 


1789. 
1803. 


COLUMBUS DISCOVERS AMERICA 

DEFEAT OF THE SPANISH ARMADA 

SETTLEMENT OF JAMESTOWN, VIRGINIA 

PILGRIMS SETTLE AT PLYMOUTH, MASSACHUSETTS 

SETTLEMENT OF NEW AMSTERDAM (LATER NEW York) 

BEGINNING OF THE INTER-COLONIAL WARS 

ENGLAND DEFEATS FRANCE FOR CONTROL OF NORTH 
AMERICA 

THE OUTBREAK OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 

DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 

CORNWALLIS SURRENDERS AT YORKTOWN 

ENGLAND RECOGNIZES THE INDEPENDENCE OF THE AMERI- 
CAN STATES 

BEGINNING OF OUR NATIONAL GOVERNMENT 

PURCHASE OF THE LOUISIANA TERRITORY 


1812-1814. War oF 1812 FOR COMMERCIAL INDEPENDENCE 


1823. 
1829. 
1848. 
1850. 
1857. 
1861. 
1863. 
1865. 
1898. 
1914. 


MONROE DOCTRINE PROCLAIMED 

JACKSONIAN DEMOCRACY COMES OUT OF THE WEST 
EnpD oF MEXICAN WAR; MEXICAN CESSION 

THE COMPROMISE OF 1850 

THE DRED Scott DECISION 

SECESSION AND THE OUTBREAK OF THE CIVIL WAR 
EMANCIPATION PROCLAMATION ISSUED 

END OF THE CIVIL WAR 

SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR 

OPENING OF THE PANAMA CANAL 


1917-1919. UnirED STATES IN THE WoRLD WAR 


1921. 


CONFERENCE IN WASHINGTON ON LIMITATION OF ARMA- 
MENTS AND PROBLEMS IN THE PACIFIC 
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APPENDIX B 
REVIEW PLANS FOR DIRECTED STUDY 


DESIGNED TO FURNISH COMPREHENSIVE REVIEWS, TO RAISE 
PROBLEMS FOR DISCUSSION, AND TO SUGGEST TOPICS FOR 
CRITICAL ANALYSIS AND INTERPRETATION 


I. HOW AMERICA COMES TO BE DISCOVERED 


. American beginnings in the Old World 

. Pressure of population westward in Europe 

. The influence of the Crusades upon trade with the Far East 

. Closing of Eastern trade routes by the Turks 

. The Portuguese search for an all-water route to India 

. Columbus sails westward for India and discovers the New World 
. John Cabot discovers the mainland of North America 

. America is named after Americus Vespucius 


Onraunbh wd 


Require the pupils to discuss what the discovery of America 
meant to the people of western Europe. 


II. HOW RIVAL EUROPEAN POWERS ESTABLISH AND CON- 
TROL THEIR COLONIES IN THE STRUGGLE FOR POS- 
SESSION OF AMERICA 


Compare and contrast the Spanish, the French, the Dutch, and 
the English in America, applying the following questions to each 
people: (1) With what motives did they come? (2) Where did 
they establish their colonies, and what was the extent of their 
territorial claims? (Construct map.) (3) How did the colonists 
live and how were they governed? (4) What remains of the 
national culture of each of these people in America ? 


A. The Spanish in America 


. The Spanish seek gold and silver in the New World 

. The work of Spain’s explorers 

. The Spanish establish extensive missions among the Indians 
. Why Spanish settlements fail in North America 

. The defeat of the Spanish Armada by England 

. Spain and the Louisiana Territory 
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- The purchase of Florida from Spain 

8. The revolt of the Spanish-American colonies; the Monroe Doc- 
trine 

9. The Spanish-American War; Spain loses the last of her American 

colonies 


Require the pupils to consider two policies of Spain in America: 
(1) Absolutism in government and (2) Exploitation of the land 
and its people. Then answer the question, Why did Spain 
fail in America? 


B. The French in America 


1. The work of Cartier and Champlain 

2. French missionaries and traders in the Mississippi Valley 

. The French strive with the English for control in America 

. The French lose their North American possessions 

. France helps America’ win her independence 

. Influence of the French Revolution on American affairs 

The X Y Z papers and serious trouble with France . 
France regains Louisiana from Spain and sells it to the United 
States 

9. Napoleon III attempts to establish an empire in Mexico 


ON AM Aw 


Require the pupils to consider the French policy of paternalism 
in colonial government. Then answer the question, Why was 
France not permanently successful in America? 


C. The Dutch in America 


1. Henry Hudson discovers the Hudson River 

2. Dutch trading-posts established along the Hudson, the Delaware, 
and the Connecticut Rivers 

3. The Dutch attempt to institute the patroon system 

4. The Dutch win the friendship of the Iroquois Indians 

5. New Netherland becomes an English colony 


Require the pupils to discuss the feudal patroon system in a 
new country. Then answer the question, Why would not the 
Dutch settlers fight for the continuation of Dutch authority in 
New Netherland? 


D. The English in America 


1. Raleigh’s unsuccessful attempts to colonize America 
2. The London and the Plymouth Companies chartered 
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. Three geographical groups of colonies established—the South- 


ern, the New England, and the Middle 


. How the colonists live 
. Three types of government established in the colonies—the 


republican, the proprietary, and the royal 


. Three forces tend to unite the colonies—(1) the Indians, (2) 


the French, and (3) the royal and proprietary governors 
England gains control of North America 


the pupils to discuss three features of English coloni- 
Charter guarantees of rights of free-born Englishmen; 


(2) the policy of allowing a large measure of self-government 
to the colonists; (3) the policy of permanently establishing family 
life in America. Then answer the question, Why did the Eng- 
lish win in the struggle for control in North America? What 
bearing did their supremacy have on the future of America ? 


Ill. HOW 


WE HAVE GROWN FROM ISOLATED ENGLISH SET- 


TLEMENTS ON THE ATLANTIC INTO A GREAT REPUBLIC 


A. Accessions of Territory Leading to the Present Bound- 
aries of the United States 


1s 
. Claims to Western lands by the several original states at the 


i) 


Require 


Charter grants to the colonists 


close of the Revolution 

The organization of the Northwest Territory 
The purchase of the Louisiana Territory 
The purchase of Florida 

The annexation of Texas 

Settlement of claims to Oregon 

The Mexican cession 

The Gadsden Purchase 


. The purchase of Alaska 

. The annexation of Hawaii 

. The Spanish cessions 

. The Panama Canal Zone 

. The purchase of the Danish West Indies 


the pupils to examine critically the conditions and 


motives behind each acquisition of territory. Then ask, How 
has each accession helped to make us more prosperous and 


powerful ? 
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B. The Frontier Moves Westward to the Pacific 


is 
2. 


16. 
17s 
18. 


To wha 


The influence of the Indian on the character of the settler 

The frontier (1) in Colonial times (Indian wars, Bacon’s Re- 

bellion); (2) under the Confederation (Shays’s Rebellion); (3) 

in the first years of the republic (Whiskey Rebellion) 

. The frontier moves across the Alleghanies (early pioneers and 
settlements) 

. The National Road and the Erie Canal as highways to the West 

. Jacksonian or frontier democracy takes control 

- Speculation in Western lands and wildcat banking 

. The Old Oregon Trail and hardships of travel across the plains 

. Southern pioneers in Texas 

The mining frontiers 

“Squatter sovereignty”? in the Kansas-Nebraska Territory 

. Strong feeling of nationalism in the West 

. Immigrants arrive in the north Mississippi Valley states 

. The Mormons cross the plains to Utah 

. Railroads advance and the prairie frontier 

. The passing of the Indian and the buffalo 

The cowboy and the great ranches 

Improved machinery advances the frontier westward 

Reclamation service removes the last frontier 


t extent is American history a chronicle of frontier 


movements and accompanying problems? What effect has the 
frontier had upon the character of the settler? 


C. The Growth of Nationalism 


DIAM AY 


. Steps leading to the Constitution (see Appendix D, p. 569) 
. The adoption of the Constitution and the formation of the 


federal government 

The Louisiana Purchase strengthens the national government 
Struggle for commercial independence ends in the War of 1812 
The Monroe Doctrine an indication of growing national feeling 


. Westward growth and leadership become nationalizing influences 
. Railroads and the telegraph help to unify the people 
. The Civil War establishes supremacy of the national govern- 


ment 
The new union of states with common interests and responsibili- 
ties 


What makes us a nation? Require the pupil (1) to show 
clearly what the states had to give up and what they gained in 
ratifying the Constitution; (2) to consider the Constitution as 
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a basis for the growth of nationality; (3) to estimate the services 
of Washington, Hamilton, Marshall, Jackson, Webster, and Lin- 
coln in making secure and binding the powers of the central 
government. 


D. Growth of American Ideals of Democracy 


ils 
2. 


Sb 
. The American idea of representation contrasted with the 


Charter guarantees of English liberties 

Frontier conditions tend to develop self-government and the 
spirit of independence 

Colonists object to trade restraints imposed by England 


English 


. Our ideal of government by consent expressed in the Declara- 


tion of Independence 


. Extreme notions of democracy as indicated by state jealousies 


under the Confederation 
Conservative democracy established under the Constitution 


. Failure of the Federalist party by reason of its ideas of selective 


government and of limited suffrage 


. Hamilton and Jefferson are authors of two fundamental 


political ideas 


. Jacksonian democracy: (1) Equality of Opportunity; (2) full 


manhood suffrage 


. Abolition movement and the Thirteenth, Fourteenth, and Fif- 


teenth Amendments 


. Recent laws to extend popular control over government affairs 
. Woman-suffrage movement becomes a further extension of our 


democratic ideals 


. America fights to maintain democracy in the world 
. Extension of popular education is a symbol of growing de- 


mocracy: (1) Establishment of common school, public high 
schools, and state universities; (2) education of girls and wo- 
men; and (3) influence of newspapers, magazines, and books 


Ask the pupils to consider all the foregoing evidences of the 
growth of democracy in America. Then require them to answer 
definitely the question, What are the evidences of progress in 
the history of our country ? 


IV. POLITICAL PARTIES, SECTIONALISM, AND THE ADMISSION 
OF NEW STATES TO THE UNION 
1. How sectional interests come to the front in the Constitutional 
Convention 


2. Beginning of party alignment: Views of Hamilton and Jefferson; 
Federalists and Democratic- -Republicans 


& 


15. 
16. 
Ty. 
18. 
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. The Virginia and Kentucky resolutions 
. The Hartford Convention and the end of the Federalist party 


Clash of sectional interests over admission of Missouri and Maine: 
The Missouri Compromise 

Cotton interests of the South oppose manufacturing interests in 
New England on the tariff: nullification 


- The West under Clay’s leadership favors a high tariff, internal 


improvements, and the National Bank 


. The National Republican (later the Whig) party champions strong 


national government policies 
The abolition movement intensifies sectional feeling 


. The Compromise of 1850 
. The anti-slavery faction forms the Free Soil (later the Republican) 


party 


. The Kansas-Nebraska Bill: Kansas decides for freedom 
. The Dred Scott Decision opens all territories and states to slavery 
. The Republican party succeeds the Whigs and Free-Soilers in the 


North 

The election of 1860 

Issues settled by the Civil War 
The South solid after 1860 

States admitted since the Civil War 


Require the pupils to chart the growth of the leading parties 
from Washington’s time to the present, showing how new par- 
ties fell heir to certain older ideas. Why has bitter sectionalism 
disappeared in the United States since the Civil War? 


V. THE INFLUENCE OF CERTAIN NATIONAL POLICIES ON THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


A, 


The Policy of Isolation and No Entangling Alliances 


1. The weakness of the new republic as compared with the strength 
of European powers 

2. Character of European conflicts not in harmony with our ideals 

3. Our refusal to aid France in her ambitious revolutionary aims 

4. Washington’s farewell counsel respecting political alliances 

5. Our refusal to allow England to join us in proclaiming the Monroe 
Doctrine 

6. Tendency of industrial revolution, with its specialization of in- 
dustry, to break down our isolation 

7. Ocean barriers reduced by the steamship, the cable, and the 
wireless telephone 

8. Our proclamation of neutrality and our entrance into the World 


War 
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Why did we not maintain our traditional American position 
of aloofness and isolation in the World War? Give reasons why 
you think it will or will not be possible to maintain such a posi- 
tion in the future? 


B. How the Monroe Doctrine Has Grown into a Policy of 
Far-Reaching Significance in the Western Hemisphere 


1. 
2. 
3. 


The Spanish colonies in America revolt and set up republics 
The Holy Alliance and its aims 

The Monroe Doctrine an expression of American policy with 
reference to possible aggressive acts toward America by Eu- 
ropean nations 

Napoleon III’s attempt to disregard it in Mexico 


. The Anglo-Venezuelan difficulty and its connection with the 


Monroe Doctrine 


. The Monroe Doctrine as applied to difficulties in the Dominican 


Republic and Hayti in 1907 and 1914 


. The Monroe Doctrine and Article X in the Covenant of the 


League of Nations 


In reviewing the Monroe Doctrine, ask the pupils to con- 
sider the expansion of the doctrine from (1) first forbidding 
European nations to interfere in American affairs, to (2) accept- 
ing responsibility by intervention in Santo Domingo in 1907 
for the collection of revenues due European creditors. 


C. How Our Recent Paternalistic Policies of Regulation and 
Control by the Federal Government Have Come into Being 


ale 
’ 2. 


The establishment of the post-office 

Evidences of paternalism in internal improvements at national 
expense 

Federal aid to Pacific railroads 

Conservation of natural resources 

The reclamation service and irrigation projects 


. Federal aid to the building of good roads 
. Agricultural schools and experiment stations 
- Rural free delivery and the parcel-post 


. The Federal Reserve Act and postal savings-banks 
10. 


The establishment of national parks 


Consider the comparative indifference of the government to 
the operation of private and corporate business enterprises 
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from 1860 to the time of the passage of the Interstate Commerce 
Act in 1887. Why have so many paternalistic policies been put 
into operation in recent years? Are such policies good for the 
entire people? To what extent? 


VI. HOW GREAT INDUSTRIES HAVE DEVELOPED IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


A. How Transportation Has Developed 


. Means of travel during the period of discovery and exploration 

- Means of travel in colonial days 

. The Erie Canal in the early national period 

. The first railroads 

. The Great Trunk Line systems 

. The automobile and the flying-machine 

. Improved methods of transportation and (1) modification of the 
life of the people, (2) development of Western territories, (3) man- 
ufacturing, (4) mining, (5) commerce, (6) growth of large cities 


SIA un BP WwWH eH 


Study a map showing the network of railroads in the United 
States. (Secure railway folders.) Discuss why certain sections 
of the United States grow corn almost exclusively, and other 
sections wheat, cotton, fruit, or live stock. 


B. How Manufacturing Has Developed from Small House- 
hold Production to Large-Scale Production in the Fac- 
tory 
1. Household production in colonial times 
2. Dependence on England for manufactured goods 
3. Inventions that brought about the industrial revolution in Eng- 
land and in the United States 

4. Infant industries following the War of 1812 

5. Tariffs for revenue and tariffs for protection 

6. Development of (1) textile manufacturing in the United States; 
(2) iron and steel; (3) mineral products; (4) lumber resources; 
(5) food-producing industries 


Given our natural resources, explain the uses of raw materials 
in various manufactures in the United States? Have protective 
tariffs developed any industries that would not naturally prosper 
in America? Is such a policy beneficial to our general welfare ? 
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C. How Trade and Commerce Have Developed 


BwWN 


. Commerce in colonial days 


Commerce during the early years of the republic 


. Inventions that facilitated trade following the War of 1812 
. Opening of commercial relationships with Japan and China 


(1854-1860) 


. The growth of “big business” in the United States 
. Effects of trusts, monopolies, and unfair methods of competition 


7. The Interstate Commerce Commission and the Federal Trade 


8. 
9. 


Board 
The Panama Canal, coastwise shipping, and ocean commerce 
Our merchant marine in recent years 


Some countries would starve in a short time if their com- 
‘merce were cut off. Of what countries is this true, and why? 


D. How Industrial Growth Has Complicated the Relations 
between Labor and Capital 


ONAunN PWN eE 


. Collective bargaining 
. The open and the closed shop 
. Growth of the large labor-unions 


The American Federation of Labor 


. Strikes, picketing, and the boycott 

. Employers’ organizations 

. The lockout, the black list, and strike-breaking 
. Social unrest and the rise of the Socialist party 


Some results of the development of great industries are: 
the production of the necessaries of life in large quantities, 
the ability to produce these articles at lower costs, the conges- 
tion of population in large industrial centres, the alignment of 
labor and capital in two powerful groups. 

In general, has great industrial growth resulted in our greater 
comfort and happiness? Require the pupils to make lists of 
what they consider the beneficial and what the harmful effects. 


VII. HOW IMMIGRATION HAS CONTRIBUTED TO THE MAKING 
OF AMERICA 


1. Immigration in colonial times, from 1607 to 1750 

2. Immigration during the first part of the nineteenth century (1815 
to 1830) 

3. Immigration about the middle of the century, 1840 to 1860 
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4. The later great influx of immigrants, 1880 to 1914 

5. Immigration since the World War 

6. Legislation on immigration 

7. The problem of assimilation of immigrants in recent times 


Consider with the pupil the following: when immigrants came, 
why they came, where they settled, and what their influence 
socially, industrially, and politically was in the localities in which 
they settled. Require the pupils to state the various problems 
of Americanizing and assimilating all who do come. Then ask 
them to explain why the United States cannot safely continue 
the policy of the open door to all nations? 


_VIIIl. AMERICAN FOREIGN RELATIONS AND TREATIES 


Aum Ph WD 


. Treaty of peace between France and England in 1763 

. Treaty of alliance with France in 1778 

. Treaty of peace with England in 1783 

. Jay’s treaty with England in 1795 

. Treaty of peace with Tripoli in 1805 

. England claims the right to search American vessels and to im- 


press American seamen 


. England and France greatly injure American commerce 

. War of 1812 and treaty with England in 1814 

. The Holy Alliance and the Monroe Doctrine in 1823 

. The Mexican War and the treaty of peace 

. The blockade and the “Trent” Affair 

. England and King Cotton—sympathy of English workingmen 


for the North 


. England and the Confederate navy; the ‘“‘ Alabara”’ claims settled 


by arbitration 


. Napoleon III and the Confederate navy; army of occupation in 


Mexico 


. The Bering Sea trouble settled by arbitration 

. The Chinese Exclusion Act 

. The Anglo-Venezuelan dispute and the Monroe Doctrine 

. The Spanish-American War and the treaty with Spain 

. China and the ‘‘ open door” 

. The Hay-Pauncefote treaty and the building of the canal 

. President Roosevelt as peacemaker 

. The Hague Peace Conferences 

. The United States a great world power 

. Our protectorate policy over small American republics. (See 


Santo Domingo, Hayti) 


. The Newfoundland fisheries dispute settled by arbitration 
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26. The treaty with Japan—the gentleman’s agreement 

27. General arbitration treaties with various countries 

28. The Panama tolls question 

29. The problem of neutrality in the World War 

30. Germany’s unrestricted submarine policy drives us into the war 

31. Treaty of Versailles and the League of Nations 

32. The Washington Conference for Limitation of Armaments and 
discussion of issues in the Pacific and the Far East 


Consider this statement: ‘“‘We are the most cosmopolitan of 
nations in the sense that our people have been gathered from all 
the world; but we have been far less cosmopolitan in the nature 
of our world activities. In fact, up to our participation in the 
World War we have been called insular.’’ How do you account 
for this? To what extent can we consistently interest ourselves 
in the affairs of other nations when we so vigilantly pursue our 
American policy of ‘‘non-interference’’ of other nations in Ameri- 
can affairs? In this connection discuss our Far Eastern prob- 
lems. 


IX. ILLUSTRIOUS MEN AND WOMEN IN AMERICAN HISTORY 


Prepare a list of the Presidents of the United States, indicating 
the years they were in office, and then associate each President 
with what you consider the most important movement of his 
time. Ask the pupils to state what they consider, as a result of 
their study, the most notable achievement and lasting service 
rendered our country by its Presidents. 

Make lists of the most distinguished Americans, men or wo- 
men, in the following groups: (1) Statesmen, (2) soldiers and 
seamen, (3) inventors, (4) pioneers, (5) captains of industry, 
(6) labor leaders, (7) philanthropists, (8) educators, (9) reform- 
ers, (10) novelists, poets, essayists, journalists, and historians 
or scientists. Indicate why each is entitled to special notice. 


APPENDIX *C 


THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 


IN CONGRESS, JULY 4, 1776 


TuE following preamble and specifications, known as the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, accompanied the resolution of Richard Henry Lee, which was adopted 
by Congress on the 2d day of July, 1776. This declaration was agreed to on the 
4th, and the transaction is thus recorded in the Journal for that day: 


“A greeably to the order of the day, the Congress resolved itself into a committee of 
the whole, to take into their further consideration the Declaration; and, after some 
time, the president resumed the chair, and Mr. Harrison reported that the committce 
had agreed to a Declaration, which they desired him to report. The Declaration being 
read, was agreed to as follows:” 


A DECLARATION BY THE REPRESENTATIVES OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA, IN CONGRESS ASSEMBLED. 


When, in the course of human events, it becomes necessary for one people to 
dissolve the political bands which have connected them with another, and to as- 
sume, among the powers of the earth, the separate and equal station to which the 
laws of nature and of nature’s God entitle them, a decent respect to the opinions 
of mankind requires that they should declare the causes which impel them to the 
separation. 

We hold these truths to be self-evident—that all men are created equal; that 
they are endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable rights; that among 
these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. That, to secure these rights, 
governments are instituted among men, deriving their just powers from the con- 
sent of the governed; that, whenever any form of government becomes destructive 
of these ends, it is the right of the people to alter or abolish it, and to institute a 
new government, laying its foundations on such principles, and organizing its 
powers in such form, as to them shall seem most likely to effect their safety and 
happiness. Prudence, indeed, will dictate that governments long established 
should not be changed for light and transient causes; and, accordingly, all experi- 
ence hath shown that mankind are more disposed to suffer, while evils are suffer- 
able, than to right themselves by abolishing the forms to which they are accus- 
tomed. But when a long train of abuses and usurpations, pursuing invariably the« 
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same object, evinces a design to reduce them under absolute despotism, it is their 
right, it is their duty, to throw off such government, and to provide new guards 
for their future security. Such has been the patient sufferance of these colonies, 
and such is now the necessity which constrains them to alter their former systems 
of government. The history of the present king of Great Britain is a history of 
repeated injuries and usurpations, all having in direct object the establishment 
of an absolute tyranny over these States. To prove this, let facts be submitted 
to a candid world. 

1. He has refused his assent to laws the most wholesome and necessary for the 
public good. 

2. He has forbidden his governors to pass laws of immediate and pressing im- 
portance, unless suspended in their operations till his assent should be obtained; 
and, when so suspended, he has utterly neglected to attend to them. 

3. He has refused to pass other laws for the accommodation of large districts 
of people, unless those people would relinquish the right of representation in the 
Legislature—a right inestimable to them, and formidable to tyrants only. 

4. He has called together legislative bodies at places unusual, uncomfortable, 
and distant from the repository of their public records, for the sole purpose of 
fatiguing them into compliance with his measures. 

5. He has dissolved representative houses repeatedly, for opposing, with manly 
firmness, his invasions on the rights of the people. 

6. He has refused, for a long time after such dissolutions, to cause others to be 
elected, whereby the legislative powers, incapable of annihilation, have returned to 
the people at large for their exercise; the State remaining, in the meantime, ex- 
posed to all the dangers of invasions from without and convulsions within. 

7. He has endeavored to prevent the population of these States; for that pur- 
pose obstructing the laws for the naturalization of foreigners; refusing to pass 
others to encourage their migration hither, and raising the conditions of new ap- 
propriations of lands. 

8. He has obstructed the administration of justice, by refusing his assent to 
laws for establishing judiciary powers. 

9. He has made judges dependent on his will alone for the tenure on their offices, 
and the amount and payment of their salaries. 

to. He has erected a multitude of new offices, and sent hither swarms of officers, 
to harass our people and eat out their substance. 

ir. He has kept among us in times of peace, standing armies, without the con- 
sent of our Legislatures. 

12. He has affected to render the military independent of, and superior to, the 
civil power. 

13. He has combined with others to subject us to a jurisdiction foreign to our 
constitutions, and unacknowledged by our laws; giving his assent to their acts of 
pretended legislation; 

14. For quartering large bodies of armed troops among us; 


15. For protecting them, by a mock trial, from punishment for any murders 
which they should commit on the inhabitants of these States; 
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16. For cutting off our trade with all parts of the world; 

17. For imposing taxes on us without our consent; 

18. For depriving us, in many cases, of the benefits of a trial by jury; 

19. For transporting us beyond seas, to be tried for pretended offenses; 

20. For abolishing the free system of English laws in a neighboring province, 
establishing therein an arbitrary government, and enlarging its boundaries, so as 
to render it at once an example and fit instrument for introducing the same abso- 
lute rule into these colonies; 

21. For taking away our charters, abolishing our most valuable laws, and alter- 
ing, fundamentally, the forms of our governments; 

22. For suspending our own Legislatures, and declaring themselves invested 
with power to legislate for us in all cases whatsoever. 

23. He has abdicated government here, by declaring us out of his protection, 
and waging war against us. 

24. He has plundered our seas, ravaged our coasts, burned our towns, and de- 
stroyed the lives of our people. 

25. He is at this time transporting large armies of foreign mercenaries to com- 
plete the works of death, desolation and tyranny, already begun with circum- 
stances of cruelty and perfidy scarcely paralleled in the most barbarous ages, and 
totally unworthy the head of a civilized nation. 

26. He has constrained our fellow-citizens, taken captive on the high seas, to 
bear arms against their country, to become the executioners of their friends and 
brethren, or to fall themselves by their hands. 

27. He has excited domestic insurrection among us, and has endeavored to 
bring on the inhabitants of our frontiers the merciless Indian savages, whose known 
rule of warfare is an undistinguished destruction of all ages, sexes, and conditions. 

In every stage of these oppressions we have petitioned for redress in the most 
humble terms; our repeated petitions have been answered only by repeated injury. 

A prince whose character is thus marked by every act which may define a 
tyrant, is unfit to be the ruler of a free people. 

Nor have we been wanting in our attentions to our British brethren. We have 
warned them, from time to time, of attempts by their legislature to extend an un- 
warrantable jurisdiction over us. We have reminded them of the circumstances 
of our emigration and settlement here. We have appealed to their native justice 
and magnanimity, and we have conjured them by the ties of our common kindred 
to disavow these usurpations, which would inevitably interrupt our connections 
and correspondence. They, too, have been deaf to the voice of justice and of 
consanguinity. We must, therefore, acquiesce in the necessity which denounces 
our separation, and hold them as we hold the rest of mankind—enemies in war; 
in peace, friends. 

We, therefore, the representatives of the United States of America in general 
Congress assembled, appealing to the Supreme Judge of the world for the recti- 
tude of our intentions, do, in the name and by the authority of the good people 
of these colonies, solemnly publish and declare that these united colonies are, 
and of right ought to be, free and independent States; that they are absolved 
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from all allegiance to the British crown, and that all political connection between 
them and the state of Great Britain is, and ought to be, totally dissolved, and 
that, as free and independent States, they have full power to levy war, conclude 
peace, contract alliances, establish commerce, and do all other acts and things 


which independent States may of right do. 


And for the support of this Declara- 


tion, with a firm reliance on the protection of Divine Providence, we mutually 
pledge to each other our lives, our fortunes, and our sacred honor. 


The foregoing declaration was, by order of Congress, engrossed, and signed by 


the following members: 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Jostan BARTLETT, 
WitiramM WHIPPLE, 
MattHEw THORNTON. 


MASSACHUSETTS BAY. 


SAMUEL ADAMS, 

Joun ADAMS, 

Rosert TREAT PAINE, 
ELBRIDGE GERRY. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
STEPHEN Hopkins, 
WILLIAM ELLERY. 


CONNECTICUT. 
RoGER SHERMAN, 
SAMUEL HUNTINGTON, 
WILLIAM WILLIAMS, 
OLIvER WOLCcoTT. 


NEW YORK. 
Wittr1aM FLoyp, 
Pare LivincstTon, 
Francis Lewis, 
Lewis Morris. 


NEW JERSEY. 
RICHARD STOCKTON, 
JOHN WITHERSPOON, 
Francis HOPKINSON, 
JouNn Hart, 
ABRAHAM CLARK. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


RoBeRT Morris, 
BENJAMIN Rusu, 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 
Joon Morton, 
GEORGE CLYMER, 
JAMES SMITH, 
GrorRGE TAYLOR, 
JAMEs WILSON, 
GEORGE Ross. 


DELAWARE. 
Casar RopNney, 
GrorGe REAp, 
Tuomas M’Kean. 


MARYLAND. 
SAMUEL CHASE, 
WILLIAM Paca, 
THOMAS STONE, 
CHARLES CARROLL of 

Carrollton. 


JOHN HANCOCK. 


VIRGINIA. 
GEORGE WYTHE, 
RicHarp Henry LEE, 
THOMAS JEFFERSON, 
BENJAMIN HARRISON, 
Tuomas NELSON, JUN., 
Francis Licutroot LEE, 
CarTER BRAXTON. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
Witit1AmM Hooper, 
JosrepH HEWEs, 

JoHN PENN. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Epwarp RUTLEDGE, 
Tuomas HEYWARD, JUN., 
THomas Lyncu, JUN., 
ARTHUR MIDDLETON. 


GEORGIA. 
Button GWINNETT, 
Lyman Hatt, 
GEORGE WALTON. 
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A CHART ON THE CONSTITUTION 


{ New England Confederation (1643). 
Franklin’s Plan of Union (1754). 
Stamp Act Congress (1765). 
Committees of Correspondence (1772). 
First Meeting of the Continental Congress (1774). 
Declaration of Independence (1776). 
Adoption of Articles of Confederation (1781). 
Annapolis Convention (1786). 
Constitutional Convention (1787). 


Some Steps toward the 
Constitution. .... 


Manner of election. 
Term of office. 


Census. 
Apportionment. 
Legislative Depart- Speaker the Presiding Officer. 
AMCH Gee oe atest tts ai 
Number. 
Manner of election. 
Term of office. 
DICNALEY we monet ee Represents the States. 
Qualifications. 
Sole power to try impeachments. 
Vice-President the Presiding Officer. 


Term of office. 

Manner of election. 
President Au. ysshess Qualifications. 

Oath of office. 


Executive Depart- Impeachment. 


Manner of appointment. 
Number. 


Number. 


Manner of appointment. 
Term of office. 


Judicial Department. 


Circuit. 


Supreme. 
District, 
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Time of meeting. Congress has power— 
Quorum. To lay taxes. 
Adjournment. To.borrow money. 
SOR co Journal. To regulate commerce. 
How a Bill becomes To naturalize foreigners. 
a Law. To coin money. 


To fix standard of weights and measures. 
To establish post-offices. 

To declare war. 

To raise and support armies. 

To provide and maintain a navy. 

To maintain light-houses. 

To make new States. 


Messages to Con- 


Commander-in-Chief of gress. ee 
the army and navy. - ; sessions of Con- 
President’s } With the advice and 1 diaet otan: gress. Receives 
Powers... consent of the Sen- ** | Ambassadors. 
ate makes treaties { Ambassadors. Attends to ex- 
and appoints....... Ministers. ecution of laws. 

Consuls. 

Judges. 


Freedom of speech. 
Freedom of the press. 
: 2 > } Religious freedom. 
~ Bill of Rights”... The right of the people peaceably to assemble and to 
petition the government for redress of grievances. 
The right of trial by jury. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


We, the People of the United States, in order to form a more perfect union, 
establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the common defence, 
promote the general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and 
our posterity, do ordain and establish this Constrrution for the United States 
of America. 


ARTICLE I.—Legislative Department. 


SECTION TI. All legislative powers herein granted shall be vested in a Con- 


gress of the United States, which shall consist of a Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives. 


SECTION II.—Crause 1. The House of Representatives shall be composed 
of members chosen every second year by the people of the several States, and the 
electors in each State shall have the qualifications requisite for electors of the most 
numerous branch of the State Legislature. 

CLAUSE 2. No person shall be a representative who shall not have attained to 
the age of twenty-five years, and been seven years a citizen of the United States, 


and who shall not, when elected, be an inhabitant of that State in which he shall be 
chosen. 
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CLAUSE 3. Representatives and direct taxes shall be apportioned among the 
several States which may be included within this Union, according to their re- 
spective numbers,! which shall be determined by adding to the whole numbet of 
free persons, including those bound to service for a term of years, and excluding 
Indians not taxed, three fifths of all other persons. The actual enumeration shall 
be made within three years after the first meeting of the Congress of the United 
States, and within every subsequent term of ten years, in such manner as they 
shall by law direct. ‘The number of representatives shall not exceed one for every 
thirty thousand, but each State shall have at least one representative; and until 
such enumeration shall be made, the State of New Hampshire shall be entitled to 
choose three; Massachusetts, eight; Rhode Island and Providence Plantations, one; 
Connecticut, five; New York, six; New Jersey, four; Pennsylvania, eight; Dela- 
ware, one; Maryland, six; Virginia, ten; North Carolina, five; South Carolina, five; 
and Georgia, three. 

CLAUSE 4. When vacancies happen in the representation from any State, the 
executive authority thereof shall issue writs of election to fill such vacancies. 

Cause 5. The House of Representatives shall choose their Speaker and other 
officers; aud shall have the sole power of impeachment. 


SECTION III.—Ctiause 1. The Senate of the United States shall be com- 
posed of two senators from each State, chosen by the Legislature thereof, for six 
years; and each senator shall have one vote. 

CLAUSE 2. Immediately after they shall be assembled in consequence of the 
first election, they shall be divided as equally as may be into three classes. The 
seats of the senators of the first class shall be vacated at the expiration of the 
second year; of the second class, at the expiration of the fourth year; and of the 
third class, at the expiration of the sixth year, so that one third may be chosen 
every second year, and if vacancies happen by resignation, or otherwise, during 
the recess of the Legislature of any State, the executive thereof may make tem- 
porary appointments until the next meeting of the Legislature, which shall then 
fill such vacancies. 

CiausE 3. No person shall be a senator who shall not have attained to the age 
of thirty years, and been nine years a citizen of the United States, and who shall 
not, when elected, be an inhabitant of that State for which he shall be chosen. 

CLausE 4. The Vice-President of the United States shall be president of the 
Senate, but shall have no vote, unless they be equally divided. 

CLAUSE 5. The Senate shall choose their other officers, and also a president 
pro tempore, in the absence of the Vice-President, or when he shall exercise the 
office of President of the United States. 

CLAUSE 6. The Senate shall have the sole power to try all impeachments. 
When sitting for that purpose, they shall be on oath or affirmation. When the 
President of the United States is tried, the Chief-Justice shall preside; and no 
person shall be convicted without the concurrence of two thirds’ of the members 


present. 


1 Under the census of roz0 one representative is apportioned to every 212,407 people. 
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CLAUSE 7. Judgment in cases of impeachment shall not extend further than to 
removal from office, and disqualification to hold and enjoy any office of honor, 
trust, or profit under the United States; but the party convicted shall nevertheless 
be liable and subject to indictment, trial, judgment, and punishment, according to 
law. 


SECTION IV.—CtausE 1. The times, places, and manner of holding elec- 
tions for senators and representatives shall be prescribed in each State by the 
Legislature thereof; but the Congress may at any time, by law, make or alter such 
regulations, except as to the places of choosing senators. 

CLAUSE 2. The Congress shall assemble at least once in every year, and such 
meeting shall be on the first Monday in December, unless they shall by law ap- 
point a different day. 


SECTION V.—CtausE 1. Each House shall be the judge of the elections, re- 
turns, and qualifications of its own members, and a majority of each shall con- 
stitute a quorum to do business; but a smaller number may adjourn from day to 
day, and may be authorized to compel the attendance of absent members, in such 
manner, and under such penalties, as each house may provide. 

CLAUSE 2. Each House may determine the rules of its proceedings, punish its 
members for disorderly behavior, and with the concurrence of two thirds, expel 
a member. 

CLausE 3. Each House shall keep a journal of its proceedings, and from time 
to time publish the same, excepting such parts as may in their judgment require 
secrecy, and the yeas and nays of the members of either House on any question 
shall, at the desire of one fifth of those present, be entered on the journal. 

Cause 4. Neither House, during the session of Congress, shall, without the 
consent of the other, adjourn for more than three days, nor to any other place 
than that in which the two Houses shall be sitting. 


SECTION VI.—Ctausr 1. The senators and representatives shall receive a 
compensation for their services, to be ascertained by law and paid out of the trea- 
sury of the United States. They shall in all cases, except treason, felony, and 
breach of the peace, be privileged from arrest during their attendance at the ses- 
sion of their respective Houses, and in going to and returning from the same; and 
for any speech or debate in either House, they shall not be questioned in any other 
place. ; 

Cause 2. No senator or representative shall, during the time for which he 
was elected, be appointed to any civil office under the authority of the United 
States, which shall have been created, or the emoluments whereof shall have been 
increased, during such time; and no person holding any office under the United 
States shall be a member of either House during his continuance in office. 


SECTION VI.—Ctause x. All bills for raising revenue shall originate in 


the House of Representatives; but the Senate may propose or concur with amend- 
ments, as on other bills. 
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Ciause 2. Every bill which shall have passed the House of Representatives 
and the Senate, shall, before it become a law, be presented to the President of the 
United States; if he approve, he shall sign it, but if not, he shall return it, with 
his objections, to that house in which it shall have originated, who shall enter the 
objections at large on their journal, and proceed to reconsider it. If after such 
reconsideration, two thirds of that house shall agree to pass the bill, it shall be 
sent, together with the objections, to the other house, by which it shall likewise 
be reconsidered, and if approved by two thirds of that house, it shall become a 
law. But in all such cases the votes of both houses shall be determined by yeas 
and nays, and the names of the persons voting for and against the bill shall be 
entered on the journal of each house respectively. If any bill shall not be returned 
by the President within ten days (Sundays excepted) after it shall have been pre- 
sented to him, the same shall be a law, in like manner as if he had signed it, unless 
the Congress by their adjournment prevent its return, in which case it shall not 
be a law. 

CLAUSE 3. Every order, resolution, or vote to which the concurrence of the 
Senate and House of Representatives may be necessary (except on a question of ' 
adjournment) shall be presented to the President of the United States; and before 
the same shall take effect, shall be approved by him, or being disapproved by him, 
shall be repassed by two thirds of the Senate and House of Representatives, accord- 
ing to the rules and limitations prescribed in the case of a bill. 


SECTION VIII.—Ctavse 1. The Congress shall have power to lay and col- 
lect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, to pay the debts and provide for the com- 
mon defence and general welfare of the United States; but all duties, imposts, and 
excises shall be uniform throughout the United States; 

CLAUSE 2. To borrow money on the credit of the United States; 

CLAUSE 3. To regulate commerce with foreign nations, and among the several 
States, and with the Indian tribes; 

Cxiause 4. To establish an uniform rule of naturalization, and uniform laws 
on the subject of bankruptcies throughout the United States; 

CLAUSE 5. To coin money, regulate the value thereof, and of foreign coin, and 
fix the standard of weights and measures; 

Crause 6. To provide for the punishment of counterfeiting the securities and 
current coin of the United States; 

CiausE 7. To establish post-offices and post-roads; 

Ciause 8. To promote the progress of science and useful arts, by securing, for 
limited times, to authors and inventors the exclusive right to their respective writ- 
ings and discoveries; 

CrausE g. To constitute tribunals inferior to the Supreme Court; 

CLAUSE 10. ‘To define and punish piracies and felonies committed on the high 
seas, and offences against the law of nations; 

CLAUSE 11. ‘To declare war, grant letters of marque and reprisal, and make 
rules concerning captures on land and water; 

CrausE 12. To raise and support armies, but no appropriation of money to 
that use shall be for a longer term than two years; 
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CLausE 13. To provide and maintain a navy; 

CLAUSE 14. To make rules for the government and regulation of the land and 
naval forces ; 

CLAUSE 15. To provide for calling forth the militia to execute the laws of the 
Union, suppress insurrections, and repel invasions; 

CLausE 16. To provide for organizing, arming, and disciplining the militia, 
and for governing such part of them as may be employed in the service of the 
United States, reserving to the States respectively the appointment of the officers, 
and the authority of training the militia according to the discipline prescribed by 
Congress ; 

CLAUSE 17. To exercise exclusive legislation in all cases whatsoever over such 
district (not exceeding ten miles square) as may, by cession of particular States, 
and the acceptance of Congress, become the seat of the government of the United 
States, and to exercise like authority over all places purchased by the consent of 
the Legislature of the State in which the same shall be, for the erection of forts, 
magazines, arsenals, dock-yards, and other needful buildings;—And 

Cause 18. To make all laws which shall be necessary and proper for carrying 
into execution the foregoing powers, and all other powers vested by this Constitu- 
tion in the government of the United States, or in any department or officer thereof. 


SECTION IX.—C.avsE 1. The migration or importation of such persons as 
any of the States now existing shall think proper to admit, shall not be prohibited 
by the Congress prior to the year one thousand eight hundred and eight, but a tax 
or duty may be imposed on such importation, not exceeding ten dollars for each 
person. 

CLAUSE 2. The privilege of the writ of habeas corpus shall not be suspended, 
unless when in cases of rebellion or invasion the public safety may require it. 

CLAUSE 3. No bill of attainder or ex posi facto law shall be passed. 

Ciause 4. No capitation or other direct tax shall be laid, unless in proportion 
to the census or enumeration hereinbefore directed to be taken. 

Crause 5. No tax or duty shall be laid on articles exported from any State. 

CrausE 6. No preference shall be given by any regulation of commerce or rev- 
enue to the ports of one State over those of another; nor shall vessels bound to, 
or from, one State, be obliged to enter, clear, or pay duties in another. 

CLAusE 7. No money shall be drawn from the treasury but in consequence of 
appropriations made by law; and a regular statement and account of the receipts 
and expenditures of all public money shall be published from time to time. 

CrausE 8. No title of nobility shall be granted by the United States: And no 
person holding any office of profit or trust under them, shall, without the consent 
of the Congress, accept of any present, emolument, office, or title, of any kind 
whatever, from any king, prince, or foreign State. 


SECTION X.—CravsE 1. No State shall enter into any treaty, alliance, or 
confederation; grant letters of marque and reprisal; coin money; emit bills of credit; 
make any thing but gold and silver coin a tender in payment of debts; pass any 
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bill of attainder, ex post facto law, or law impairing the obligation of contracts, or 
grant any title of nobility. : 

CLausE 2. No State shall, without the consent of the Congress, lay any impost 
or duties on imports or exports, except what may be absolutely necessary for exe- 
cuting its inspection laws; and the net produce of all duties and impost, laid by 
any State on imports or exports, shall be for the use of the treasury of the United 
States; and all such laws shall be subject to the revision and control of the Con- 
gress. 

CLAUSE 3. No State shall, without the consent of Congress, lay any duty of 
tonnage, keep troops, or ships of war, in time of peace, enter into any agreement or 
compact with another State, or with a foreign power, or engage in war, unless 
actually invaded, or in such imminent danger as will not admit of delay. 


ARTICLE II.—Executive Department. 


SECTION I.—CtrauseE 1. The executive power shall be vested in a President 
of the United States of America. He shall hold his office during a term of four 
years, and, together with the Vice-President, chosen for the same term, be elected 
as follows: 

CLAUSE 2. Each State shall appoint, in such manner as the Legislature thereof 
may direct, a number of electors, equal to the whole number of senators and rep- 
resentatives to which the State may be entitled in the Congress; but no senator or 
representative, or person holding an office of trust or profit under the United States, 
shall be appointed an elector. 

CLAUSE 3.1 

CLausE 4. The Congress may determine the time of choosing the electors, and 
the day on which tuey shall give their votes; which day shall be the same through- 
out the United States. 

Ciause 5. No person except a natural-born citizen, or a citizen of the United 
States at the time of the adoption of this Constitution, shall be eligible to the 
office of President; neither shall any person be eligible to that office who shall not 
have attained to the age of thirty-five years, and been fourteen years resident 
within the United States. 

Cxause 6. In case of the removal of the President from office, or of his death, 
resignation, or inability to discharge the powers and duties of the said office, the 
same shall devolve on the Vice-President, and the Congress may by law provide 
for the case of removal, death, resignation, or inability, both of the President and 
Vice-President, declaring what officer shall then act as President; and such officer 
shall act accordingly until the disability be removed, or a President shall be elected. 

Ciause 7. The President shall, at stated times, receive for his services a com- 
pensation which shall neither be increased nor diminished during the period for 
which he shall have been elected, and he shall not receive within that period any 
other emolument from the United States, or any of them. 

CLAusE 8. Before he enter on the execution of his office, he shall take the fol- 


1 This clause is no longer in force. Amendment XII. has superseded it. 
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lowing oath or affirmation:—‘‘I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will faithfully 
execute the office of President of the United States, and will, to the best of my 
ability, preserve, protect, and defend the Constitution of the United States.” 


SECTION II.—CuausE 1. The President shall be commander-in-chief of the 
army and navy of the United States, and of the militia of the several States, when 
called into the actual service of the United States; he may require the opinion, in 
writing, of the principal officer in each of the executive departments, upon any 
subject relating to the duties of their respective offices; and he shall have power to 
grant reprieves and pardons for offences against the United States, except in cases 
of impeachment. 

CLAUSE 2. He shall have power, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, to make treaties, provided two thirds of the senators present concur; and 
he shall nominate, and by and with the advice and consent of the Senate shall ap- 
point, ambassadors, other public ministers and consuls, judges of the Supreme 
Court, and all other officers of the United States, whose appointments are not 
herein otherwise provided for, and which shall be established by law; but the Con- 
gress may by law vest the appointment of such inferior officers, as they think 
proper, in the President alone, in the courts of law, or in the heads of department. 

CLAUSE 3. The President shall have power to fill up all vacancies that may 
happen during the recess of the Senate, by granting commissions which shall ex- 
pire at the end of their next session. 


SECTION III.—He shall from time to time give to the Congress information 
of the state of the Union, and recommend to their consideration such measures as 
he shall judge necessary and expedient; he may, on extraordinary occasions, con- 
vene both Houses, or either of them, and in case of disagreement between them 
with respect to the time of adjournment, he may adjourn them to such time as 
he shall think proper; he shall receive ambassadors and other public ministers; 
he shall take care that the laws be faithfully executed, and shall commission all 
the officers of the United States. 


SECTION IV.—The President, Vice-President, and all civil officers of the 
United States, shall be removed from office on impeachment for, and conviction 
of, treason, bribery, or other high crimes and misdemeanors. 


ARTICLE III.—Judicial Department. 


SECTION I.—The judicial power of the United States shall be vested in one 
Supreme Court, and in such inferior courts as the Congress may from time to time 
ordain and establish. The judges, both of the Supreme and inferior courts, shall 
hold their offices during good behavior, and shall, at stated times, receive for their 


services a compensation which shall not be diminished during their continuance in 
office. 
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SECTION II.—Cravse 1.1. The judicial power shall extend to all cases, in 
law and equity, arising under this Constitution, the laws of the United States, and 
treaties made, or which shall be made, under their authority;—to all cases affect- 
ing ambassadors, other public ministers, and consuls;—to all cases of admiralty 
and maritime jurisdiction;—to controversies to which the United States shall be 
a party;—to controversies between two or more States;—between a State and 
citizens of another State;—between citizens of different States;—between citizens 
of the same State claiming lands under grants of different States, and between a 
State or the citizens thereof, and foreign states, citizens, or subjects. 

CLAUSE 2. In all cases affecting ambassadors, other public ministers and con- 
suls, and those in which a State shall be party, the Supreme Court shall have orig- 
inal jurisdiction. In all the other cases before mentioned, the Supreme Court 
shall have appellate jurisdiction, both as to law and fact, with such exceptions and 
under such regulations as the Congress shall make. 

Cause 3. The trial of all crimes, except in cases of impeachment, shall be by 
jury, and such trial shall be held in the State where the said crimes shall have been 
committed; but when not committed within any State, the trial shall be at such 
place or places as the Congress may by law have directed. 


SECTION III.—Ctause x. Treason against the United States shall consist 
only in levying war against them, or in adhering to their enemies, giving them aid 
-and comfort. No person shall be convicted of treason, unless on the testimony 
of two witnesses to the same overt act, or on confession in open court. 

CLAUSE 2. The Congress shall have power to declare the punishment of treason; 
but no attainder of treason shall work corruption of blood, or forfeiture, except 
during the life of the person attainted. 


ARTICLE IV.—General Provisions. 


SECTION I.—Full faith and credit shall be given in each State to the public 
acts, records, and judicial proceedings of every other State; and the Congress may 
by general laws prescribe the manner in which such acts, records, and proceedings 
shall be proved, and the effect thereof. 


SECTION II—Ctause 1. The citizens of each State shall be entitled to all 
privileges and immunities of citizens in the several States. 

CiausE 2. A person charged in any State with treason, felony, or other crime, 
who shall flee from justice, and be found in another State, shall, on demand of the 
executive authority of the State from which he fled, be delivered up, to be removed 
to the State having jurisdiction of the crime. 

CLAusE 3. No person held to service or labor in one State, under the laws 
thereof, escaping into another, shall in consequence of any law or regulation therein, 
be discharged from such service or labor, but shall be delivered up on claim of the 
party to whom such service or labor may be due. 

1 This clause has been modified by Amendment XI. 
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SECTION III.—Czausr 1. New States may be admitted by the Congress 
into this Union; but no new State shall be formed or erected within the jurisdiction 
of any other State; nor any State be formed by the junction of two or more States, 
or parts of States, without the consent of the Legislatures of the States concerned 
as well as of the Congress. 

CLAUSE 2. The Congress shall have power to dispose of and make all needful 
rules and regulations respecting the territory or other property belonging to the 
United States; and nothing in this Constitution shall be so construed as to preju- 
dice any claims of the United States, or of any particular State. 


SECTION IV.—The United States shall guarantee to every State in this 
Union a republican form of Government, and shall protect each of them against 
invasion, and on application of the Legislature, or of the executive (when the Leg- 
islature can not be convened), against domestic violence. 


ARTICLE V.—Power of Amendment. 


The Congress, whenever two thirds of both houses shall deem it necessary, 
shall propose amendments to this Constitution, or, on the application of the Legis- 
latures of two thirds of the several States, shall call a convention for proposing 
amendments, which, in either case, shall be valid to all intents and purposes, as 
part of this Constitution, when ratified by the Legislatures of three fourths of the 
several States, or by conventions in three fourths thereof, as the one or the other 
mode of ratification may be proposed by the Congress; provided that no amend- 
ment which may be made prior to the year one thousand eight hundred and eight 
shall in any manner affect the first and fourth clauses in the ninth section of the 


first article; and that no State, without its consent, shall be deprived of its equal 
suffrage in the Senate. 


ARTICLE ViI.—Miscellaneous Provisions. 


CrausE 1. All debts contracted, and engagements entered into, before the adop- 
tion of this Constitution, shall be as valid against the United States under this 
Constitution, as under the Confederation. 

CLausE 2. This Constitution, and the laws of the United States which shall be 
made in pursuance thereof; and all treaties made, or which shall be made, under 
the authority of the United States, shall be the supreme law of the land; and the 
judges in every State shall be bound thereby, any thing in the Constitution or 
laws of any State to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Cause 3. The senators and representatives before mentioned, and the mem- 
bers of the several State Legislatures, and all executive and judicial officers, both 
of the United States and of the several States, shall be bound by oath or affirma- 
tion to support this Constitution; but no religious test shall ever be required as a 
qualification to any office or public trust under the United States. 
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ARTICLE VII.—Ratification of the Constitution. 


The ratification of the conventions of nine States shall be sufficient for the estab- 
lishment of this Constitution between the States so ratifying the same. 


Done in convention, by the unanimous consent of the States present, the 
seventeenth day of September, in the year of our Lord one thousand 
seven hundred and eighty-seven, and of the independence of the United 


States of America the twelfth. 


In witness whereof we have hereunto subscribed our names. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON, 
President, and Deputy from Virginia. 


CONSENT OF THE STATES PRESENT:! 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
Joun Lancpon, 
NicHoLas GILMAN. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
NATHANIEL GORHAM, 
Rurvus Kine. 


CONNECTICUT. 
WILLIAM SAMUEL JOHNSON, 
RoGER SHERMAN. 


NEW YORK. 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON. 


NEW JERSEY. 
Wittram Livincston, 
Davw BREARLEY, 
WILLIAM PATERSON, 
JONATHAN DAYTON. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 
THomMAS MIFFLIN, 
RoBERT Morris, 
GEORGE CLYMER, 
‘THOMAS FITZSIMONS, 
JARED INGERSOL, 
James WILSON, 
GOUVERNEUR Morris. 


Attest: 


DELAWARE. 
GEORGE ReaD, 
GUNNING BEDFORD, JR., 
JouNn Dickinson, 
RiIcHARD BASSETT, 
JacosB Broom. 


MARYLAND. 
James McHenry, 
DANIEL OF St. THOMAS JENIFER, 
DANIEL CARROLL. 


VIRGINIA. 
JoHN Brarr, 
James Manison, Jr. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
WitiiAM BLount, 
RicHARD DOBBS SPAIGHT, 
Hucu WILLIAMSON. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
JoHN RUTLEDGE, 
CHARLES C. PINCKNEY, 
CHARLES PINCKNEY, 
PIeERcE BUTLER. 


GEORGIA. 
WiriraM Few, 
ABRAHAM BALDWIN. 


WILLIAM JACKSON, Secretary. 


1 Rhode Island was not represented in the Federal Convention. 
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AMENDMENTS! 


To the Constitution of the United States, Ratified according to the Pro- 
visions of the Fifth Article of the Foregoing Constitution. 


ARTICLE I.—Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of 
religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or abridging the freedom of 
speech, or of the press; or the right of the people peaceably to assemble, and to 
petition the government for redress of grievances. 


ARTICLE II.—A well-regulated militia being necessary to the security of a 
free State, the right of the people to keep and bear arms shall not be infringed. 


ARTICLE III.—No soldier shall, in time of peace, be quartered in any house, 
without the consent of the owner, nor in time of war, but in a manner to be pre- 
scribed by law. 


ARTICLE IV.—The right of the people to be secure in their persons, houses, 
papers, and effects, against unreasonable searches and seizures, shall not be vio- 
lated, and no warrants shall issue, but upon probable cause, supported by oath or 
affirmation, and particularly describing the place to be searched, and the persons 
or things to be seized. 


ARTICLE V.—No person shall be held to answer for a capital or otherwise in- 
famous crime, unless on a presentment or indictment of a grand jury, except in 
cases arising in the land or naval forces, or in the militia, when in actual service in 
time of war and public danger; nor shall any person be subject for the same offence 
to be twice put in jeopardy of life or limb; nor shall be compelled in any criminal 
case to be a witness against himself, nor to be deprived of life, liberty, or property, 
without due process of law; nor shall private property be taken for public use 
without just compensation. 


ARTICLE VI.—In all criminal prosecutions, the accused shall enjoy the right 
to a speedy and public trial, by an impartial jury of the State and district wherein 
the crime shall have been committed, which district shall have been previously 
ascertained by law, and to be informed of the nature and cause of the accusation; 
to be confronted with the witnesses against him; to have compulsory process for 
obtaining witnesses in his favor, and to have the assistance of counsel for his 
defence. 


ARTICLE VII.—In suits at common law, where the value in controversy shall 
exceed twenty dollars, the right of trial by jury shall be preserved, and no fact tried 
by a jury shall be otherwise re-examined in any court of the United States, than 
according to the rules of common law. 


ARTICLE VIII.—Excessive bail shall not be required, nor excessive fines im- 
posed, nor cruel and unusual punishments inflicted. 


1 Amendments I. to X. were declared in force December rs, 1701. 
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ARTICLE IX.—The enumeration in the Constitution of certain rights, shall 
not be construed to deny or disparage others retained by the people. 


ARTICLE X.—The powers not delegated to the United States by the Constitu- 
tion, nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to the States respectively, or 
to the people. 


ARTICLE XI.1The judicial power of the United States shall not be con- 
strued to extend to any suit in law or equity, commenced or prosecuted against one 
of the United States by citizens of another State, or by citizens or subjects of any 
foreign state. 


ARTICLE XII.2—The electors shall meet in their respective States, and vote 
by ballot for President and Vice-President, one of whom, at least, shall not be an 
inhabitant of the same State with themselves; they shall name in their ballots the 
person voted. for as President, and in distinct ballots the person voted for as Vice- 
President; and they shall make distinct lists of all persons voted for as President, 
and of all persons voted for as Vice-President, and of the number of votes for each, 
which lists they shall sign and certify, and transmit sealed to the seat of the govern- 
ment of the United States, directed to the president of the Senate;—the president 
of the Senate shall, in the presence of the Senate and House of Representatives, 
open all the certificates, and the votes shall then be counted;—the person having 
the greatest number of votes for President, shall be the President, if such number 
be a majority of the whole number of electors appointed; and if no person have 
such majority, then from the persons having the highest numbers not exceeding 
three on the list of those voted for as President, the House of Representatives shall 
choose immediately, by ballot, the President. But in choosing the President, the 
votes shall be taken by States, the representation from each State having one vote; 
a quorum for this purpose shall consist of a member or members from two thirds 
of the States, and a majority of all the States shall be necessary to a choice. And 
if the House of Representatives shall not choose a President whenever the right 
of choice shall devolve upon them, before the fourth day of March next following, 
then the Vice-President shall act as President, as in the case of the death or other 
constitutional disability of the President. The person having the greatest number 
of votes as Vice-President, shall be the Vice-President, if such number be a major- 
ity of the whole number of electors appointed; and if no person have a majority, 
then from the two highest numbers on the list, the Senate shall choose the Vice- 
President; a quorum for the purpose shall consist of two thirds of the whole number 
of senators, and a majority of the whole number shall be necessary to a choice. 
But no person constitutionally ineligible to the office of President shall be eligible 
to that of Vice-President of the United States. 


ARTICLE XIII.3—Secrion 1. Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, ex- 
cept as a punishment for crime, whereof the person shall have been duly convicted, 
shall exist within the United ase or any place subject to their jurisdiction. 


1 Declared in force January 8, 1 2 Declared in force September 25, 1804. 
3 Reba e in force December 18, 1865. 
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Section 2. Congress shall have power to enforce this article by appropriate 
legislation. 


ARTICLE XIV.1—Section 1. All persons born or naturalized in the United 
States, and subject to the jurisdiction thereof, are citizens of the United States 
and of the State wherein they reside. No State shall make or enforce any law 
which shall abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens of the United States; 
nor shall any State deprive any person of life, liberty, or property, without due 
process of law, nor deny to any person within its jurisdiction the equal protection 
of the laws. 

SECTION 2. Representatives shall be appointed among the several States ac- 
cording to their respective numbers, counting the whole number of persons in each 
State excluding Indians not taxed. But when the right to vote at any election for 
the choice of electors for President and Vice-President of the United States, rep- 
resentatives in Congress, the executive or judicial officers of a State, or the members 
of the Legislature thereof, is denied to any of the male inhabitants of such State, 
being twenty-one years of age and citizens of the United States, or in any way 
abridged except for participation in rebellion or other crime, the basis of represen- 
tation therein shall be reduced in the proportion which the number of such male 
citizens shall bear to the whole number of male citizens twenty-one years of age in 
such State. 

Section 3. No person shall be a senator or representative in Congress, or 
elector of President or Vice-President, or hold any office, civil or military, under 
the United States, or under any State, who having previously taken an oath as a 
member of Congress, or as an officer of the United States, or as a member of any 
State Legislature, or as an executive or judicial officer of any State, to support the 
Constitution of the United States, shall have engaged in insurrection or rebellion 
against the same, or given aid or comfort to the enemies thereof. But Congress 
may, by a vote of two thirds of each house, remove such disability. 

SEcTION 4. The validity of the public debt of the United States, authorized by 
law, including debts incurred for payment of pension and bounties for services in 
suppressing insurrection or rebellion, shall not be questioned. But neither the 
United States nor any State shall assume or pay any.debt or obligation incurred in 
aid of insurrection or rebellion against the United States, or any claim for the loss 
or emancipation of any slave; but all such debts, obligations, and claims shall be 
held illegal and void. 

Section 5. The Congress shall have power to enforce, by appropriate legisla- 
tion, the provisions of this article. 


ARTICLE XV.2—Section 1. The rights of citizens of the United States to 
vote shall not be denied or abridged by the United States, or by any State, on 
account of race, color, or previous condition of servitude. 


Section 2. The Congress shall have power to enforce this article by appropriate 
legislation. 


1 Declared in force July 28, 1868. 2 Declared in force March 30, 1870. 
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ARTICLE XVI.A—The Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes on 
incomes from whatever source derived, without apportionment among the several 
States, and without regard to any census or enumeration. 


ARTICLE XVII.*—Section 1. The Senate of the United States shall be com- 
posed of two Senators from each State, elected by the people thereof, for six years; 
and each Senator shall have one vote. The electors in each State shall have the 
qualifications requisite for electors of the most numerous branch of the State 
legislature. 

SECTION 2. When vacancies happen in the representation of any State in the 
Senate, the executive authority of such State shall issue writs of election to fill 
such vacancies: Provided. that the legislature of any State may empower the execu- 
tive thereof to make temporary appointments until the people fill the vacancies 
by election as the legislature may direct. 

SECTION 3. This amendment shall not be so construed as to affect the election 
or term of any Senator chosen before it becomes valid as part of the Constitution. 


ARTICLE XVIII.3—Section 1. After one year from the ratification of this 
article, the manufacture, sale, or transportation of intoxicating liquors within, the 
importation thereof into, or the exportation thereof from, the United States and 
all territory subject to the jurisdiction thereof for beverage purposes is hereby 
prohibited. 

SECTION 2. The Congress and the several States shall have concurrent power 
to enforce this article by appropriate legislation. 

SECTION 3. This article shall be inoperative unless it shall have been ratified 
as an amendment to the Constitution by the legislatures of the several States, as 
provided in the Constitution, within seven years of the submission thereof to the 
States by the Congress. 


ARTICLE XIX.4—Section 1. The right of citizens of the United States to 
vote shall not be denied or abridged by the United States, or by any State, on 


account of sex. 
SECTION 2. Congress shall have power, by appropriate legislation, to enforce 


the provisions of this article. 


1 Declared in force February 25, 1913. ? Declared in force May 31, 1913. 
3 Declared in force January 16, 1920. « Declared in force August 26, 1920. 
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10. 


die 


12: 


13. 


SUGGESTIONS AND PROBLEMS FOR THE PUPIL 


What colonies united to form the New England Confederation, and what 
were its purposes and results? What was Franklin’s plan of Union, 
and why was it not adopted? What did the Stamp Act Congress do? 
What was the leading object of the Committees of Correspondence? 

Under what circumstances was the first meeting of the Continental Con- 
gress held? What led the colonies to adopt the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence? 

When did the States adopt the Articles of Confederation? Explain the 
weakness of the central governing power, Congress, under the Articles 
of Confederation. Tell what you can about the Annapolis Conven- 
tion; the Constitutional Convention. 

Under the Constitution, what are the three departments of our govern- 
ment? Which of them makes the laws? Which sees that they are 
carried out? Which interprets them and tries cases arising under them ? 

Of what does the legislative department consist? How are members of 
the House of Representatives elected? For how long? What are 
their qualifications ? 

How many people does each member of the House represent? What 
is the unit of representation? How can you find the number of rep- 
resentatives in any State? How many in your own? Why? 

What do the senators represent? How are they elected and for what 
term of office? What are their qualifications? 

What exclusive functions has the House? the Senate? 


. What are the qualifications of the President? How is he elected? For 


what term of office is he elected? What is meant by the impeachment 
of the President? 

What is the President’s cabinet? How many members had Washing- 
ton’s cabinet? How many in the cabinet now? What are the duties 
of the cabinet officers ? 

Name the various kinds of national courts. How many judges are there 
in the Supreme Court? How are they appointed and what is their 
term of office? Why should we have national courts ? 

Explain the three courses which a bill must take in order to become a 
law. Name the powers of Congress enumerated in the chart. 

What military power has the President? How are treaties and impor- 
tant appointments made? *What duties of the President are named 
in the chart? 


No. 


Cn AnBW NH 


Name. 


Delaware*s 3 shor 
Pennsylvania....... 
New Jersey. crocs 
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New Hampshire... . 
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Tennessee.......... 
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Mississippi......... 
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TABLE OF STATES AND TERRITORIES 


Date of 


Area in 


Admis- | Square | oO Census 
1787 2,050 223,003 - 
1787 45,215 | 8,720,017 
1787 7,816 | 3,158,900 
1788 59,475 | 2,895,832 
1788 4,990 | 1,380,631 
1788 8,315 | 3,852,356 
1788 12,210 1,449,061 
1788 30,570 | 1,683,724 
1788 9,305 443,083 
1788 42,450 | 2,309,187 
1788 49,£70 | 10,384,829 
1789 52,250 | 2,559,123 
1790 1,250 004,397 
1791 9,505 352,428 
1792 40,400 2,416,630 
1796 42,050 | 2,337,883 
1802 41,000 | 5,759,394 
1812 48,720 1,798,509 
1816 36,350 | 2,930,390 
1817 46,810 1,790,618 
1818 56,650 | 6,485/280 
1819 52,250 | 2,348,174 
1820 33,040 768,014 
1821 69,415 | 3,404,055 
1836 53,850 | 1,752,204 
1837 58,915 | 3,668,412 
1845 58,680 968,470 
1845 265,780 | 4,663,228 
1846 56,025 2,404,021 
1848 56,040 | 2,632,067 
1850 158,360 | 3,426,861 
1858 83,365 | 2,387,125 
1859 96,030 783,389 
1861 82,080 1,760,257 
1863 24,780 1,463,701 
1864 110,700 77,407 


1In 1920 the total number of representatives in Congress was 435. 


number of senators in the Senate, and the result is 531 electoral votes. 
2The dates opposite the first thirteen—the ‘Original Thirteen’’—indicate the year when the 


States ratified the Constitution. 
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Represen- 

tatives in 

Congress 
1920. 


Add to this number 96 for the 
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TABLE OF STATES AND TERRITORIES—Continued 


Represen- 

Population tatives in 

1920 Census, Congress 
1920. 


Area in 
Name. Adm Square 
Miles. 


fon) 


INebraskay jase 77,510 | 1,296,372 
Colorado 103,925 937,029 
North Dakota 70,795 645,680 
South Dakota...... 77,050 636,547 


146,080 548,889 
69,180 1,356,621 
84,800 431,886 
97,890 194,402 
84,970 449,396 
70,430 2,028,283 

122,580 360,350 

ATIZON Gage es cere ee 113,020 333,903 

District of Columbia 70 437,571 


Leal 
ww OhWAAIRUMN DOO 


HH ONT NMNNWW 


TERRITORIES AND DEPENDENCIES 


Date Area in Population, 
Acquired. | Square Miles. 1920 Census 


1867 590,884 54,899 
1898 6,449 255,912 
1898 3,434 1,299,809 


1898 210 13,275 
1898 115,026 10,350,640 
1899 8,056 
Panama Canal Zone 1904 22,858 
Virgingisiands <ios..cacievcna ee eee LOE 7 26,051 


1 One of the Samoan Group. 


APPENDIX F 
PRESIDENTS OF THE UNITED STATES 


President. 


George Washington....... 


sOlaieAdamS s.r eee 
Thomas Jefferson......... 
James Madison........... 
James Monroes. <2 4. : j2<: 
John Quincy Adams....... 
Andrew Jackson.......... 
Martin Van Buren........ 
William Henry Harrison... 
Hohuehyleraserr ser cree, a: 


James Knox Polk........:. 
Zachary Taylor )......--- 
Millard Fillmore.......... 


Branklin Pierce... .... «....2. 


James Buchanan.......... 
Abraham Lincoln......... 


Andrew Johnson.......... 


Ulysses Simpson Grant.... 
Rutherford Burchard Hayes 
James Abram Garfield..... 
Chester Alan Arthur.:.... 


Grover Cleveland......... 
Benjamin Harrison........ 
Grover Cleveland......... 
William McKinley........ 


Theodore Roosevelt....... 


William Howard Taft..... 
Woodrow Wilson.......... 
Warren Gamaliel Harding. . 


Massachusetts 
Tennessee. ... 


Tennessee. ... 
Louisiana... .. 
New York.... 


Pennsylvania.. 
Alhinoiseee eee 


New Jersey... 
Ohioweeaenee 


By Whom 
Elected. 


people... 
Federalists. 


Dem.-Rep. 
Dem.-Rep. 
Dem.-Rep. 
Dem.-Rep. 
Denver 


Term of Office. 


Two terms; 1789-1797. 
One term; 1797-1801. 
Two terms; 1801-1809. 
Two terms; 1809-1817. 
Two terms; 1817-1825. 
One term; 1825-1820. 
Two terms; 1829-1837. 
One tenm; 1837-1841. 
One month; 1841. 
3 yrs. It mos.; 1841—- 
1845. 
One term; 1845-1840. 
I yr. 4mos.; 1849, 1850. 
2 yrs. 8 mos.; 1850- 
1853. 


One term; 1853-1857. 

One term; 1857-1861. 

One term and 6 wks.; 
1861-1865. 

3 yrs. Io mos.; 1865— 
1869. 

Two terms; 1869-1877. 

One term; 1877-1881. 

6 mos. 15 days; 1881. 

3 yIs. 5 mos., 15 days; 
1881-1885. 

One term; 1885-1889. 

One term; 1889-1893. 

One term; 1893-1897. 

One term and 6% mos.; 
1897-1901. 

3 yrs. 5% mos, and one 
term; IQ0I—1909. 
One term; 1909-1913. 
Two terms; 1913-1921. 

192I— 
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APPENDIX G 
SOME HELPFUL METHOD BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 


An AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP COURSE IN UNITED STATES History: Gen- 
eral Course, Grades I-VIII; Course with Type Studies for Grades 
IV-V, VI, VII, and VIII. Published for The American School Citi- 
zenship League in 1920. (Scribner:) 

Bourne: The Teaching of History and Civics. (Longmans.) 

Study of History in the Elementary Schools, Report of the Committee of 
Eight. (Scribner.) 

Dewey: Democracy and Education: chapter on “Teaching of History.” 

Harrison: The Meaning of History. (Macmillan.) 

The Historical Outlook. Monthly.) (McKinley.) 

Mace: Method in History for Teachers and Students. (Rand-McNally.) 

McMurray: Special Method in History. (Macmillan.) 

Rosinson: The New History: Essays. (Macmillan.) 

Tryon: Teaching History in Junior and Senior High Schools. (Ginn.) 

Wavyiann: How to Teach American History. (Macmillan.) 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE ON SPECIAL FEATURES 
OF UNITED STATES HISTORY FOR 
TEACHERS AND PUPILS 


Parkman: La Salle and the Discovery of the Great West. (Little-Brown.) 
Turner: The Frontier in American History. (Holt.) 

SPARKS: Expansion of the American People. (Scott-Foresman.) 
ROOSEVELT: Winning of the West. (Putnam.) 

LopceE: Story of the Revolution. (Scribner.) 

BRrIGHAM: Geographical Influences in American History. (Ginn.) 
Bocart: Economic History of the United States. (Longmans.) 
VAN METRE: Economic History of the United States. (Holt.) 
Wricut: Industrial Evolution. (Scribner.) 

Ruoves: History of the Civil War. (Macmillan.) 

Burcess: Civil War and the Constitution.. 2 vols. (Scribner.) 
Paxson: Recent History of the United States. (Houghton-Mifflin.) 
Hawortu: United States in Our Own Times. (Scribner.) 
Latané: From Isolation to Leadership. (Doubleday.) 


SOURCE READINGS 


The Old South Leaflets. (Dir.O.S. W., Old South Meeting House, Boston.) 

Hart: American History Told by Contemporaries. (Macmillan.) 

Hart: Source Book of American History. (Macmillan.) 

JAMESON: Original Narratives of Early American History. (Scribner.) 
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INDEX 


Abolitionists, 283-284, 550 

Adams, Charles Francis, 351 

Adams, John, 145; presidency, of, 199-2013 
sketch of, 199 

Adams, John Quincy, sketch of, 240, 285 

Adams, Samuel, 132-136, 138-139 

Agricultural schools and colleges, 542, 560 

Agriculture, Department of, 455 

Agriculture, in colonial times, 103, 109, 1133 
in the South, 373-374; in the West, 382- 
385; experiment stations in, 542; new 
era in, 455-457 

Aguinaldo, 430-431 

Airplane, 467-468, 509-510 

Alabama Claims, 419, 563 

Alabama, Confederate cruiser, 350-352 

Alabama secedes, 318 

Alaska, purchase of, 398, 556 

Albany (Fort Orange), 73 

Albany Plan of Union, 120 

Algonquin Indians, 18 

Alien and sedition laws, 200-201 

Allen, Ethan, 141 

Allied Powers, 496 

Alsace and Lorraine, 530 

America, naming of, 12; found to be a con- 
tinent, 15; American beginnings of, 3, 
554 

American citizenship movement, 537 

American Federation of Labor, 562 

Americus Vespucius, 12-14, 554 

Amsterdam, New, 73-74 

Anesthetics discovered, 275 

Anderson, Major, 320, 322 

André (4n’dra), John, 168 

Andros, Sir Edmund, 67-68, 77 

Anglo-Venezuelan difficulty, 421-422, 560, 
563 

Antietam, battle of, 333-334 

Anti-Federalist party, 182, 198 

Anti-slavery movement, 282-285 

Appomattox Court House, Lee surrenders 
at, 354 py 

Arabic, torpedoed, 500 

Arbitration, 419-422, 437; court of, 444 

Arbitration treaties, 446; general, 564 

Arc light, 470 

Argonne (ar-gon’) Forest, 524-525 
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Arid and semi-arid region, 459-460 

Arizona, 381 

Arkansas secedes, 323 

Armada, Spanish, 35 

Army, Continental, 141 

Army Draft Bill, 597-508 

Arnold, Benedict, 141, 142, 155; treason of, 
168-169 

Arthur, Chester A., sketch of, 412 

Articles of Confederation, 175-177, 179, 558 

Asia, European trade with, 4-6 

Astoria, 279 

Atlantic cable, 479-471 

Atlantic Fleet, cruise of, 444 

Atlantic Ocean, feared by sailors, 6 

Australian Ballot System, 413 

Austria-Hungary, 448 


. Automobile, 466-467, 561 


Aztecs, 26 


Backwoodsmen, 160-163 

Bacon, Nathaniel, his rebellion, 46-48, 557 

Bahama Islands, Columbus at, 10 

Balboa discovers the Pacific, 14 

Baltimore attacked by the British, 229 

Baltimore, Lord, 48 

Bank, United States, 257-258 

Banking, national, system, 359-360 

Barbarian invasions, 3 

Barbary States, war with, 221 

Barclay, Captain, defeated by Perry on 
Lake Erie, 227 

Barry, John, 164 

Bean, William, 161 

Beauregard (b6’re-giird), General P. G: T., 
322 

Belgium, invasion of, 497-408 

Bell, A. G., 460 

Bennington, battle of, 153-154 

Benton, Thomas H., 256 

Bering Sea trouble, 421, 563 

Berkeley, Sir William, 46-48, 110 

Bessemer process, 462-464 

Big business, 401-417, 482-486, 562 

“Bill of Rights,” 183 

Bird Woman, 212-213 

Blaine, James G., 421 

Blanco, General, 423 
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Bland Silver Bill, 403 

Blockade, during War of 1812, 226-227; 
during Civil War, 326-327, 320, 348-351; 
of Cuban coast, 426; in World War, 498- 
409 

Bonhomme Richard, 164-165 

Boone, Daniel, 161 

Booth, J. Wilkes, 355 

Border ruffians, 303 

“Boston Massacre,” 131-132 

Boston Port Bill, 135 

Boston, settled, 59; evacuated by the Brit- 
ish, 143 

“Boston Tea Party,”’ 133-135 

Boundaries of the United States in 1783, 
172; Oregon, 281; Southwest, 286; be- 
tween Alaska and Canada, 430 

Boxer Rebellion, 437—438 

Braddock, General, his defeat, 94-95 

Bradford, Governor William, 57 

Bragg, General Braxton, 343 

Brandywine, battle of, 154 

Breckinridge, John C., 316 

Brewster, Elder, 57 

“Brotherhoods,” four, 408-409 

Brown, John, at Harper’s Ferry, 313-314 

Bryan, William Jennings, 415 

Buchanan (bi-kain’an), James, sketch of, 
310; presidency of, 310-320 

Budget system, 550 

Buell, General, 330 

Buffalo, 140 

Buffaloes, 380, 557 

Bull Run, first battle of, 324; second battle 
of, 333 

Bunker Hill, battle of, 142-143 

Burgoyne, General, his invasion, 154-156; 
his surrender, 155 

Burke, Edmund, 130 

Burnside, General Ambrose E., 334 

Burr, Aaron, 204; his conspiracy, 219 


Cabinet, the President’s, tor 

Cable, Atlantic, 470-471; Pacific, 470-471 

Cabot, John, seeks the Northwest Passage, 
12; explores the coast of North America, 
12, 554 

Cabot, Sebastian, 12 

Cahokia, 162 

Calhoun, John C., and nullification, 254-255 

California, seeks admission to the Union, 
294; admitted to the Union, 297 

Cambridge, 143 

Camden, battle of, 166 

Canada, 142 

Canal, Isthmian, 439; Erie, 240-241; Pan- 
ama, 438-441 


INDEX 


Canning, George, 235 

Canonicus, 57 

Cape Cod, 56 

Cape of Good Hope, 8 

Cape Verde Islands, Cervera’s fleet at, 426 

Carolina, North and South, early history 
of, 52 

Carranza, Venustiano, 452 

Carteret, Sir George, 81 

Cartier (kir-tya’), Jacques, 82, 555 

Carver, John, 57 

Catholics, 48 

Cattle-raising, 459-460 

Cavaliers, 46-47 

Cedar Creek, battle of, 346-347 

Central Powers, 496 

Cervera, Admiral, 426 

Chambersburg, 346 

Champlain (sham-plan’), 83, 555 

Champlain, Lake, 83, 152 

Chancellorsville, battle of, 335 

Charles I, 53, 66 

Charles II, 53, 66, 76 

Charleston, 166, 325 

Charter Oak, 68 

Charters, 40, 40, 556, 559 

Chase, Chief Justice, 360 

Chateau-Thierry (sha-t6-ty-€+ré’), 522-523 

Chattanooga, battle of, 343-344 

Cherokee Indians, 18 

Chesapeake, Leopard fires upon, 220 

Chicago, 261-262 

Chickamauga, battle of, 343 

Chickasaw Indians, 17 

Chile, trouble with, 420 ; 

China and the “‘open door,” 437, 536 

Chinese immigration, 394-305, 563 

Choctaw Indians, 17 

Christian Commission, 357-358 

Church of England, 54 

Cities, growth of, 547-548, 561 

Civil rights of the freedmen, 369 

Civil service reform, 411-412 

Civil War, principal steps toward, 317; 
principal events of, 322-355; results of, 
360-361, 557 

Clark, George Rogers, in the Northwest, 
162-163 

Clay, Henry, 257, 2096 

Clayton Act, 484 : 

Clayton-Bulwer convention, 438 

Clermont, 215-216 

Cleveland, Grover, sketch of, 412; and 
civil service reform, 412; 414, 415, 422, 
429 . \ 

Clinton, DeWitt, and Erie Canal, 240-241 

Clinton, General, 166, 171 


INDEX 


Coal, anthracite, 461; bituminous, 462; 
strike, 407-408 

Cold Harbor, battle of, 345 

Cold storage, 461 

Coligny (ko-lén’ye), 31 

Collective bargaining, 404; 562 

Colleges, 105, 113, 273 

Colonies, government in, 117-121, 556 

Colonies, groups of, 102, 556 

Colonies, life in the New England, 102-108, 
556; life in the Southern, to9-112, 556; 
life in the Middle, 112-115, 556 

Colombia, Republic of, 439 

Colored troops in Civil War, 341-342 

Columbia River, 213, 279 

Columbia University, 113 

Columbus, Christopher, his plans, 8; his 
difficulties, 8; first voyage of, 9, 554; 
tfials on his first voyage, 9; discovers 
America, 10; other voyages, 10-11 

Commission form of government, 490 

Committees of Correspondence, 133 

Compromise, Missouri, 244; with South 
Carolina, 257; of 1850, 295-2907, 559 

Concord, battle of, 139-140 

Confederate States of America, organiza- 
tion of, 318 

Confederation, Articles of, 175, 180 

Congress, 181 (see text of Constitution) 

Congress, Continental, first meeting of, 136; 
second meeting of, 141; has little power, 
159, 175-177 

Connecticut, settlement of, 62-63; and the 
Northwest Territory, 177 

Conscription, in Civil War, 342-343 

Conservation of natural resources, 479-480, 
549, 560 

Constantinople captured by the Turks, 6 

Constitution captures the Guerriére, 226 

Constitution of the United States, events 
leading to, 179-180; compromises in, 180— 
181; ratified, 182, 557; strict and liberal 
construction of, 192, 244-245; 558 

Constitutional Convention, 179-182 

Continental currency, 159 

Conway Cabal, 157-158 

Co-operation among nations, 449-450 

Cornwallis, General, 150, 166-171 

Coronado, 30-31 

Cortez conquers Mexico, 2 

Cost of living, high, 544-547 

Cotton exports, 326-327, 350, 563 

Cotton-gin, invention of, 194 

Council of Defense, National, 505 

Court of Arbitration, 444 

Cowpens, battle of, 170 ; 

Creek Indians, defeat of, 237 
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Crittenden, John J., 321 
Cromwell, Oliver, 54 
Cromwell, Richard, 54 


Crown Point, Fort, Americans capture, 141- C ys 


142; Burgoyne captures, 152 
Crusades, 4-5; 554 
Cuba, island of, 10 
Cuba, Republic of, 434-435 
Cuban Reciprocity Act, 435-436 
Cubans rise against Spain, 423 
Cunard Steamship Line, 266 
Currency and Banking Law, 487 


Dairy, industry, 457 

Dakota, North, 381 

Dakota, South, 381 

Dale, Sir Thomas, 43-44 

Danish West Indies, purchase of, 436, 556 

Darien, Isthmus of, 30 

Daughters of Liberty, 126 

Davenport, John, 62 

Davis, Jefferson, sketch of, 318; elected 
President of the Confederacy, 318; 326 

Dawes, William, 139 

Declaration of Independence, 144-145, 558 

““Decrees,”’ 221 

Delaware, early history of, 82 

Delaware, Lord, 43 

De Leon, discovers Florida, 28 

Democratic party, 199, 246, 315, 414-415, 
559 

Democratic-Republican party, 190, 245 

“Deposits, removal of,” 258 

De Soto, discovers the Mississippi, 31 

Detroit, 227 

Dewey, Admiral George, 426 

Diaz, Bartholomew, 6 

Diaz, Porfirio, 450 

Dictaphone, 469 

Dingley tariff, 415-416 

Dinwiddie, Governor, 92-93 

Discoveries, by the Portuguese, 6-7; by the 
Spaniards, 9-11, 14-15, 28-31; by the 
English, 12; by the Dutch, 71-72; by 
the French, 82-88 

District of Columbia, slavery in, 285, 207 

Dominican Republic, 436 

Dorchester Heights, 143 

Douglas, Stephen A., 302, 312-313, 316 

Draft riots, 342 

Drake, Sir Francis, 36 

Dred Scott decision, 310-311, 550 

“Dry Farming,” 478 

Dutch, in New Netherland, 72-76, 5553 
reason for their failure, 76, 555 

Dutch West India Company, 71 

Dynamo, 470 
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Eads, Captain, and the Mississippi jetties, 
377-378 

Early, General, his raid in the Shenandoah, 
346 

Eaton, Theophilus, 62 

Education, 105, II0O—-I11, 113, 270-273, 378- 
380, 539-541, 558 

Eighteenth Amendment, 491-492 

Electoral Count Bill, 411 

Electricity, 469-472 

Elizabeth, Queen, 36 

Emancipation Proclamation, 340-341 

Embargo, 221-222 

Emergency Fleet Corporation, 515 

Employers’ organizations, 406, 562 

England, her need of America, 37-38; a col- 
onizing nation, 38-39; and the American 
Revolution, 122-144; impresses American 
seamen, 198, 219-220; injures American 
commerce, 221-224; and the Civil War, 
340-352; and the Alabama Claims, 410; 
and Venezuela, 421-422; 

Era of good feeling, 245 

Ericson, Leif, 16 

Ericsson, John, and the Monitor, 327-328 

Erie Canal, 240-241, 557, 561 

Erie, Lake, battle of, 227-228 

Expansion, territorial; backwoodsmen in 
the Revolution, 160-163; purchase of 
Louisiana, 209-211, 555-556; purchase 
of Florida, 235; annexation of Texas, 286; 
Mexican cession and Gadsden Purchase, 
289, 556; purchase of Alaska, 398; Ha- 
wali annexed, 429-430; Spanish cessions 
in 1899, 428 

Express companies, 488-489 


Factory system, 267-269 

Far Eastern problems, 535 

Farewell address, Washington’s, 235, 550 

Farragut, Admiral David G., at New Or- 
leans, 330; at Mobile Bay, 348-340 

Federal Reserve System, 487 

Federal Trade Commission, 484, 562 

Federalist party, 182, 190, 198, 204, 211, 
230-231 

Ferdinand, Archduke, 495, 558, 559 

Fifteenth Amendment, 369 

Filipinos, rebellion of, 431 

Fillmore, Millard, sketch of, 294 

Fisheries, in colonial days, 103; Newfound- 
land fisheries dispute arbitrated, 446 

Fitch, John, 216 

Five Forks, battie of, 353 

Five Nations (see Iroquois and Six Na- 
tions), 83 


INDEX 


Five-Power Naval Treaty, 536 

Flag, American, 155 

Flatboat, 207-208 

Florida, purchase of, 235, 555, 550 

Flying machine, 561 

Foch, Marshal, 522-523 

Food Control Bill, 506 

Foote, Commodore Andrew H., 329 

Foreign trade, growth of, 442 

Forest preservation, 478-479 

Fort Dearborn, 261 

Fort Donelson, 329 

Fort Du Quesne (dii kan), 93 

Fort Edward, 152 

Fort Henry, 329 

Fort le Boeuff (béff), 92 

Fort Lee, 148 

Fort McHenry, 229 

Fort Necessity, 94 

Fort Orange (Albany), 73 

Fort Sumter, 322 

Fort Ticonderoga, 141, 143, 152 

Fort Washington, 148 

Fortress Monroe, 332 

Four-Power Treaty, 536 

Fourteenth Amendment, 368, 558 

France, her struggle with England for con- 
trol in America, 91-100, 555; American 
treaty with, 153, 555; aids the Americans, 
156; at war with England, 156, 555; re- 
gains Louisiana, 210; injures American 
commerce, 221 

Franco-Prussian War, 448 

Franklin, Benjamin, 94; his plan of union, 
120-121; and the Declaration’ of Inde- 
pendence, 145; in France, 156 

Fredericksburg, battle of, 334 

Freedmen, and Southern legislation, 366; 
and education, 379-380 

Free Soilers, 305, 550 

French forts, or 

French missionaries and traders, 84-86, 555 

French Revolution, 196-107, 555, 550 


Yy French War, Last, causes of, 91-92; prin- 


cipal events of, 93-96; treaty of peace, 
98; other results of, 98-99 
Fugitive Slave Law, 2097 
Fulton, Robert, and the steamboat, 215-216 
Fur trade, 74, 76 


Gadsden Purchase, 289, 556 

Gage, General, 133, 135, 138 

Gang-plow, 384 

Garfield, James A., sketch of, 411; assas- 
sination of, 411 

Garrison, William Lloyd, and slavery, 283 

Gas-engine, 466 


INDEX 


Gates, General Horatio, 155-156, 166 

Genet (zhe-na), Citizen, defies Washington, 
107 

George III, 130, 144, 146, 172 

Georgia, early history of, 52-53; secedes, 
318 

Germantown, battle of, 156 

Germany, United, 448 

Gettysburg, battle of, 337-338 

Gettysburg speech, 356 

Gilbert, Sir Humphrey, 36 

Gold, discovery of in California, 291-203; 
in Colorado, 397; in Alaska, 399 

Gorges, Sir Ferdinando, 70 

Goschen, Edward, 497 

Grant, Ulysses S., at Fort Donelson, 320; 
at Shiloh, 330; at Vicksburg, 338-340; at 
Chattanooga, 344; sketches of, 345, 371; 
in campaigns about Richmond, 344-345; 
368; captures Lee’s army, 354; Presi- 
dent, 371 

Gray, Captain, 279 

Great Meadows, 93-04 

Greater America, 447, 449 

Greater England, 447, 449 

Greater France, 447, 449 

Greater Germany, 447, 449 

Greater Russia, 447, 449 

Greeks, culture of, 3 

Greenbacks, 350, 402 

Greene, General Nathanael, 169-170 

Greenland, 16 

Grenville, Lord, 123, 125 

Griffin’s Wharf, 134 

Guam, 428 

Guerriére (gar-ryar), captured, 226 

Guilford Court House, battle of, 170 

Guthrie, 392 


Hague, The, 444 

“Hail, Columbia,”’ 200 

Haiti, 10, 436, 563 

Hale, Nathan, 148 

Half Moon, 7% 

Halifax, 143 

Hamilton, Alexander, 180; favors a strong 
union, 191-193; financial policy of, 192; 
killed by Burr, 219 

Hamilton, Colonel, 162-163 

Hampton Roads, 327, 426 

Hancock, John, 138, 1309, 141, 145 

Harding, Warren G., sketch of, 533; 533- 
536 

Harper’s Ferry, 313 

Harrison, Benjamin, sketch of, 414; elected 
President, 414; 429 
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Harrison, William Henry, 223, 228; sketch 
of, 279 

Hartford, 61, 62, 68, 231 

Hartford, at Mobile Bay, 349 

Hartford Convention, 230-231, 559 

Harvard College, 105 

Havana, 423 

Hawaiian Islands, 429-430, 556 

Hay, Secretary John, 437 

Hay-Pauncefote treaty, 563 

Hayes, Rutherford B., sketch of, 372; with- 
draws troops from the South, 372, 410 

Hayne, Robert Y., 255 

Henry, Patrick, 126-127, 135-136, 182 

Henry, Prince, 6 

Henry VII, 12 

Hessians, 144, 150 

Hispaniola, to 

Holland at war with England, 159 

Holy Alliance, 235, 560, 563 

Homestead Bill, 388, 474 

Hood, General John, 347-348 

Hooker, General Joseph, 33 5 

Hooker, Thomas, 62 

Hoover, Herbert C., 506 

House of Representatives, United States, 
elects Jefferson as President, 204; im- 
peaches Andrew Johnson, 369; in the Con- 
stitution (refer to text of Constitution) 

Household production in colonial times, 103, 
I13, 561 

Howe, Elias, 265 

Howe, General, 142, 147, 140, 155 

Hudson, Henry, discovers the 
River, 71, 551 

Hudson Bay Company, British, 281 

Hudson River, 147, 152 

Huerta, General, 450-452 

Hughes, Charles E., 453, 534, 536 

Huguenots (hi’ge-nots), in France, 31; 
their settlements, 31; Spanish destroy 
settlements of, 31-32 

Hull, Captain Isaac, 220 

Hull, General William, 227 


Hudson 


Idaho, 381 

Immigration, 305-307, 385-388, 304-395, 
537, 562 

Impeachment, President Johnson’s, 360 

Impressment of American seamen, 198 

Incandescent light, 470 

Incas, 25-26 

Income tax, 415, 416 

Indentured servants, 44-45 

Independence Hall, 145 

Independence of the United States, 145 

Independent Treasury, 264 
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Indian Territory, 301 

Indian wars, 65-66, Io1, 222-223, 388, 557 

Indians, division of, 17; dwellings of, 18, 22, 
23; occupations of, 19; their travel and 
trade, 20;. religion, 21; influence of, upon 
the white people, 26-27; 159-161; 388- 
391, 557 

Industrial independence, 253 

Industrial revolution, 250-252 

Initiative, 490, 558 

Intercolonial Wars, 90, 555 

Internal improvements, 244-246 

Interstate Commerce Act, 485-486 

Interstate Commerce Commission, 485-486, 
562 

Tron, 251-252, 461-464, 561 

“Tronsides, Old,” 226 

Iroquois (ir-d-kwoi’) Indians (see Five Na- 
tions and Six Nations), 72; and Cham- 
plain, 72; enemies of French, 72; and the 
fur trade, 74 

Irrigation, 474-477 

Isabella, Queen, 8 

Isthmian Canal Act, 439 

Italy, trouble with, 420 

Italy, United, 448 


Jackson, Andrew, at battle of New Orleans, 
230; in Florida, 235-236; presidency of, 
248-263; sketch of, 248; 558 

Jackson, Charles T., 275 

Jackson, Thomas J. (“Stonewall”), 324, 
332; sketch of, 335 

James I, 53, 54 

James II, 53 

Jamestown, settlement of, 41-42 

Japan, treaty with, 304-305, 562; 
treaty with, 395, 564 

Japanese immigration, 394-305 

Jay, John, ror, 108 

Jefferson, Thomas, writes Declaration of 
Independence, 145; opposes a liberal con- 
struction of the Constitution, 191-193; 

201; presidency of, 204; sketch of, 204 

Jesuit missionaries, 85-86 

John, King, of Portugal, 8 

Johnson, Andrew, presidency of, 365-360; 
sketch of, 365; his plan of reconstruction, 
366; impeached, 369 

Johnston, General Albert Sydney, 330 

Johnston, General Joseph E., 332, 354 

Joint High Commission, 410-411 

Joliet (zho-ly-a’), Louis, 86 

Jones, John Paul, 155, 164-165 


new 


Kansas, struggle for, 303-304; admitted to 
the Union, 304 
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Kansas-Nebraska Bill, 302, 557, 550 
Kaskaskia, 162 

Kearsarge sinks the Alabama, 351-352 
Kenesaw Mountain, battle of, 347 
Kentucky, resolutions, 201; life in, 206-207 
Key, Francis S., 229 

King George’s War, 91 

King Philip’s War, 6s—66 

King William’s War, 91 

King’s Mountain, battle of, 166 
Knights of Labor, 404 

Knox, General Henry, ror 

Ku-Klux Klan, 370-371 


Labor, in Virginia, 44, 45; in the North and 
the South, 307-309; railroad strikes, 406; 
unions, 267-268, 404-405; Knights of 
Labor, 404; American Federation of 
Labor, 404-405 

Labor-unions, 268, 404-405 

La Fayette (la-fa-yet’), sketch of, 154; in 
Virginia, 171 

Lake Erie, Perry’s victory on, 227-228 

Lands: railroad and Western, 259-261; 
speculation in Western, 262; public lands 
and Western expansion, 388; arid region 
and irrigation, 474-477; forest preserva- 
tions, 478-470 

La Salle (la-sal’), explores the Mississippi, 
86-88; his aims and work, 88 

Last French War, 91-100, 555, 556 

Latin-American states, 441, 452 

Lawrence, Perry’s flagship, 227 

League of Nations, 529-530, 560 

Lee, General Charles, 158, 159 

Lee, General Robert E., sketch of, 332; in 
Peninsular campaign, 332-333; at An- 
tietam, 333; at Fredericksburg, 334; at 
Chancellorsville, 335; at Gettysburg, 
337-338; in campaigns of 1864 and 186s, 
345, 353-354; his surrender, 354 

Lee, Henry, 168 

Lee, Richard Henry, 144 

Leisler, Jacob, leads an uprising against 
Andros, 77 

Lesseps, Ferdinand de, 430 

Lewis and Clark’s Expedition, 212-213 

Lexington, battle of, 139 

Liberator, William Lloyd Garrison’s, 283 

Liberty Loans, 510-512 

Liberty motor, 510 

Lincoln, Abraham, Lincoln-Douglas de- 
bates, 312-313; sketch of, 316; presi- 
dency of, 316-355; and Emancipation 
Proclamation, 340-341; 364-365 

“Line of Demarcation,” rx 

Linotype, 543 
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Literature, American, 543-544 

Livingston, Robert R., 211 

London Company, 40, 555 

Long Island, battle of, 147 

Lookout Mountain, battle of, 343 

Louis XIV, 87 

Louisburg, 90 

Louisiana Purchase, 209-211, 554, 555, 556, 
557 

Louisiana secedes, 318 

L’Ouverture, Toussaint, 210 

Lovejoy, Elijah P., 284 

Loyalists, 129-130, 146 

Ludendorff, General von, 518-522 

Lusitania, torpedoed, 500 


Machine industry, 252 
McAdoo, William G., 515 
McClellan, General George B., 325; in the 
Peninsular campaign, 330-333; at An- 
tietam, 333-334 
McCormick’s reaping-machine, 267, 383 
McDonough, Thomas, on Lake Champlain, 
229 
McDowell, General, 332 
McKinley, William, author of the McKin- 
ley Bill, 415; sketch of, 424; President, 
424-434; assassination of, 434 
- Madero, Francisco, 450 
Madison, James, 180, 201; sketch of, 222; 
presidency of, 222-231 
Magellan, Ferdinand, wonderful voyage of, 
I4-15 
Mails, 189-190 
Maine, 70, 244, 491 
Maine, battleship, 423-424 
Manassas, battle of (see Bull Run) 
Manhattan Island, 73 
Manhood suffrage, 269-270 
Manila, 426 
Mann, Horace, 270 
Manufactures, in New England, 68, 103, 
252-253; in the North, 253-255; in the 
South, 253-255 
Marion, Francis, 168 
Marne, first battle of, 523; second battle 
of, 523 
Marquette (mir-ket’), Father, 86 
Marshall, Chief Justice, 202 
Maryland, early history of, 48-50; and the 
Northwest Territory, 177 
Mason, John, 70 
Mason and Dixon’s Line, 51, 242 
Mason and Slidell seized on the Trent, 325 
Massachusetts Bay Company, 58, 67 
Massachusetts, early history of, 56-69 
Massasoit, 57 
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Maximilian, Archduke, in Mexico, 352 

Mayflower, Pilgrim vessel, 55 

Mayo, Admiral, 451 

Meade, General George G., at Gettysburg, 
337-338 

Merchant marine, 548, 562 

Merrimac, Confederate ironclad, 327-328 

Meuse (mfiz) Argonne, battle, 525 

Mexican War, 286-289; 556 

Mexico, Cortez conquers, 29; secures inde- 
pendence, 234; troubles with Texas, 286; 
at war with United States, 286-288; 
Maximilian in, 352; troubles in, 450-453 

Middle Colonies, 112-115; mixed popula- 
tion, 112; occupations of people, 113; 
education in, 113; crimes and punish- 
ments in, 113-114; life and manners of 
the Dutch, 114-115 i 

Miles, General Nelson A., 427 

Mills Bill, 414 

Minuit, Peter, 73 

Minutemen, 138 

Missionaries, Spanish, 32; Jesuit, 85 

Missionary Ridge, battle of, 343 

Mississippi River, discovered by De Soto, 
31; explored by the French, 86-88; navi- 
gation of, 208-210; in War of 1812, 230; 
importance of, in Civil War, 329; jetties, 
377 

Mississippi Valley, French in, 84-88; settle- 
ment of, or 

Missouri Compromise, 243-244, 559 

Mobile Bay, battle of, 349 

Mohawk River, 84 

Money, during Revolution, 159; Shays’s 
Rebellion, 176-177; Jackson and United 
States Bank, 257-258; wild-cat banking, 
263; in Civil War, 358-360; resumption 
of specie payments, 402; silver legisla- 
tion, 402-403 

Monitor, Union ironclad, 327-328 

Monmouth, battle of, 159 

Monopoly, 548-549 

Monroe Doctrine, 235, 352, 422, 556, 557, 
560, 563 

Monroe, James, presidency of, 211, 234-2443 
sketch of, 234 

Montana, 381, 397-395 

Montcalm, General, 97 

Montgomery, first capital of the Confed- 
eracy, 318 ; 

Montgomery, General, 142 

Montreal, 85 

Morgan, General Daniel, 155; at battle of 
Cowpens, 170 

Mormons, 392-394, 475, 557 

Morris, Robert, 150-151 
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Morse, Samuel F. B., and the telegraph, 
274-275 

Morton, W. T. G., 275 

Motion-pictures, 468-469 

Mount Vernon, home of Washington, 188 

Murfreesboro, battle of, 334 ; 


Napoleon I, 200, 209 

Napoleon III, and the Confederate navy, 
352; and Mexico, 352, 555, 560, 563 

National Council of Defense, 505 

National Republican party, 246 

National road, 238, 557 

National Silver party, 415 

Natural gas, 465 

Naval Reserve, United States, 509 

Navigation Laws, 66, 122 

Navy, United States, in the Revolution, 
163-165; in War of 1812, 225-229; in 
World War, 506, 500, 515-517 

Negro suffrage, 367-368 

Negroes, in Union army, 341-342; freed- 
men in reconstruction days, 366; prog- 
ress of, 379-380 

New England, industries and trade of, 63- 
69; occupations of the people in, 102- 
103; religion and church worship in, 104; 
crimes and punishments in, 106; life and 


manners in, 106-108; and protective 
tariff, 255 

New England Confederation, 64 

New Hampshire, early history of, 70 , 


New Haven colony, 62 

New Jersey, early history of, 81 

New Mexico, 381 

New Netherland, early history of, 72-77; 
becomes New York, 75 

New Orleans, battle of, 230; capture of, 
330 

New Sweden, 82 

New York, under English governors, 76-77; 
and the Northwest Territory, 177 

New York City, 241 

New Zealand, 440 

Newfoundland, fisheries dispute, 446, 563 

Newspapers, 117, 273-274; and magazines, 
542-543, 558 

Nineteenth Amendment, 492-4093 

Non-importation agreements, 126, 131 

Non-Intercourse Act, 222 

Norfolk navy-yard, 327 

North, economic conditions in, 308; ad- 
vantages of, 318-319 

North America, mainland discovered, 12; 
claimed by England, 12 

North Carolina, early history of, 52; se- 
cedes, 323 
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North Dakota, 381 

North German Confederation, 448 

Northern point of view, 317 

Northmen, 16 

Northwest Boundary, 278-280 

Northwest Passage, 12 

Northwest Territory, conflicting claims to, 
177, 556 

Nullification, 201, 255, 559 


Ocean steamships, 265-266 

Oglethorpe, James, 52 

Ohio Company, 91-92 

Ohio Company of Associates, 179 

Chio River, Fort Du Quesne on, 93: flat- 
boats on, 207-208; value to Westerners, 
210-211 

Oklahoma, 381, 391-392 

Old North Church, 139 

Old South Church, 134 

Olney, Richard, 422 

Open door, 437, 536, 563 

“‘Orders in Council,” 221 

Ordinance of 1787, 178 

Oregon country, 278-281, 556 

Oriskany, battle of, 154 

Otis, James, 124-125 


Pacific cable, 470-471 

Pacific Ocean, discovery of, 14 

Pacific railroads, 395, 500 

Pack-horse, 206 

Pakenham, General Edward, 230 

Palmer, John M., 415 

Palos, 9 : 

Panama Canal, 438-441, 556, 56 

Panama, revolution, 440; treaty, 440 

Panama tolls, 440, 564 

Pan-American Congress, 420 

Pan-American Union, 441 

Panic, financial, of ’37, 263; of ’57, 3003 of . 
"73, 401-402; of ’93, 403 

Paper money, 159, 176, 359, 402 

Parcel-post, 488-489 

Parker, Alton B., 443 

Parliament, English, Acts of, 122; Sugar 
Act, 123; Stamp Act, 125; Townshend 
Acts, 131; Boston Port Bill, 135; Mas- 
sachusetts Act, 135 

Parties, Federalist, 182, 190; Anti-Federal- 
ist, 182, 198; Republican, 315, 414; Demo- 
cratic-Republican, 199, 245; Democratic, 
190, 246, 315, 414; National Republican, 
246; Whig, 246, 259; Free Soil, 305; Pro- 
gressive, 450; National Silver, 415; Popu- 
list, 415; Prohibition, 491 

Partisan warfare in the South, 168 

Patroon, system, 73-74, 555 
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Payne-Aldrich Bill, 416 

Peabody, George, 379 

Peace Conference, first, 444; second, 444; 
563 

Peace Conference at Paris, 527-531 

Pekin, 437 

Pemberton, General John C., 340 

Peninsular campaign, 330-333 

Penn, William, 77-80, 81 

Pennsylvania, early history of, 77-80 

Pepperell, Colonel, 90 

Pequot war, 65 

Permanent Court of International Justice, 
529 

Perry, Commodore, in Japan, 304-305 

Perry, Oliver H., his victory on Lake Erie, 
227-228 

Pershing, General John J., 452, 509 

Personal Liberty bills, 297 

“Pet Banks,” 258 

Petroleum, 465-466 

Philadelphia, 80 

Philippine Islands, 428, 430-433 

Phillips, Wendell, 284 A 

Pickens, Andrew, 168 

Pickett, General George E., 337 

Pierce, Franklin, sketch of, 302; presidency 
of, 302-306 

Pike, Zebulon, his expedition, 214-215 

Pilgrims, go to Holland, 55; aims and char- 
acter of, 55; voyage to America, 56; 
settle at Plymouth, 56; covenant and 
democracy, 56; relations with the In- 
dians, 57 

Pinckney, Charles C., 204 

Pitt, William, 96, 128, 129, 130 

Pittsburg Landing, battle at, 330 

Pizarro, conquers Peru, 29-30 

Plains of Abraham, 97 

Plantation system in early colonial days, 
46; in later times, 283, 299-301 

Plow, 102, 267, 384 

Plymouth Company, 40, 555 

Pocahontas, 42 

Polk, James K., sketch of, 288; presidency 
of, 288-293 

Polo, Marco, 5 

Ponce de Leon (pén’tha da 14-6n’), discovers 
Florida, 28 

Pontiac, his conspiracy, 101 

Pony express, 398 

Pope, General, 5 

Population, in 1790, 187; table of, 385 

Populists, 415 

Port Hudson, surrender of, 340 

Porto Rico, 433-434 

Postal savings-banks, 486 
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Postal service, 189-190 

Potomac, Army of, 332, 337 

Power-loom, 250, 251 

President, 181; change in form of election, 
204; Joint High Commission, 410-411; in 
the Constitution (see text of Constitu- 
tion) 

Primary elections, 489 

Princeton, battle of, 150 

Princeton University, 113 

Printing-press, 543 

Prisoners, difficulties about exchange of, in 
Civil War, 342 : 

Privateering, in Revolution, 164; in War 
of 1812, 227 } 

Progressive party, 450 

Prohibition, 491-492 

Prohibition party, 401 

Proprietary colonies, 118-119 

Protective tariff, 253-257, 414-416, 561, 
569 

Providence, R. I., 64 

Provincial Congress, 138 

Prussia, 447, 448 

Public lands (see Lands) 

Public schools, 270-273, 537-539 

Pueblo Indians, 23-24 

Pullman Car Company, 407 

Puritans, 54; obtain a charter, 58; settle- 
ments, 59; government, 59; religious in- 
tolerance, 60, 63-65; persecute the Quak- 
ers, 64-65; have trouble with England, 
66-67 


Quakers, 77-78 
Quebec, capture of, 97 
Queen Anne’s War, ot 


Race problems, 549 

Railroad rate regulation, 485-486 

Railroad strikes, 406-408 

Railroads, 259-260, 395-397, 403, 557, 561 

Railroads, government control of, 515 

Raleigh, Sir Walter, his colonies, 36-38, 555 

Randolph, Edmund, ror 

Recall, 490 

Reclamation Service, 477, 557 

Reconstruction, Johnson’s plan of, 366; 
congressional plan of, 367; work of, com- 
plete, 368; difficulties and results of, 371 

Red Cross, 512-513 

Referendum, 490, 558 

Refrigerator-car, 461 

Religion, motive for colonization, 48, 77 
(see also Catholics) 

Religious intolerance among Massachusetts 
Puritans, 63-64 
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Representation, virtual, 129 

Republican party, 315-316, 414-415, 559 

Reservations, Indian, 390-391 

Resumption of specie payments, 402 - 

Revere, Paul, 139 

Revolution, American, causes of, 122-136; 
principal events of, 138-171; results of, 
172 

Rhode Island, settled, 64; religious tolera- 
tion in, 64 

Richmond, Confederate capital, 318; evacu- 
ated by Lee, 353 

Right of search claimed by England, 219~ 
220 

Rio Grande, 286 

Roanoke, 37 

Robertson, James, 161 

Rochambeau, Count, 171 

Rolfe, John, 42 

Romans, culture of, 3-4 

Roosevelt, Theodore, 442, 443, 450, 4793 
sketch of, 481; 482, 563 

Root, Elihu, 536 

Rosecrans (r6’ze-cranz), General William 
S., 343 

Ross, General, 229 

Rough Riders, 427 

Roxbury, settled, 59 

Royal colonies, 118-119 

Rumsey, John, 216 

Rural free-delivery, 487-488 

Rural roads, 487-488 


Sacajawea, 212-213 

Sacramento River, 291 

St. Augustine, 32 

St. Lawrence River, 82-83 

St. Leger, in western New York, 154 
St. Mary’s, settlement at, 48 

St. Mihiel (sin mé’yel), battle of, 523-524 
Salem witchcraft, 105 

Samoan Islands, 430 

Sampson, Admiral William T., 426 
San Francisco, 291 

San Salvador, to 

Sanitary Commission, 357 

Santiago, battle of, 426-427 

Santo Domingo, 563 

Savannah, Sherman captures, 347-348 
Savannah, steamship, 265 
“Scalawags,” 370 

Schley, Commodore Winfield S., 426 
Schools, 270-273 

Schuyler, General, 152, 155 

Scrooby, England, 54 

Seal fisheries, 421 

Secession, doctrine of, 255; of South Caro- 
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lina, 316; of the remaining cotton states, 
318; of Virginia, North Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, and Arkansas, 323 

Seminole Indians, 236 

Semmes (semz), Captain Raphael, 350 

Senate, United States (see text of Consti- 
tution) 

Senators, United States, elected by the 
people, 491 

Separatists in England, 54 

Serapis, 165 


. “Seven Days’ Battles,” 333 


Seven Weeks’ War, 448 
Seven Years’ War, 90 
Seventeenth Amendment, 491 
Sevier, John, 161 
Sewing-machine, 264-265 
Shafter, General, 426-427 
Shays’s Rebellion, 176-177, 557 
Shenandoah Valley, Jackson in, 332; Early 
in, 346 
Sheridan, General Philip H., in the Shenan- 
doah, 346; at Cedar Creek, 346; sketch 
of, 346; at Five Forks, 353 
Sherman Anti-trust Law, 484 
Sherman, General William T., sketch of, 
347; captures Atlanta, 347; his ‘March 
to the Sea,” 348; captures Johnston’s 
army, 355 
Sherman, Roger, 145 
Shiloh, battle of, 330 
Ship-building, in the colonies, 103-104 
Short ballot, 489-400 
Silver, Spanish search for, 28-30; silver 
legislation, 402-403 
Sims, Admiral, 509 
Sioux Indians, 22-23, 388-389 
Six Nations (see Five Nations and Iro- 
quois Indians) 
Sixteenth Amendment, 416-417 
Slater, John F., 379 
Slater, Samuel, 250 
Slavery, negro, in Virginia, 45; cotton-gin 
and, 194; in the North and the South, 
2990-301, 307-308 
Slidell, seized on the Trent, 325 
Smith, Captain John, his services to the 
Virginia colonists, 42-43 
Smith, Joseph, 392 
Smuggling, 123 
Socialism, 409-410, 562 
Solid South, 373, 550 
Sons of Liberty, 126 
South, economic conditions in, 307-308; 
_ advantages of, 319; condition at close of 
Civil War, 364; new, 372-380; troops 
withdrawn from, 372 
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South America, discovered and explored, 
Io, 14; colonies in revolt from Spain, 234; 
and the United States, 441 

South Carolina, early history of, 52; ob- 
jects to protective tariff, 254-257; and 
state rights, 256-257; secedes, 317 

South Dakota, 381 

South Sea (see Pacific Ocean) 

Southern colonies, 109-112; occupations of 
the people of, 1o9—-110; education in, r10—- 
111; life and manners in, 111-112 

Southern point of view, 316-317 

Spain, claims Florida, 31; reasons for fail- 
ure, 32-33; relations with England, 34— 
35; tise of Cubans against, 423 

Spaniards, precious metals main object of, 
27-31, 554; and the Indians, 30-31; de- 
stroy Huguenot settlements, 31-32; and 
extensive missions, 32, 554 

Spanish-American War, 423-428, 556, 557, 
563 

Spanish Armada, defeat of, 35, 554 

Specie circular, 263 

Speedwell, 55 

“Spheres of Influence,” 449 

Spinning-machine, 250-251 

“Spoils System,” 250 

Spottsylvania Court House, battle of, 345 

Stage-coaches, 116-117, 188-189 

Stamp Act, 125-128; Stamp Act Congress, 
127; repeal of, 128 

Standard Oil Company, 483 

Standish, Captain Miles, 57 

Stanton, Secretary, 355, 368, 369 

Star of the West, 320 

Star-Spangled Banner, 229 

Stark, John, 154 

State rights, 255-257 

Steamboat, 215-217 

Steel, 251-252, 561 

Stephens, Alexander H., sketch of, 318 

Stevens, Thaddeus, 367, 369 

Stonewall Jackson (see Jackson, Thomas 


if 

Stowe, Harriet Beecher, 298 

Straits of Magellan, 14 

Strikes, 406-408, 549, 562 

Stuyvesant (sti’ve-sant), Governor, 74-75 

Submarine warfare, 498-502, 516-517 

Suffrage, for negroes, 369 

Suffrage, for women, 492-493 

Sugar Act, 123 

““Summer fallowing,” 478 

Sumner, Charles, 367 

Sumter, Thomas, 168 

Supreme Court, United States, 181 (see text 
of Constitution) 
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Sutter, Captain, 291 
Swedes, settlement made by, 82 


Taft, William H., sketch of, 486; 445, 446 
450, 486, 401 

Tampico, 451 

Tariff, 193, 253-257, 414-416, 550, 561 

Tarleton, Colonel, 170 

Taxation, without representation in Amer- 
ica, 125-130; without representation in 
England, 130 

Taylor, Zachary, sketch of, 204 

Tea, tax on, 133 

Tecumseh, 222-223, 237 

Telegraph, 274-275 

Telephone, 469 

Temperance movement, 275-276, 491-402 

Tennessee, Confederate ironclad, 349 

Tennessee, life in, 206-207 

‘Tennessee River, 329 

Tenure of Office Act, 368 

Territories, slavery in, 243, 295, 302-304, 
310 

Texas, annexation of, 286, 556; admitted 
to the Union, 286 

Textile industry, 269 

Thames River, battle of, 228 

Thanksgiving Day, 108 

Thirteenth Amendment, 361 : 

Thomas, General George H., 343 

Tilden, Samuel J., 410 

Tippecanoe, battle of, 223 

Tobacco, 46 

Tories (see Loyalists) 

Townshend, Charles, 131 

Township, New England, 59-60 

Trade, colonial, 46, 51, 69, 101, 113 

Trade routes, 6, 554 

Trails, 280-281 

Travel, modes of, 116, 188-189, 561 

Treaty, at close of Last French War, 99, 
563; at close of Revolution, 172, 563; 
Jay’s, 198, 563; at close of War of 1812, 
231; with Mexico, 289; of Washington, 
420; Hay-Pauncefote, 438, 563; with 
Japan, 304, 395; with Spain, 426; Five- 
Power Naval, 536; Four-Power, 536 

Trent Affair, 325, 563 

Trenton, battle of, 149-150 

Trolley-cars, 470 

Trusts and trust regulation and control, 
483-486, 562 

Tuscaroras, 83 

Tyler, John, sketch of, 279 


Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 298-299 
“Underground Railroad,” 298 
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Union, steps toward: New England Con- 
federation, 64; Franklin’s Plan of Union, 
120; Stamp Act Congress, 127; Commit- 
‘tees of Correspondence, 133; first meeting 
of the Continental Congress, 135; second 
meeting of the Continental Congress, 141; 
Declaration of Independence, 145; Arti- 
cles of Confederation, 175; Constitution- 
al Convention, 180; results of Civil War, 
360; results of Spanish-American War, 
420 

United States, a world-power, 428, 447, 55° 

United States Bank, 257-258 

United States Steel Company, 483 

Universities, 113; state, 272 

University, extension, 542 

Utah, 381, 392 

Valley Forge, suffering at, 156-157 

Van Buren, sketch of, 264 

Vasco da Gama, 8 

Venezuela, and England, 421-422 

Vera Cruz, 452 

Verrazano (ver’rit-si’nd), 82 

Versailles, Treaty of, 527-531, 564 

Vespucius, Americus, 12 

Vicksburg, capture of, 338-330 

Villa, Francisco, 452 

Vincennes, 162-163 

Vinland, Northmen visit, 16 

Virginia, early history of, 40-48; and the 
Northwest Territory, 177; secedes, 323 

Virginia and Kentucky resolutions, 201, 
559 

Vocational schools, 540-541, 542 

Von Bethmann-Hollweg, Chancellor, 497 


Wabash River, 162 

Waltham, 251 

Wampum, 20 

War of 1812, causes of, 219-225; principal 
events of, 226-230; results of, 231, 557 

War zone, 400 

Warren, Joseph, 139 

Washington, State of, 381 

Washington, made the national capital, 199; 
captured by the British, 229 

Washington, Booker T., 380 

Washington Conference, 534-536, 564 

Washington Elm, 143 

Washington, George, his journey to the 
French forts, 92-03; at Great Meadows, 
03; with Braddock, 94-95; takes com- 
mand of the American army, 141; in the 
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Revolution, 141-173; presidency of, 186—- 
198; sketch of, 186; inaugurated, 186; for- 
mality of, 190; his cabinet, 191 
ashington, Lawrence, 92 

Waterways, 84 

Webb-Kenyon Law, 491 

Webster, Daniel, and the Union, 255—256 

Wells, Horace, 275 

West, rapid growth of, 237-242, 261, 306- 
307; influence of, in favor of nationalism, 
308; expansion of, 381-400 

West Point, 168 

West Virginia, admitted to the Union,.324 

Western lands, speculation in, 262 

Western migration, 381-382, 385 

Wethersfield, settled, 62 

Weyler, General, 423 

Wheat, 457-450 

Whig party, 246, 550 

Whiskey Rebellion, 193-194 

Whitman, Dr. Marcus, 280 

Whitney, Eli, invents cotton-gin, 194 

Wildcat banking, 263, 557 

Wilderness, battles of, 345 

Wilkes, Captain Charles, 325 

Williams, Roger, 63-64 

Williamsburg, 332 

Wilmot, David, 289-290 

Wilson Bill, 415 

Wilson, Woodrow, 450; and troubles in 
Mexico, 450-453; and railway disputes, 
453; re-election, 453; sketch of, 496; and 
World War, 496-531 

Windsor, settled, 62 

Winthrop, John, 59 

Winthrop, John, the younger, 62, 63 

Wireless telegraphy, 471-472 

Wireless telephone, 472, 559 

Witchcraft, Salem, 105 

Wolfe,- General James, captures Quebec, 
96-07 

Woman suffrage, 492-403, 558 

Women, 103, 114, 172-173, 268-260, 273 

World powers of Europe, 449 

World War, 495-531, 558, 559, 564 

Wright Brothers, 467 

Writs of Assistance, 124 

Wyoming, 381 


. 


“X Y Z Papers,” 200, 555 


Yale College, 105 
Yorktown, 332 
Young, Brigham, 393 
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